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Portland's “Own Your Home” Plan Adopted For National Campaign 


PorTLAND, ORE., Feb. 8.—Unless a better plan is 
worked out, the Portland plan of the ‘‘Own Your 
Home’’ campaign is to be adopted for a campaign 
covering the entire United States with two pur- 
poses in view, to stimulate thrift and the invest- 
ment in real property and to create demands for 
ilding materials. Incidentally it will furnish 
employment for soldiers returning from the war. 

Paul C. Murphy, vice president and general 
manager of the Laurelhurst Co., which has one 
of the finest subdivisions in Portland, where it is 
erecting something like 100 homes a year, pre- 
sented the plan worked out here when he attended 
the recent meeting in Chicago of the National 
Association of Real Estate 


Following is an outline of the Portland plan as 
explained by Mr. Murphy: 


Early last fall we decided to put on the largest 
‘‘Own Your Home’’ campaign ever staged in this 
country. We fully realized in order to make this 
campaign the success we desired it was absolutely 
necessary to put upon the committees of this or- 
ganization the livest men in Portland. We are very 
fortunate in having a progressive mayor, Hon. 
George L. Baker. He was not slow in seeing the 
great importance of this movement at this time. 
We made him general chairman of the campaign, 
and he in turn appointed as acting chairman Ira 
F. Powers, one of .our leading furniture dealers, 
who has always taken an active interest in all mat- 
ters pertaining to the general welfare of our city; 





Boards, and was elected 
chairman of the ‘*‘Own Your 
Home’’ committee of this as- 
sociation of home builders. 

The plan attracted such 
favorable attention that he 
was invited to explain it be- 
fore a meeting of the Na- 
tional Federation of Build- 
ing Industries, This body at 
once appomted a committee 
to codperate with the com- 
mittee headed by Mr. 
Murphy in getting ‘under 
way @ national campaign to 
extend over a period of 
three years. Mr. Murphy’s 
committee is composed of 
men from various parts of 
the United States, among 
thm being Bartholomew 
O'Toole, of Chicago, Fred 
Reed, of Oakland, Cal., and 
four others whose names will 
be announced later. Head- 
quarters will be established 
in Portland. The campaign 
will be financed by the Na- 
tional Federation of Building Industries and the 
National Association of Real Estate Boards. 

The Portland plan also attracted attention at 
Washington, D. C.,.and Mr. Murphy left here this 
week for that city to confer with officials of the 
Department of Labor, which has started an ‘‘Own 
Your Home’’ campaign on educational lines. This 
campaign, however, will be separate and distinct 
from that to be carried on jointly by the two or- 
ganizations previously. mentioned, of which Mr. 
Murphy will be the directing chairman. 

An important feature in connection with the 
Portland plan is that the mayor of the city, George 
L. Baker, is sponsor for the campaign, giving it 
the stamp of official approval. Portland is a city 





of homes, and the idea is therefore less novel here 
than it might prove elsewhere in more thickly popu- 
lated centers, but the plan was given immediate 
tdorsement by the press and public. 





and over 100 signed up cards and left them at the 
bungalow the first night. The second thought was 
a wedding. This thought offered a great opportu- 
nity for newspaper publicity. The secretary of the 
Oregon Industrial League assumed the responsi- 
bility of securing donations of presents from all 
manufacturers of Oregon furniture and food pro- 
ducts. He was successful to the extent of having 
about $1,000 of presents donated to the prospective 
bride and groom. When this announcement was 
made in the papers we received seven applica- 
tions from couples desiring to take advantage of 
this opportunity. The couple selected were both 
born in Portland. The groom was a private in the 
army; both had a large acquaintance in the city. 
The presents were placed in the bungalow. This 
building was only large enough to hold about 200 
people so we arranged to 
have the streets around the 
bungalow roped off. On the 
night of the opening the 
building and grounds were 
packed and the streets crowd- 
ed with interested people. 

The wedding ceremony was 
carried out in a very com- 
plete and dignified manner. 
We erected in the bungalow 
a very attractive altar which 
we banked with evergreens 
and flowers. The bride and 
groom, attended by best man 
and bridesmaid, marched into 
the large room while the 
band played the wedding 
march, One of our most pop- 
ular pastors performed the 
ceremony and delivered a 
very fine sermon on the mer- 
its of the ‘‘Own Your 
Home’’ movement, and told 
what it meant to the new 
couple to establish a firm 
foundation in life by build- 
ing a home of their own. The 
mayor, after the wedding, 
delivered a very practical 
address on what the home 
meant to the foundation of 











“OWN YOUR HOME” BUNGALOW, HEADQUARTERS OF CAMPAIGN COMMITTEE, 
PORTLAND, ORE. MAYOR GEORGE L. BAKER, SPONSOR, AT RIGHT gon Industrial League in 
giving the presents to the 

bride and groom gave a very lively talk on what 
it meant to the community to use home made 


and I accepted appointment as campaign manager. 
One of our public spirited citizens donated for 
the period of one year a 50x100-foot corner lot in 
the heart of the downtown brokerage district, valued 
at about $150,000, as his part of the campaign. 
Organized labor, lumber associations, plumbers and 
other allied interests whose materials are essential 
to the construction of homes donated sufficient 
material for the erection of a large bungalow 
40x85 feet, ordinarily costing about $8,500. Heat, 
light and phones were donated by our ’publie serv- 
ice corporations. The park board of our city 
planted the area around the bungalow with rich 
shrubbery including window boxes and sodded lawn. 
The bungalow was complete in all details, modern 
bath, large fireplaces and completely furnished 
by our public spirited furniture dealers. This build- 
ing is being used as headquarters for the ‘‘Own 
Your Home’’ campaign. The building and grounds 
were finished on Dec. 27. In planning the opening 
of our campaign on New Year’s Eve we hit upon 
two ideas. One was a New Year’s resolution to 
own your home in 1919. We had a number of cards 
printed which were passed among the large crowd 


our Government. 
The secretary of the Ore- 


products. All these talks were published in the 
papers. This movement will not only interest each 
realtor but every red-blooded American who thoroly 
understands the full purpose of the campaign. Our 
committee organization is very comprehensive, its 
personnel of the best, and the spirit of codperation 
could hardly be improved. A complete list of sug- 
gestions for each committeeman was prepared 
and given to them. These suggestions will be in- 
creased as the campaign continues. 

The list of our committees to perform the various 
functions of the campaign is as follows: 

1. Committee on finance—The men accepting 
appointments on these committees consisted largely 
of bankers and representatives of our large indus- 
trial institutions. The principal function of this 


committee was to raise $15,000 to $20,000 to carry 
on the campaign for one year. 

2. Committee on publicity and campaign meth- 
ods—As the success of this campaign depends 
largely upon publicity, we secured the services of 

(Concluded on Page 40) 
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That’s what dealers everywhere tell 
us who have for years handled our 


Weed Quality Doors 


Made of California White 


Great Sales Boosters! 


They are dependable for quality, beauty and durability. 
Pine—the wood that has no substitute—Weed Quality Doors and Windows possess merit 


that appeals to conservative builders. 
Why not give them a tnal ? 





We know that you can sell. them at good profit. 


Leading Jobbers everywhere handle Weed Quality Doors. 





Write your nearest wholesaler for 
prices on straight carloads of doors 
and windows, or to Chicago Lumber 
Co. of Washington, Kansas City, Mo., 
Selling Agents for Weed Lbr. Co., 


Mixed Carloads, 











MADE INU s 





Band Mill, 
Tipler, Wis. 


Give 
that 


50 M’ 


50 M’ 
50 M’ 
15 M’ 
30 M’ 
30 M’ 
20 M’ 
15 M’ 
25 M’ 
20 M’ 
10 M’ 
10 M’ 





Manufacturers 


and Wholesalers 


Green Bay, 


Weed Lumber Co., Weed, Calif. 


WEED AND QUALITY ARE SYNONYMOUS 





us 


Farsighted Hardwood Buyers 


are placing orders now for 
Spring and Summer shipment 


us a chance to convince you 
we can deliver the goods. 


Write us today for prices. 


A FEW SPECIALS—DRY 


6/4 No. 2 Com. & Better Hard Maple 


40 M’ 2” No. 2 Com. & Better Hard Maple 


5/4 No. 3 Com. Birch 

2” No. 3 Com. Hemlock 

5/4 No. 3 Com. Basswood 

7/4 No. 3 Com. Maple 

2” No. 1 Com. Maple 

2” No. 2 Com. Maple 

5/4 No. 2 Com. & Better Maple 
6/4 No. 2 Com. & Better Soft Gray Elm 
5/4 No. 1 Com. & Select Birch 
216” No. 1 Com. Hard Maple 
216” No. 1 Com. & Select Birch 


Tipler-Grossman 
Lumber Co. 


Northern Hardwoods 


503 Bellin - Buchanan 
Building, 


WATCH THIS SPACE. 


- Wisconsin 


Menominee 
Reservation 





that stock 
can be 
milled. 




















extending the time. 


Specials 


8-4 No. 2 and Better Basswood, 200 M 
4-4 No. 3 Basswood, - - 75M 
6-4 No. 2 and Better R. Elm, - 15M 
8-4 No. 3 R. Elm, - - - 50M 
8-4 No. 2 and Better S.Elm, - 200M 
8-4 No. 3 S. Elm, - ° - 75M 
4-4 No. 2 and Better Hard Maple, 400 M 
8-4 No. 2 and Better Hard Maple, 250 M 
4-4 No. 3 Maple, - . - 150M 
4-4 No. 2 and Better Birch, - 400 M 
5-4 No. 2 and Better Birch, - 150M 
6-4 No. 2 and Better Birch, - 225M 
8-4 No. 2 and Better Birch, - 90M 
4-4 No. 3 and Better Beech, - 25M 
4-4 No.3 and Better Oak, - - 30M 
5-4 No. 3 Rock Elm, - - 8600’ 
5-4 No. 2 Rock Elm, : - 700’ 
4-4 M. R. Soft Maple, ° = 4600’ 
4-4 is and 2s Birch, - - Ilear 
5-4 1s and 2s Birch, - - 1 car 
6-4 1s and 2s Birch, - - 1 car 
8-4 No. 3 Birch, - - - 1 car 


WRITE US FOR PRICES 


TERMS OF SALE: NET CASH—F. O. B. CARS NEOPIT, 
WIS. Inspection and tally at mill final. 
to pay for stock as soon as purchased, but it must be paid for 
when ordered moved, and it must be moved within thirty days 
after purchase, unless special arrangement has been made 
Grades are standard association and 
competent inspectors in our employ insure you grade and 
scale as purchased. 


The Menominee Indian Mills 


NEOPIT, WISCONSIN 





Stock 


It is not necessary 


FEBRUARY 16, 1919 
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AccoRDING TO a veracious Chicago paper, burg- 
lars recently broke into a saloon and the saloonist 
later found a lot of jewelry hidden ‘‘in the rafters 
of the basement.’’ Another indication perhaps 
that the saloon business is somewhat upside down 
at this time. 





“How Big Is a Farm?” Query 
of a National Weekly 


In discussing farms for soldiers the Query & 
Comment department of Feb. 8 took some excep- 
tions to Secretary Lane’s statement that ‘‘the 
acreage should be limited to that which will be 
sufficient to reasonably support a family,’’ and 
pointed out that individual ambition usually went 
farther than a mere living. The editor of Collier’s 
evidently had the same utterance in mind when he 
wrote the following editorial appearing in this 
week’s issue of that periodical: 


While we are talking about agriculture, is it not 
about time to find out the scale on which that sort of 
work ought to be done? The war taught us how to 
turn out various kinds of military goods, and economy 
in production quite usually involved doing it in a big 
way. But these farm colonies now planned for re- 
turning soldiers have all the old residential features. 
A farm is that tract of land which can be worked by a 
family with some help from more or less occasional 
hired labor. How do we know that that is the best 
way to doit? Would there be any advantage in having 
a huge tract of, say, 50,000 acres laid out for scientific 
tillage with the needed investment of capital for fully 
used machinery and with a full crew of technical ex- 
Perts in charge? Would that sort of production mean 
cheaper food? We do not think anyone knows. George 
Washington farmed a unit of some 8,000 acres, about 
all one man could then manage, did well, and made it 


pay. But no one has ever had the money and the 
nerve to set up a modern agricultural unit on the 
scale best adapted to take every advantage of machin- 
ery and of our vastly increased knowledge of growing 
things. Those working for such a farm-products com- 
pany could have every conceivable benefit of community 
life, of country living and home gardens, with the 
additional security of having their work, done indi- 
vidually as in all other companies, made to count to- 
ward a result greater than could be possible for the 
same forees when lacking this close coéperation. If 
there is anything in such an idea it would be well to 
have the Government aid the returning soldiers and 
the rest of us by trying it. If there is not, we would 
like to know why. 


Creosoted Timbers in Freight 
Car Construction 


The Railway Review in discussing creosoted 
timbers in car construction concedes that much 
money has been lost in the past thru failure to 
use preservatives, but sees no large opportunity 
for improved practice at the present time. It 
is undesirable to do any working or fitting of 
parts after treatment, as this exposes fresh 
surfaces, and while treated repair parts for home 
cars could be stocked this would be obviously 
impracticable as to foreign car repairs. This 
largely limits treating practice to new and re- 
built equipment, and most new equipment now 
is built with steel underframes, the parts that 
if of wood most need preservation against decay. 

There is some apprehension also lest the treat- 
ment of box car frames might not offer possibility 
of contamination of perishable commodities or 
foodstuffs by the fumes of the creosote—a danger 
that would be only temporary if it existed at all. 
As to car repairs, the cutting of treated wood if 
followed by local brush treatment would cer- 
tainly give better results than the employment 
of untreated timber, especially as such exposed 
surfaces are largely endwood that takes brush 
treatment so greedily as to insure thoro protee- 
tion. Protective treatment of course should be 
most thoro in those locations where experience 
shows decay is most likely to oceur. By all means 
let us prolong the life of the individual wooden 
car with creosote and give it its normally long 
and useful life. 


American Goods 
““Made In France” 


A copy of Stars anc Stripes (the official army 
paper published in Paris) of Dee. 27 is at hand, 
containing a half page advertisement inserted 
by the Franco-American Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, which announces itself to consist of ‘‘a 
group of French manufacturers and American 
army officers (engineers and chiefs of purchasing 
departments) now awaiting discharge, who have 
formed this association to buy the rights to make 
American owned devices in France.’’ 

The advertisement further says: 

‘<The factories of France, with their victorious 
work of four years ended, are now ready to enter 
upon the even greater task of rehabilitation. 
They want to get back to normal. They have the 
plants, the labor, the capital. They want to make 
American goods—anything from a doorknob to a 
locomotive—of proved worth and reputation. 
They seek the partnership of the American 
manufacturer. They do not ask one cent of his 
money.’’ 

Only established products are desired, and pre- 
ferably those that are or can be protected by 
French patents. They will buy European rights 
for cash or arrange to operate under license. 
Special skill and equipment from America are 
also desired as well as blueprints wherever desir- 
able for intelligent manufacture. 

The advertisement is primarily addressed to 
American soldiers, offering prizes for informa- 
tion of suitable American articles in reply to 
skilfully prepared questions embodied in the ad- 
vertisement. The contestants are required to 





communicate with the American manufacturers 
mentioned in their replies, forwarding the ad- 
vertisement and explaining the advantages of 
this plan of codperation. 

The incident is significant as showing a desire 
of French manufacturers to adopt American ideas 
and manufacturing processes in building up a new 
French industrial prosperity. The other desire, 
as far as possible to supply home markets with 
home manufactures, was already evident thru 
other sources, and is only natural in their heavy 
task of national rehabilitation. 
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Building Is More Essential Than 
Mere Saving 


The recently organized savings division of the 
Treasury Department plans an intensive campaign 
to popularize habits of wise buying, sane saving, 
secure investment and the avoidance of waste, in 
connection with the 1919 issue of war savings 
stamps. 

The appeal is made for ‘‘thoughtful saving ’’— 
a happy expression that denotes something quite 
different from miserly hoarding or doing without 
the essentials for health, comfort and happiness. 
Individual expenditures should be so planned and 
regulated as to permit systematic investment in war 
savings stamps thruout the year. The Government 
is spending money at the rate of two billion dollars 
a month. taxation and from the 
sale of Liberty bonds are insufficient. They must 
be supplemented by the small, individual savings 
represented by war savings stamps, the ideal in 
vestment for the wage earner or other person of 
limited means. We must, in short, ‘‘finish the 
job.’? As Secretary of the Treasury Glass says: 
‘«The war will not be over until the United States 
Government has honorably met every commitment 
Money must be 


Revenues from 


made in order to win the war.’’ 
provided to maintain the men still under arms and 
to bring the discharged men home, as well as to 
provide for the reéducation and rehabilitation of 
disabled soldiers, 

Of even greater importance than ‘‘thoughtful 
thrift’’ is ‘‘wise spending.’’? The man who builds 
a house or employs labor in any useful capacity 
is doing more to help finance the Government than 
he could possibly do by investing all his savings 


in Government bonds or war savings stamps. If 
labor is kept employed and industry in general 
thrives there will be no difficulty in floating neces- 
sary bond issues or disposing of war savings stamps, 
but with general unemployment and business de- 
pression no amount of urging or patriotic appeal 
could secure the needed funds. The Government 
itself fully recognizes this and is urging, by every 
means in its power, the immediate resumption of 
public and private building of every kind. There- 
fore no one should deceive himself with the idea 
that he ean better help the Government by putting 
his surplus funds into war bonds or stamps than 
by building a needed house or other structure. 
Needless extravagance, however, should be elimi- 
nated and the savings thus effected invested in war 
savings stamps. Millions of people who would not 
under any other circumstances be home builders 
within the next few years can, if they will, easily 
save cnough in the aggregate to absorb the volume 
of war savings stamps needed, in addition to Lib- 
erty bonds and tax revenues, to supply all the needs 
of the Government, and at the same time be ren- 
dering themselves the greatest possible service. 


THE OLD LINE indemnity insurance companies 
were quite successful in scaling down the compen- 
sation paid for accidents that occurred, but not 
conspicuously so in reducing the volume of acci- 
dents, tho of course they did do something in that 
direction. The modern plan is to pay without 
quibbling when accidents occur, but to reduce their 
occurrence in every possible way, largely thru 
safety education of the employee. This has reduced 
accidents in hazardous occupations in the State 
of Washington by over 50 percent, according to 
a report published in this issue. 


Gradual Evolution of Standardized 
Lumber Accounting 


The story has been widely told of how by watch- 
ing individual bricklayers and borrowing from 
each the best features of his technique and keeping 
platforms adjusted for proper working height it 
was possible to standardize a method that doubled 
the individual daily output. 


A similar process is at work in lumber book- 
keeping. Hitherto if there were 300 sawmills in 
an association there were something like 300 ways 
of keeping accounts. Association cost committees 
have been at work comparing, rejecting, fitting 
together, in order to evolve standard accounting sys- 
tems which, combining the best ideas of all, were 
superior to any. A number of lumber manufac- 
turers’ associations have announced definite accom- 
plishments in this field; such a system for the 
Southern Pine Association will be discussed at 
its forthcoming annual meeting, and the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association is making an intensive 
study of the subject. 


Probably in time there will come a clearing proe- 
ess by which these various association systems will 
be checked against each other for the evolution 
of a standard system for the industry as a whole, 
so that production cost statistics for competing 
woods may be compared with each other on a com- 
mon The saying that no one cost system 
will fit all needs is a common one but somewhat 
superficial. There are basic standards in accounting 
as in arithmetic; and the multiplication table is 
not challenged merely because different computa- 
tions employ different factors to arrive at the 
result. 


basis. 





Price Trend Shows This to Be the Logical 


The building situation at the present time re- 
minds one of the line from ‘‘ Pinafore’’: 


You say ‘‘we go,’’ but you don’t go. 


The lessened volume of building operation for 
some time and consequent building shortage urge 
more buildings. The need of greater employment 
for labor during the shifts of reconstruction is 
strongly urged by the Department of Labor as a 
reason for building. ‘‘Build now’’ is urged not 
only by those interested in the building industry, 
but widely by the Government, by the daily press, 
and by a number of leaders of popular monthly 
publications. Yet the man who must erect the 
building if it is to be erected, appears to hesitate. 
Why? 

There appear to be several reasons, the two most 
prominent being the apparent high cost of building 
and the fact that money while plentiful and not 
high is prejudiced against building loans and to a 
extent at this time is reserved to 
finance the forthcoming Liberty loan bonds. 

It has already been pointed out that building 
materials are not high, but are on the other hand 
abnormally low in price, if measured by the rela- 
tive values of other commodities. Lumber, brick 
and cement have advanced about 70 percent of the 
average advance of all commodities. This argu- 
ment has been so thoroly set forth that it is not 
necessary to present it in extent but merely to 
show its bearings upon the question. 


considerable 


The real difficulty does not he in the relative 
price of lumber but in its absolute price. The 
farmer who has wheat to exchange in payment for 
a new barn of course would not hesitate to do 
so if it took fewer bushels of wheat at the present 
time to pay for the barn than at any previous time 
in history, if there were no other factors in the 
problem. The fact remains that he can get that 
high value for his wheat in other ways than by 
buying the barn with it; and he will still hesitate 
to buy that barn if he feels that he can get along 
without it for a year or so, and that he can then 
build it for a lower cost in dollars—even tho in 
the meantime wheat may have declined more radi- 
cally than lumber and labor. In other words, the 
chief question that hinders building activity at the 
present time is not whether building materials are 
unreasonably high now but whether in fact they 
may not be so much lower after awhile that it will 
pay to wait, That, we shall endeavor to show, is 
purely speculative. 


This subject, of course, is being widely dis- 
cussed in all its phases, but there is one important 
fact that does not appear to have been sufficiently 
considered, It is as likely that shoes and clothing 
and many other commodities will decline as that 
building material will. It is more likely, because 
they have registered a greater advance. In _ ob- 
serving the crowds in the street, however, one does 
not gain the impression that they are stinting them- 
selves of clothes at this time in the hope of buying 
them more cheaply within six months or a year. 
The man who buys a suit of clothes today pays 
the price demanded without much question as to 
what the price will be six months from now. If it 
be lower, he will be in the market again for another 
suit by that time and can take advantage of the 
reduction, The same is true of all the other items 
of quick consumption. On the other hand, the 
man who is considering the building of a house 
which at present cost will come to $5,000 knows 
that he is providing for his needs in that direction 
for many years to come and that if a general re- 
duction of commodity prices comes with readjust- 
ment, so that in a year or two houses of that charae- 
ter can be built for $4,000, he will still have an in- 
vestment of $5,000 actual eash in his own property. 

That is the actual difficulty, and at first glance 
it appears to be an insurmountable obstacle if 
accompanied by a belief that prices are bound to 
go lower. 

It is to be noted, however, that in buying other 
things than buildings the consumer buys for consid- 
erable future periods of use. Pianos and talking ma- 
chines do not wear out in a year or two but last 
for many years. Furniture of the more substantial 
kind is an heirloom to be handed down to future 
generations. The buyer of an automobile intends 
that it shall satisfy his needs for at least two or 
three years to come, even tho in fact he may be 
induced earlier to trade it in for a new car. Are 
the buyers of these other things staying entirely 
out of the market at the present time? The recent 
automobile show in Chicago does not suggest it, 
altho automobiles have probably registered as 
great a relative advance as building materials. 


Even in the building material line it is to be 


noted that in the past there have been times of high 
prices and of low prices. The theory just suggested 
is that the man who puts up a building to be used 
for forty years or more can not afford to erect that 
building except on the lowest market of building 
costs. As a matter of fact, the times of high prices 


Time for Building 


for building materials and labor have always been 
the times of most eager demand and largest con 
sumption. Buildings have always been erected 
most freely during the periods when they have cost 
the most. If those people who hesitate about build 
ing now, in the belief that they can build more 
cheaply later on, succeed in saving money by their 
speculative judgment they will have outguessed 
the entire past history of building operations. 

Are we to have a general reduction in commodity 
prices? The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN does not know. 
It does know, however, that there is no reason for 
expecting such a reduction in lumber apart from 
other commodities. It should be pointed out in this 
connection that all economists hold that there can 
be no such thing as a general increase in the value 
of all commodities. The aggregate value of the 
total commodity wealth of the nation remains con- 
stant. If there is an apparent advance it mercly 
means that money based on the commodity gold 
has decreased in value. That is the fact at this 
time. When we expect that prices will fall we 
merely are expecting that the dollar will increase 
in value, If we withhold buying it is with that 
hope. In other words, we hoard dollars instead of 
spending them, hoping in that way to ‘‘bull the 
market?’ for dollars. 

There is, however, this distinction: If people 
who own wheat are convineed that they can make 
money by holding it, the wheat they own is held 
out from the public supply; they have absolute 
possession and no one can eat bread from that 
wheat until they sell it. When, however, you hold 
your dollars you leave them in the bank for safety 
and they are there for any one to use who needs 
them. If others are doing the same thing the bank 
has more money than it has calls for and as the 
purpose of the bank is to keep money at work its 
interest rates decline. How does that appeal to 
you as an expedient for making your dollars more 
valuable ? 

There seems to be an impression (even among a 
few lumber retailers) that the lumber manufac 
turer, or some lumber manufacturers, are to be 
blamed for present lumber prices. It would be of 
much value to such persons if they could be com- 
pelled in some way to read thru the 242 pages of 
report No. 28 of November, 1918, on ‘‘ Lumber 
Prices’’ made to the price fixing committee by the 
price section of the War Industries Board. This 
study was by no means prejudiced or biased in 
favor of the lumber manufacturer. It was a study 
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to determine the lowest price that the Government 
would be justified in fixing upon its purchases of 
lumber. Homer Hoyt of the Bureau of Research 
in his review of the history of lumber prices is 
quite clear and emphatic in the statement that 
prices since 1907 have been abnormally low rela- 
tive to cost of production: 


It is a striking fact that since 1907 depressions 
in lumber prices are more marked than depressions 
in the prices of most other staples. The period of 
rising lumber prices begins later, is of shorter dura- 
tion and does not reach the height attained by 
other prices. The highly competitive nature of 
the lumber industry, due to the wide distribution 
of timber regions, the small capital necessary to 
start a sawmill resulting in the growth of 40,000 
mills, and the extreme individualism prevailing 
among lumbermen have prevented the development 
of the influences that might stabilize prices of 
lumber. 


After ably reviewing the influences that tend to 
keep lumber prices abnormally low he concluudes 


Lumber prices usually lag behind other prices in 
an upward price movement and are the first to feel 
the effects of depression and suffer more and longer 
than other prices. 


As to the level of lumber prices at the date of 
the report, Nov. 18, 1918, he says: 


The general upward trend of prices which began 
as early as the fall of 1915 did not permanently in- 
fluence lumber prices until the fall of 1916. The 
rise in lumber that has taken place since has been 
greatly stimulated by Government orders and the 
enforced curtailment of production on account of 
the labor shortage. In spite of these aids lumber 
prices have not risen quite so much as the average 
prices of all commodities. 


_—— 


As to ways and means of stimulating building 
activity at this time, that subject is very fully 
covered in our front page and thru a number of 
references to the subject in the news columns. Such 
activity is largely of the community in general and 
particularly of business men, all of whom are inter- 
ested in promoting building because buildings are 
an integral factor of the community and their fur- 
nishing and occupation give life to most of its 
enterprises. The problem of financing is attacked; 
and the incentive is not merely community enter- 
prise but the more patriotic and national ambition 
to keep all the wheels turning and afford an ob- 
sorptive capacity for the labor of our returning 
heroes. 

To start anything requires more than energy to 
keep it in motion. As an incentive in that direetion 
there have been some local price concessions: in the 
east radiators, pipe fittings, tools, linoleums and 
some other supplies have made such concessions, 
and some retail lumbermen have stated their will- 
ingness to sacrifice some or most of their own 
profits in order to start building. Such concessions 
are of course intended to be temporary, to meet 
the present and immediate future. In a future a 
little farther on all business will be going ahead 
vigorously; great public improvements now plan- 
ning will be in active construction; there will be 
an active demand for materials and for all labor 
available, with no tide of immigration to draw on, 
and with wage advances thruout Europe in larger 
percentages that we have attained. 

An indirect form of price concession might be 


borrowed from the automobile trade. The individ- 
ual manufacturer in a number of cases guarantees 
that the present price on the automobile will be 
maintained for a definite period in the future. The 
Engineering News-Record suggests something sim- 
ilar in the form of a clause in building contracts 
at this time which would give the owner the benefit 
of any reductions in prices of materials or labor 
occurring before they had gone into the building. 
The contractor would of course have to sub-contract 
from the lumber dealer and other material men on 
a similar basis, and of course in such a form that 
only a general market reduction, and not the indi- 
vidual price offer of some envious competitor, would 
apply. This concession would of course be most at- 
tractive on large construction, where often several 
months elapse between the signing of the contract 
and the fixation of material and labor in the strue- 
ture. 

The campaign is actively on in all seetions. It is 
the individual here and there who is deferring 
building construction who needs laboring with. 
In attempting to bear the building market he is 
attempting to sell Uncle Sam short, for Unele Sam 
is avowedly behind the building movement at this 
time. He has against him not only the logie of 
experience but the weight of patriotic sentiment 
in the country. As we are all getting more for 
what we have to sell, let us be willing to pay ac- 
cordingly for what we buy. And if lower prices 
in general are to come, let them come naturally and 
gradually, without any effort on our part to hurry 
the process into a panic. 





AMERICAN INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE 


Slowly the cumbersome business machinery of 
the country is squaring itself for the enormous task 
confronting it. Time is needed to bring about 
the readjustment from the high speed of produe- 
tion of war-time to the more moderate speed and 
more widely distributed production required in 
time of peace. The war-time production represents 
a concentration of effort on the essentials in the 
making and carrying on of war. In other words, 
not only are the necessaries of life required, but 
there is needed also the greatest development in 
engines of destruction, whereas in times of peace 
to a considerable extent these same factors are 
made to serve the uses of mankind in constructive 
work, 

An illustration of this is found in the develop- 
ment of the shipping industry. For half a century 
the United States has been greatly handicapped 
in the limited amount of ocean tonnage flying the 
Stars and Stripes. International jealousy and com- 
mercial factors before the war apparently made it 
impossible for American capital, and the United 
States as a nation, to develop a merchant marine 
of sufficient size to be a factor in the world’s com- 
merce. Other nations having a large ocean tonnage 
offered such inducements in the way of cheaper 
rates and facilities that plans for the building of 
American ocean going ships did not offer suffi- 
ciently alluring profits to attract American capital. 

The war brought about a condition that made it 
imperative that America build ships. Great Britain, 
which has been the leader in the world’s carrying 
business, because of the havoe wrought by sub- 
marine warfare to her own shipping was foreed 
to welcome the development of American ship build- 
ing, for otherwise she would have been unable 
to prevent famine and possibly starvation in 
the British Isles and such a development very 
likely would have lost the war. Costly as has been 
the war, there have been beneficial results to the 
United States in at least one or two ways. The 
war has unified American effort and made possible 
the development of greater efficiency and it has 
encouraged the building of a merchant marine 
that will do much toward giving this country a fore- 
most position in international commerce. 

But there are other developments that the war 
contributed that must be taken into consideration 
before business will be in a position to make much 
headway on a peace footing. Many industries, be- 
cause of their less essential character, have been 
compelled to wait for capital and material until 
the war had been concluded. Labor conditions were 
also a factor in increasing costs to a point where 
they automatically restricted output. Until suffi- 
tient progress has been made in the readjustment 
to a peace basis thru a lowering of the prices for 
materials, cost of living and wages it does not seem 
probable that many of these industries will find 
courage to speed up on production. 

So far this year the developments in the busi- 
hess and industrial world have been notable as 
marking the beginning of a period of a considerable 


trade readjustment as well as a new era in world 
politics. The splendid coéperation of Great Britain 
with the United States in solving the problems 
confronting Europe is encouraging, and after all 
the success of the war depends upon the recogni- 
tion of the policy of eliminating uncompromising 
national selfishness. Otherwise the time would not 
be far distant when self interests and petty jeal- 
ousies would again come to the front and thru 
secret diplomacy unsettle the peace established at 
the conclusion of the present war. 

Germany’s attitude contains much of the bluff 
and bluster that have marked the Teutonie national 
career for many years. It is inconceivable that 
Germany could show any considerable resistance to 
whatever peace terms the conference at Paris might 
dictate and more especially if these terms were 
predicated on a humanitarian and fair-play basis. 

An indication of how business views the peace 
developments up-to the present time is found ix the 
comment of the National City Bank of New York 
in discussing the ‘‘league of nations.’’ It says: 

““The conference has adopted by unanimous 
vote the proposal offered by President Wiison and 
seconded by Lloya-George, the British premier, fon 
the formation of a permanent league of nations 
for the consideration of international interests. 
There was nothing in the speeches of the Presi- 
dent or premier to justify the apprehensions of 
those who have argued that great complications 
were likely to develop from the establishment of a 
world’s organization. It is not likely that any 
super-state vested with sweeping powers will be 
created, but it is manifestly impossible that when 
the deliberations of this conference come to an 
end and the final adjournment is had there shall 
be no organization representing these nations to 
succeed it. 

‘‘The reorganization of the nations of Europe, 
which is foreshadowed and already in part estab- 
lished, can not merely be set up by this conference 
and then left to any fate without support of spon- 
sorship from the hands that have ordained it. That 
would be a policy of egregious folly. Incidental 
to the reorganization there will be many difficult 
questions to settle, which will require time and the 
friendly offices of the powers who are chiefly re- 
sponsible for the new order. Boundary questions, 
debt obligations, differences of race, language and 
religion, the resentments springing from past rela- 
tions, the flash of economic interests, with antagon- 
isms and rivalries of every kind would instantly 
threaten the permanency of the settlement and 
peace of Europe.’ 

Obviously the United States, which was forced 
into this war from high ideals and pure motives, 
can not disown or disregard its own responsibility 
in this settlement, nor is the development of the 
league of nations an illogical one; in fact, to die- 
tate terms of peace and then turn chaotie Europe 
loose to work out its own salvation would seem most 
illogical and fraught with dangers of an inter- 
rupted peace. The menace of the Balkan situation 


had been hanging over Europe for years before 
plunging a part of the world into war, but onee 
the peace of Europe was interrupted by a small 
war in the southeastern part there seemed no pos- 
sibility of stemming the tide and the ultimate out- 
come was the world war now being concluded. 

Meantime the reéstablishment of the free markets 
of the world on a peace basis will be impossible 
until the terms of peace are finally decided and 
some definite idea ean be formulated regarding the 
future participation of the various elements in 
Kurope in the world’s affairs. Central Europe 
must be fed and financed. Just how this problem is 
to be worked out depends very largely upon the 
terms of peace and the characters of the govern- 
ments set up in the place of those which collapsed 
in the closing days of actual hostilities. 

Business in this country is progressing satisfae- 
torily. Attention is called to the fact that this is 
the dull season in most lines of trade. Naturally 
when there is any great fundamental change busi- 
ness slows down. This took place in the days fol 
lowing the entrance of the United States into the 
war when it was a well known fact that the partici 
pation in war stimulates industrial activity and 
greatly increases production in all essential lines, 
Undoubtedly the reaction from war activities has 
set in, but the readjustment is progressing so 
orderly that care should be taken not to mistake 
seasonable slack in trade, which ean be traced to 
mild weather conditions and to other factors, for 
a letdown directly due to a war reaction. 

Naturally every one expects prices heretofore 
maintained on the basis of a heavy war demand 
to decline to a peace basis. The letup in the de- 
mands of war business together with cancelation 
of contracts would contribute to such a change. 
With prices receding jobbers and retailers would 
proceed with conservation in buying so far as war 
materials are concerned. 

So far there is nothing in the situation of an 
alarming character. Necessarily the return of a 
large number of men released from the army is 
certain to create a surplus of manpower, while the 
readjustments in industry due to the release of 
high paid men and women from munition factories 
to other pursuits add to this surplus. It is human 
nature for one having received high wages to balk 
at accepting lower compensation if it can be 
avoided. Many munition workers are idle rather 
than accept the changed conditions. 

Time will overcome this difficulty, provided the 
readjustment is not interrupted by violence and 
disastrous strikes. Herein lies the most serious 
menace in the business situation, but so far efforts 
to paralyze by sympathetic strikes are not pro- 
ductive of the far reaching results their promoters 
have looked for. The attitude of those in executive 
positions indicates a desire to avert the develop- 
ments of a period of disturbed labor conditions 
which would seriously affect the prosperity of the 
country and interfere not only with war financing 
but the readjustment to a peace footing. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


General business conditions continue quiet and 
without feature, and it is hard to predict when a 
greater activity, such as has been expected to 
materialize for some time, will set in. The situa- 
tion hinges largely on the price question. Already 
have there been a great many noteworthy reces- 
sions from the previous high levels, but consumers 
persist in holding up purchases, other than for im- 
mediate and pressing needs, awaiting still lower 
prices and their stabilization. Prospects for future 
commercial and industrial activity, however, are 
bright, and all indications are of an unprecedented 
prosperity as soon as consumers have been made to 
feel that conditions in the market have been stabil- 
ized sufficiently to permit transactions without risk 
and they once begin to enter the market. The re- 
cent lowering of ocean freight rates and the easier 
money conditions now prevailing are, among others, 
signs of an approaching revival of trade. In the 
meanwhile there are some seriously disturbing fac- 
tors in the situation, the foremost of which is the 
growing unemployment following on the heels of 
demobilization. However, a close view of the situ- 
ation leads to the belief that much of the existing 
labor surplus is merely a matter of poor assimila- 
tion. In many localities the shortage of labor is 
practically as acute now as several months ago; in 
some other sections there is an even balance be- 
tween supply and demand, while elsewhere, princi- 
pally in the East, industry is incapable of absorb- 
ing all the labor offering and unemployment con- 
sequently increases. Apparently all that is needed 
to remedy this situation is an efficient system of 
distribution of labor. Idle machinery also seems 
to grow in percentage, partly due to strikes and 
partly to the slow development of commercial orders 
to replace cancelled or completed Government con- 
tracts. 

* * * 

There has been no appreciable quickening in the 
North Carolina pine market, which continues quite 
lethargic. A steady, even tho perhaps slow, im- 
provement henceforth is expected, 
however, manufacturers feeling 
that they have now weathered the 
most severe stage of the transition 
period and that no undue disturb- 
ance will accompany future steps toward a normal 
basis. They derive a good deal of satisfaction from 
the fact that this period of virtual stagnation has 
been passed thru without any noteworthy break in 
prices, despite all attempts to hammer them down. 
Of course, there has been a price-cutting element, 
composed mostly of the small mills, which have op- 
erated constantly and have had an adverse influence 
on the market, but the larger manufacturers have 
shown a united front and thus have succeeded in 
large measure in counteracting this influence. The 
fair weather of the last few weeks has favored the 
small air-dry mills, however, and if it continues and 
they thus are enabled to increase their production 
and persist in offering it at very low prices the 
kiln-dry operators undoubtedly will feel the effects. 
Reports state that competing woods also are com- 
ing into North Carolina pine territory at prices con- 
siderably less than the recent Government maxi- 
mums, to which the manufacturers hold rigidly. 
But the manufacturers show no eagerness to force 
their product on the market, and least of all at a 
concession, for their stocks are low and production 
still is only 49 percent of normal, and they feel 
that by the time they have worked their production 
up and rebuilt their stocks they will find a good 
market awaiting them, despite the present depre- 
dations of their competitors. Taken all in all, con- 
ditions show every sign of improving and the future 
seems quite promising. 

* 


NORTH 
CAROLINA 
PINE 


* * 


Demand for southern pine this year will be about 
300 percent greater than it was, all told, last year, 
in the opinion of well informed southern piners, 
and this is easy to believe when 
the fundamental conditions ruling 
the market are reviewed. Demand 
for building items is reported to 
be developing fast, and the call for flooring, ceiling, 
drop siding and finish is said to be so strong that 
retailers who delay until spring in stocking up, 
hoping for lower prices in the meanwhile, might 
have to search for these items and, when found, 
have to pay prices in sharp contrast to those they 
now expect will prevail. There is indeed no indica- 
tion that prices will soften. Instead, they re- 
main very firm, and at some centers show an ad- 
vance of about $1, particularly on boards and di- 
mension. The big export organizations now form- 
ing are said to be cleaning up everything from 
No. 1 common available for shipment, evidently 
— a foreign demand to develop soon that 
will absorb everything offered. This movement 
is taking much material off the market, tho not 
as yet reflected in the statistics on the trend of 
trade. The requirements of the oil fields, par- 


SOUTHERN 
PINE 


ticularly in Texas, are another feature of the trade, 
it being estimated that orders for 300 to 500 cars 
of material already have been placed. In the 
meanwhile mill stocks are negligible, much de- 
mand remains unsatisfied, and the manufacturers 
show no particular eagerness to quote on business 
offered them; as a matter of fact, many of them 
refuse business, preferring to let production run 
ahead of their shipments and bookings, to give 
them a chance to rebuild their stocks. During the 
week ended Feb. 7, 150 mills reporting to the 
Southern Pine Association produced a total of 67,- 
970,390 feet, compared with a normal production 
of 96,148,502 feet; shipped 59,576,202 feet, and 
booked orders for 46,456,146 feet. 


* * * 


Numerous inquiries for hardwoods are in cireu- 
lation and an excellent volume of business is 
handled, mostly for immediate shipment, no long 

term contracts being offered or ac- 
HARDWOODS cepted. Altho it is expected to in- 

crease steadily henceforth, not 
much building demand has developed as_ yet, 
the present business being confined almost wholly 
to industrials, among which the furniture trade is 
the most prominent. It reports a heavier retail 
trade opening up and is preparing for increased 
activity as the spring season approaches. Vehicle 
and agricultural implement manufacturers also are 
factors and the railroads are reported to be buying 
better. But business is not yet normal and there 
are many consumers who still remain off the mar- 
ket, awaiting further readjustment and possibly 
lower prices. That their expectations in the lat- 
ter respect are not justified and are not likely to 
be realized is increasingly clear to the student of 
conditions as the market readjustment progresses. 
Stocks are low; the present demand equals the cur- 
tailed production, prohibiting replenishment, and 
there is enough business in sight to consume every 
stick of hardwood as it leaves the saw, literally. 
At present there is a general firmness in quota- 
tions, based on the knowledge of these conditions, 
and an early advance in most of the popular items 
is looked for. Recent ‘advices from London state 
that the British timber controller has issued an or- 
der permitting dealings in hardwoods outside of 
the United Kingdom. This is certain to have a 
quickening effect on the American hardwood trade 
and to result in an early resumption of trade with 
Great Britain. It is from that country that most 
of the lumber business will come during this season, 
while business with France and Belgium may be 
slow in materializing and may not be forthcoming 
in volume before next year. The reason for this is 
that the problem in Great Britain is essentially 
one of building and not pf rebvilding. On the 
continent, where the war brought actual devasta- 
tion, it is not merely a problem of rebuilding, but 
of complete reconstitution, and as France is am- 
bitious, now that it must rebuild, to do so on a 
clean slate, there is much work to be done before 
building operations on any great scale can be be- 
gun. Great Britain may safely be figured on as the 
principal foreign lumber buyer during the next 
season, 

* * * 

There is a steady development of inquiry and 
demand for eypress and last week registered an 
encouraging gain in bookings in comparison with 

any other weck for some time, altho 
CYPRESS it still ran largely toward fill-in 
orders for mixed cars. Mill stocks 
are still low and considerably broken and _ pros- 
pects are that they will continue so, and prices 
consequently are firmly held. Manufacturers and 
distributers are urging their customers to take ad- 
vantage of present prices to get in their orders 
for spring distribution; and unless they heed this 
advice it is likely that many of them will be in 
a bad way for stock later. The railroads are re- 
ported to be among the principal purchasers of 
cypress. 

* * * 

There has not been any change in the northern 
pine market. The retail trade continues poor, the 
yards apparently having covered their spring wants 

on a most conservative basis, and 
NORTHERN buy now only on a hand-to-mouth 
PINE basis, presumably because they ex- 
pect a reduction in prices shortly 
and are postponing their main purchases until then. 
Nevertheless, prices remain firm and no lower prices 
are in prospect. As long as production costs remain 
as high as at present they will support the price 
level. Colder weather and repeated snowfalls have 
favored logging operations and they are now pro- 
gressing on a larger scale. An improved labor 
supply is also noted, altho there still is a shortage; 
but with demobilization progressing steadily this 
condition, it is hoped, will soon be remedied, to 
permit logging and mill operations to paoceed un- 
hampered in this respect. The prospect for an 


early revival of trade activity is bright and it should 
set in as soon as retailers and consumers become 
convinced that lower price levels can not prevail, 
Production of thirteen mills reporting to the North- 
ern Pine Manufacturers’ Association during the 
week ended Feb. 1 amounted to only 176,430 feet, 
shipments to 3,013,254 feet, and orders to 3,120,540 
feet. 
* * * 

Inland Empire manufacturers of western pines 
are busily laying plans for the season’s cut and 
for means of meeting the buying that is ex- 

pected to grow steadily. Unques- 
WESTERN tionably the winter has not been a 
PINES. good one for logging in the lower 
valleys, but many of the  op- 
erators cutting there normally do a large part of 
their logging in summer. Recently there hag 
been an adjustment in prices, the trend on 
the whole being upward, tho a few conces- 
sions are still to be noted. For example, 
F & L dimension can now be purchased for 
several dollars less than a month ago. On the 
other hand, Nos. 1 and 2 western white pine 
have advanced $1, and inch B & better west- 
ern pine, in 8-inch and wider, has advanced $2, 
Otherwise there have been no changes in prices, 
with the possible exception of F & L inch boards, 
which may be a trifle cheaper. During the week 
ended Feb. 1 thirty mills reporting to the West- 
ern Pine Manufacturers’ Association produced a 
total of 5,945,131 feet, or a scant 25 percent of 
normal production, which amounts to 22,175,000 
feet. Orders, on the other hand, reached 67 per- 
cent of normal, amounting to 15,225,000 feet, and 
shipments 50 percent of normal, amounting to 11,- 
231,098. This extreme outbalancing between orders 
and shipments on the one hand and production on 
the other has now continued for several weeks and 
it is clear that mill stocks are undergoing a strain, 
In the meanwhile all energy is devoted to logging, 
and when this is completed a record mill cut may 
be expected. 

* * * 

Altho the labor troubles that have rocked the 
north Pacific coast during the last few weeks have 
not directly affected the lumber industry, they 

caused a general slowing down of 
DOUGLAS all operations. Those mills which 
FIR at their beginning still were closed 

after the general holiday  shut- 
down have remained so until the outcome of the 
unrest could be determined, and this has affected 
production, which still is down around 67 percent 
of normal and is somewhat below both shipments 
and orders. Business continues quite slow, but 
there are unmistakable signs of a steady future im- 
provement. Prices are reported as generally firm- 
er than a week ago and in some instances have ad- 
vanced about $1 a thousand, which brings list No. 
25 into sight. Eastern distributers of fir say that 
inquiries from country yards are considerably bet- 
ter and that they look for an improved demand 
shortly. More fir has been sold in the middle 
western markets during the last few months than 
during any other corresponding period, and they 
declare themselves satisfied that Douglas fir has 
come eastward to stay and that its distribution 
will grow steadily henceforth. During the week 
ended Feb. 5, 118 mills reporting to the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association produced a total 
of 52,330,174 feet, compared with a normal pro- 
duction of 77,886,000 feet; shipped 52,564,196 feet, 
or 234,022 feet above production, and booked new 
business amounting to 61,464,518 feet. 

* * * 

With considerable relief the lumber industry 
sees the problem of Government surplus stocks of 
lumber clearing up. The surplus, instead of total- 
ling 350,000,000 to 500,000,000 
feet, as has previously been esti- 
mated, has now dwindled down to 
approximately 140,000,000 feet. 
The disposal of the surplus stocks of hardwood 
lumber was the subject of a recent conference be- 
tween Government officials and representatives of 
the lumber industry, at which it developed that a 
very small proportion of them, not exceeding 10,000,- 
000 feet, was of a merchantable quality, which can 
readily be absorbed by the industry without detri- 
ment to the market. The surplus of southern pine, 
also much smaller than expected, according to cur- 
rent plans will be marketed thru the Georgia-Flor- 
ida Saw Mill Association, which has been given six 
months in which to accomplish this. No trouble 
is expected in converting this materia] into com- 
mercial channels without undue pressure on the 
market, for as the eventual demand is expected to 
exceed the productive capacities of the industry 
anyhow, in view of the present low stocks and cur- 
tailed outputs, this surplus now really is counted 
on as a reserve stock that can be used to excellent 
advantage. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


LANDS FOR SOLDIERS 


Would appreciate any information you can give me 
regarding the rights of a discharged soldier in home- 
steading timberlands either in the United States or its 
ijslands.— INQUIRY No, 63. 


[The above inquiry comes from a private in a 
southern training camp. The land laws of the 
United States give to soldiers who served in our 
previous wars privileges of homesteading which 
credit upon the period of settlement required the 
period of service as a soldier. Undoubtedly such 
a law will be passed for the benefit of soldiers and 
sailors in the war with Germany, but such legisla- 
tion has not been given effect. A law has been en- 
acted providing that if an enlisted soldier was a 
homesteader at the time of enlistment or if his 
family is in actual settlement on Government land 
he may execute his application for entry before hie 
commanding officer instead of at a Government land 
office, and the residence, cultivation and improve- 
ment performed by his family will comply with the 
law as tho he were personally present. Whatever 
homestead rights are accorded to enlistment in 
connection with present unappropriated Govern- 
ment lands will be of little value, because such re- 
maining lands are of very poor character in gen- 
eral. From time to time land suitable for agricul 
ture is being segregated from national forest re- 
serves and thrown open for entry. 

The chief opportunity for farms for soldiers and 
sailors will be given by the current movement to 
reclaim swamp lands by draining, or to reclaim 
arid lands by irrigation or to prepare cut-over lands 
which are most valuable for agriculture by clearing 
of stumps and otherwise improving. This move- 
ment, however, is still in the stages of research and 
investigation and the only action thus far taken 
by Congress on this is an appropriation of $200,000 
for investigation which is being conducted by the 
United States Reclamation Service and not by the 
general land office. Several other bills have been 
introduced, however. 

Undoubtedly the returning soldier who desires to 
acquire and operate a farm will be given liberal op- 
portunities, but, as already stated, there is as yet 
no definite legislation covering the details.— 
Eprror. | 





A QUOTATION ON FLITCHED HICKORY 


We are just in receipt of a quotation which reads as 
follows : 


—8/4—Flitched Hickory 


10%—1s and 2s..........0:% @ $78.00 per M. feet 
20%—No. 1 Com........... @ 58.00 per M. feet 
30%—No. 2 Com........... @ 40.00 per M. feet 
. 40%—No. 8 Com........... @ 30.00 per M. feet 


Can you advise us by return mail just what is meant 
by flitched hickory? We would also appreciate your 
opinion upon this quotation as to whether or not it 
is a reasonable one.—INQuIRY No. 102. 


[Undoubtedly this hickory has not been edged. 
Plank intended for cutting into dimension is often 
sold that way, because more dimension pieces can 
be cut from such a plank than could be secured 
from it if it had first been edged. It would be 
well, however, to have a thoro understanding as to 


. the system of measurement. Is the flitch to be 


measured by the size of edged plank which it will 
produce, or is its width to be taken as the average 
of the narrow face and the wide face at the nar- 
row end, or the average of the narrow face at the 
two ends? 


_The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is not able to de- 
cide whether the prices quoted are low or high.— 
KpiTOoR. | 


INTERESTED IN STUDY OF CREDITS 


Please note attached clipping taken from your issue 
of the AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN for Feb. 1. 

The writer is interested in the course set forth in 
this write-up and kindly asks that you advise the 
details and particulars of this offer. To whom should 
one write for information regarding entering this class 
for evening study ?—INQuIRY No. 57. 


[The above letter comes from the credit manager 
of a well known lumber manufacturer both north 
and south. It refers to the editorial announcement 
given in our Feb.-1 issue regarding the educational 
department recently established by the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men. This work is not yet com- 
plete as regards the text of the various courses, 
but information regarding correspondence courses 
may be secured upon request addressed to Secretary 
J. H. Tregoe, National Association of Credit Men, 
41 Park Row, New York City. 

It is the intention as far as possible to supply 
this course thru the medium of the educational 
classes of the Y. M. C. A. or day or night courses 
of established universities or schools. It is also 
intended to encourage as far as possible the organ- 
jzation of local enducational branches by city asso- 


ciations of credit men. Where local classes are 
made available by either of these plans students 
will be expected to receive the courses thru them. 
The correspondence study course is intended only 
for students so situated that established classes 
are not available.—Ep1Tor. | 





LOG NUMBERING HAMMER WANTED 


We are in the market for a marking hammer which 
will number logs in rotation, and I should be glad to 
know whether you know of any such tool. Our logs 
are marked for scaling entirely in booms in the water 
and we desire to have a hammer which we can use to 
mark all logs in the boom from one up to the total 
number. A tool of this kind is deseribed in Austin 
Cary’s “Handbook for Northern Woodsmen,” but it is 
of German make. Can you advise me if it is possible 
to secure such a hammer in America ?—INQuiRyY No, 78. 


[The above inquiry comes from a district for- 
ester in Canada. ‘The illustration referred to is 
reproduced herewith. A Chicago die sinker and 
engraver who has a large trade in log marking 
hammers says that it would cost probably $50 to 
make up a numbering hammer following the design 
shown, but of more solid construction as far as the 
holder for the two movable figures is concerned. 
This is for construction in solid tool steel. This 
price may seem somewhat high at first thought, 
but a numbering set with four movable figures and 
the holder would require a set of forty figures 
which cost $1.50 to $2 each, according to size and 
character. These are in reality tool steel type and 
must be squared by hand upon six surfaces before 
being cut. A numbering wheel of ten figures can 
be made more cheaply than one with ten movable 
figures. This is first lathe turned, then the ten 
flat faces are milled; the figures are roughly routed 
out by machine and then finished by hand work. 

If there were any demand in the United States 
for such a tool in quantity it could be manufac- 
tured more cheaply in another way. The wheel 








A LOG NUMBERING HAMMER 


would be cast with dovetailed grooves and the 
numbers also separately cast and afterward in- 
serted and fastened in the face of the wheel. Or- 
dinary log marking hammers of cast iron with case 
hardened faces give excellent service and wear 
slowly. 


It is possible that a log numbering hammer of 
similar design is already obtainable in this coun- 
try. This is inserted as an inquiry, first, whether 
any of our readers know where such an article may 
be obtained, and, second, if it is not in the market 
at this time how many of our readers would have 
use for a device of this sort if some manufacturer 
will place it on the market ?—Ep1Tor. | 


‘‘RULING’’ PRICES ON PULP WOOD . 


I so far have not been able to sell my spruce pulp- 
wood, for the reason I presume that the paper mill 
people have set their price and portioned off their 
buying districts. 

At the ruling price, $12 per cord for the spruce, I 
get % cent a pound for what net paper it produces. 
It costs the paper companies less than 24% cents a 
pound to produce this paper; this includes the purchase 
price and all other expenses, so if you know what good 
spruce paper is selling at you can figure out what the 
paper companies are making out of a cord of spruce, 
and it is not the supply and demand that regulates 
the price. It is the pulp mill ring or combination. 

A cord of spruce ordinarily weighs 4,500 pounds and 
it produces 2,000 pounds net paper. 

I just write you this to show you what a pulp pro- 
ducer is up against and I expect the paper mill crowd 
will put a lot of producers out of business before long. 

If you don’t think that I am right in my statement 
as above I would like to hear from you.—INQUIRY 
No. 95. 


[As a large user of paper the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN has no disposition to question our corre- 
spondent’s statement. On the other hand, it does 
not undertake to guarantee the accuracy of the cost 
figures for the manufacture of paper which he 
quotes. It depends largely of course on what kind 
of paper he is talking about. As a matter of fact 
what is known as spruce newsprint paper at the 
present time may have as much as 75 percent of 
balsam in it under improved manufacturing methods 
without impairing its standard of quality. Balsam, 
however, does not bring spruce prices as a pulp- 
wood,—EDITOoR. } 


GENERAL AND SPECIAL USES OF WOODS 


This association has received an inquiry from a per- 
son who desires to procure a list of the industrial and 
specialty uses of white pine, basswood, poplar and 
cypress. Can you furnish us with this information ?— 
Inquiry No. 107. 


|The above inquiry comes from the secretary’s 
office of one of the lumber associations. It would 
be practically impossible to give a list of the gen- 
eral uses for which any one of these four woods 
is actually employed, and as a matter of fact for 
general purposes it very often is entirely immate- 
rial which one of them is selected, or if there is 
any practical difference it is upon the question of 
relative price rather than of relative adaptation for 
the purpose. 

There are Government statistics regarding the 
kinds of woods used in the considerable number of 
industries, the most available statement of which 
is probably in ‘‘Lumber and Its Uses’’ by R. 8. 
Kellogg. The following tabulation is from that 
source, giving a list of these industries in the 
relative order of the quantity of wood which they 
annually use. This quantity is stated in the first 
column in terms of millions of feet. Mr. Kellogg 
is somewhat vague in indicating the year for which 
these statistics stand, but it may be taken in gen- 
eral as representing average normal annual con- 
sumption prior to the beginning of the war. The 
second column shows the percentage of cypress rep- 
resented in the total amount of lumber consumed 
in the industries and the other three columns show 
similar percentages for the other three woods. 


Use ¥: 
million Bass W. Pop- 
feet Oypress wood Pine lar 
Boxes and crates.... 4,600 1 2 25 4 
Furniture and fixtures 1,400 < 3 Lp fy 
Car construction ... 1, ana - 6 8 
We id ocd cage cs 740 7 
Woodenware and nov 

Ca ave badness 400 2 14 12 
Agricultural imple- 

BOOMER cc cccce tec: $20 2 i] as 
Musical instruments. 260 ats 4 3 16 
Tanks and silos..... 225 16 ea 8 aid 
Ship and boat build- 

ME Rucscdodkunede 200 3 7 aa 
Caskets and coffins... 150 13 2 22 6 
Refrigerators and 

kitchen cabinets.. 140 1 4 6 + 
GND ic ccc edsce 100 oa 14 2 2 
Matches and _ tooth- 

Sch octaduca 85 as 7 86 
Laundry appliances. 8( 19 6 4 
Shade and map roll- 

GER cidcausasecntes 79 ia a 78 aw 
Trunks and valises. . 75 2 28 10 4 
Machine construction 69 23 2 8 3 
Boot and shoe find- 

MO Secetiadewews 66 aa 5 
Picture frames and 

moldings ........ 65 say 31 9 3 
Shuttles, spools and 

BODO cracdwaeds ¢ 65 ad 3 en 1 
Tobacco boxes .,.... 63 2 7 ae 12 
Sewing machines... . 60 ss a “a 13 
Pumps and wood pipe 56 4 Eas 22 3 
Automobiles ....... 37 we he oi 19 
Pulleys and convey- 

We aekknaen eas 36 2 1 


entific instruments 35 


~~) 
~ 


Se ter anvackens 29 wie 30 8 3 
Sporting and athletic 

PO [/- rena 25 1 3 4 
Patterns and flasks, 

eee 24 a Th 1 
Bungs and faucets. . 21 ot 1 85 
Plumbers’ woodwork. 20 1 4 4 
Klectrical machinery 

and apparatus..... 18 1 2 17 3 
| —e er 13 ae 6 Sa 2 
a er 12 ea 2 a ad 
Sb 06 <acens 10 aie “a 17 3 
Playground equip- 

BOGE. ccccescocac 9 wa as oF 1 
Butchers’ blocks and 

i ee ee 8 ad 2 “7 
Cie tavacedteanees 8 18 6 14 
Signs and supplies. . 7 1 47 1 
Printing materials. . 5 ne 7 oe 3 
Weighing apparatus. 5 ‘ : 3 1 


Under each wood in this book is also given a 
much longer list of articles in which the wood is 
known to be used to a greater or less extent, but 
without indicating the proportions. These lists 
are too long for reproduction here and attention is 
therefore directed to the book itself. 


When it comes to specialty uses each wood has 
its own physical characteristics and for these spe- 
cial purposes some one wood is usually considered 
to be best adapted. For fine pattern work one 
naturally thinks of white pine; the well known 
durability of cypress indicates its use in exposed 
situations; poplar has always enjoyed a popularity 
for vehicle bodies; basswood has uses largely dic- 
tated by its soft working, but also has physical 
qualities that especially recommend it for the man- 
ufacture of washboards and washing machines, 
butter ladles and creamery packages and a consid- 
erable class of articles intended for decoration by 
burned work or pyrography. It is also a very 
good wood for the manufacture of excelsior and 
of a considerable variety of rotary veneer products. 
—Epiror. ] 
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TO SUBSIDIZE AIRPLANE FOREST PROTECTION 


Quebec Government Will Aid Forest Protection 
—Fire Preventive Measures Drastic 


MontrEAL, P. Q., Feb. 11.—The Quebec Govern- 
ment at the session of parliament now being held 
has voted a subsidy to the St. Maurice Forest Pro- 
tective Association, in order that that body may 
patrol its forests with airplanes. According to the 
bill, which is the work of the Hon. Jules Allard, 
minister of lands and forests, drastic measures are 
to be taken to protect the forests of the province 
from fire. In addition to the airplane patrol which 
will guard the forests, the bill forces the members 
of the St. Maurice Forest Protective Association 
and other bodies to take other protective measures 
against fire. If they do not, the minister will un- 
dertake to do so and charge the cost of operations 
up to the association. 

Up to 1904 the Quebee Government looked after 
fire protection in the province, but in that year 
some of the lumber companies notified the Govern- 
ment that they would be responsible for the pro- 
tection of their forests and formed an association 
for that purpose. These associations have grown 
in number and influence, until now there are four 
big associations, one on the St. Maurice, another 
in the Upper Ottawa and two more on the Lower 
St. Lawrence and in the southern counties. Alto- 
gether 90 percent of the companies have joined one 
or other of the four associations. It is to force 
the remaining 10 percent to have proper fire pro- 
tection that Mr. Allard’s bill is designed. The 
Government can not force these companies to join 
the fire protective associations, but it does intend 
that they shall guard their forest concessions or 
have it done for them by the Government at their 
expense. Altogether the movement is a very pro- 
gressive one and ought to go a long way toward 
lessening fire loss in this province. 





GETS PERMITS FOR THREE BUILDINGS 

PirtsBuRGH, Pa., Feb. 10.—That KE. A. Diebold, 
of the Diebold Lumber Co., does not believe in the 
idea prevalent in building circles that building 
materials are too high to permit the construction 
of houses for investment purposes may be shown 
by the fact that he has recently taken out a permit 
for the erection of three 9-room dwellings, the cost 
for the three buildings to be $21,000. These houses 
will be built to sell and will be of excellent finish 
and modern design, Mr. Diebold, who is a former 
president of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association and one of the prominent lumber deal- 
ers of Pittsburgh, is thus setting an example that 
no doubt will have a good effect in starting a re- 
vival of building operations. At the building in- 
spector’s oflice it was remarked that this is one of 
the most encouraging permits issued this year and 
should encourage others who are thinking of build- 
ing to go ahead. 


GOVERNMENT HARDWOOD STOCKS ARE SMALL 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 10.—A joint confer- 
ence between representatives of the various Gov- 
ernment departments holding surplus stock of lum 
ber and representatives of the lumber industry was 
held here last Friday, under the auspices of the 
building materials division, War Industries Board, 
to consider the disposal of Government surplus 
stocks of hardwoods other than mahogany and 
black walnut, for the purpose of determining a 
method of procedure that would be best for the 
Government interests and at the same time receive 
the approval of the industry. After a thoro dis- 
cussion of the subject it was found that the Gov- 
ernment possesses a very small surplus of hard- 
woods, a large part of which is lumber not really 
merchantable, It developed that the Government is 
rapidly disposing of its stocks of hardwoods by re- 
distribution among its several construction bureaus 
and thru absorption by the industry in the adjust- 
ment of contracts. 

It was indicated that the Government surplus 
stocks of merchantable hardwoods do not exceed 
10,000,000 feet, and were located at more than 
forty points, with not more than 500,000 feet at 
any one point. The stocks thus are too small to 
affect the market in case of their disposal. At a 
later meeting a plan will be considered by which 
the industry may absorb this merchantable hard- 
wood at market prices whenever it is released by 
the Government. This plan is also to be considered 
in connection with the disposal of hardwood of 
special shapes. 

The War Department was represented at this 
conference by eight experts and department heads, 
and the Navy Department, the United States Hous- 
ing Corporation, the Railroad Administration and 
the War Industries Board were also represented. 
Those attending in behalf of the lumber industry 
were E. F. Perry, secretary National Wholesale 





Lumber Dealers’ Association; H. A. Hoover, of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association; R. 
Cunningham, of C, C. Mengel & Bros. Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky.; George H. May, of the Georgia-Florida 
Yellow Pine Co., Jacksonville, Fla.; Hall Hage- 
meyer, of the Lumbermen’s Club of Cincinnati; 
D. J. Treat, secretary of the New York Lumber 
Trade Association, New York City; C. W. Cantrell, 
secretary of the National Bureau of Wholesale 
Lumber Distributers, Washington, D. C.; B. C. 
Currie, of Currie & Campbell, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
and A. 8. Olmstead, vice president of the Barker 
Bond Lumber Co., New York City. Richard L. 
Humphrey, director of building materials, building 
materials division, War Industries Board, acted as 
chairman of the conference. 


~ 


DETROIT AS A LUMBER CONSUMER 


St. Louris, Mo., Feb. 10.—The outlook for the 
lumber business in Detroit is splendid, according to 
S. M. Master, of the Waggener Stores Co., who 
has just returned from that city, where his com- 
pany, in connection with B, F. Orr, of St. Louis, 
and W. J. Morris, of Detroit, operate the Central 
Mill & Lumber Co., a large wholesale and retail 
concern. The new company was formed several 
months ago and earries a large stock of crating 
material, general yard stock and timbers. This is 
supplied thru its St. Louis connections. 

‘*Ag soon as the automobile companies have 
completed their adjustments with the Government 
for uncompleted contracts they will begin a new 
era of automobile manufacture,’’ said Mr. Masters. 
‘“‘They expect 1919 to be a big year and 1920 to 
be still larger. Detroit is preparing to spend $50,- 
000,000 for improvements. House building, too, 
will soon take a spurt. I learned of one man who 
will erect 300 houses, and of another who will put 
up 100.’’ 








Dr. Charles W. Eliot, president emeritus 
of Harvard University, declares: 


‘*People should be encouraged to live 
in single houses well back from the street, 
with at least a small back yard. Happy 
home life with beauty is essential to the 
wholesome development of the people. The 
apartment house without a yard is not 
conducive to happy home life and does not 
improve mankind. 

“‘Tf we are to better the health and 
morals and prolong the lives of our people 
we must spread out as much as possible.’’ 











ACCIDENT PREVENTION PAYS ITS OWN WAY 


Everert, WAsH., Feb. 10.—A summary of the 
splendid work for accident prevention accomplished 
thru the efforts of safety engineers in different lo- 
calities in the State shows that during 1918 Class 10 
(extra hazardous) contributed only half as much as 
during 1917 to the industrial accident fund. 

Twenty-two months ago the millmen of Everett 
decided to employ Clarence Parker, who had had 
two or three years’ experience with the Industrial 
Commission, as safety engineer to inspect their 
plants for safeguards, carry on educational acci- 
dent prevention work among the workmen, investi- 
gate all accidents, see that proper reports were sent 
to Olympia, keep in touch with the injured work- 
man from the time of the accident until able to re- 
turn to work, see that he got proper treatment and 
attention, and proper compensation. The results 
show that it was good business and the proper thing 
to do and employers have concluded that educational 
accident prevention work means more to a plant 
than all the safeguards ever devised. One employer 
in the State who started the work four years ago 
thru such means has reduced the accidents in his 
plant 80 percent. The table below shows the cost 
of accidents in the various mills at Everett during 
1918: 


Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. Mill “A’’......... $1,484.75 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co, Mill “B’’......... 2,406.15 
Verry-Baker Lumber Co. ...cvccsvcccccuvee 1,469.15 
Robinson Manufacturing Co............+... 1,648.80 
Se 8 1 6 es ee Bree aera arr 1,240.95 
MORGRED, MONEE HO. 6.4:0:). 356.0100. 0:6 8:0 bab b8 0500 322.75 
Jamison Lumber & Shingle Co.............. 247.50 
Er er rer 53.35 
EREINOD THTMEIO LO ec oc ccc vee ccesecereesne 390.85 
wg Ae ee 492.95 
Pree HB. Baker TMH Co, 2.0.0 voce vvccecese 3,061.85 
Pe FD snk 6 0 oo 8 95.665 4650.0 8 bh ew aw 2,880.70 
Clark-Nickerson Lumber Co.............00- 4,168.44 
Oo AAO Ee INNO 0 oc ceeds ecacace 146.65 
CR Ces 6.04 :5,% 0:0 0 05.8. 040w bese ¥Ooe 28.85 
gE eer 146.65 





BURKHAM HALL dormitory of the Pine Mountain 
Settlement School, Pine Mountain, Ky., destroyed 
by fire recently, will be rebuilt with logs in the 
rough cut and snaked from the adjacent Cumber- 
land Mountains, The logs will be unhewn, just as 
they come from the mountain sides. It is believed 
that the unique building will be of much interest 
beeause of its unusual construction. 


PROMINENT LUMBERMEN FORM EXPORT COMPANY 


West Coast Enterprise Has Strong Connections 
—lIts Plans Comprehensive 


NEw ORLEANS, La., Feb. 11.—W. J. Haynen, 
who recently resigned as general lumber supervisor 
of the United States Shipping Board Emergency 
Fleet Corporation and who has been in New Orleans 
for the last week, visiting his family and looking 
after business interests, has formed a connection 
with the W. M. Cady interests and will organize on 
the Pacific coast the W. J. Haynen Lumber & [x- 
port Co. (Inc.), with offices at Seattle, Wash. 

The organization of this company will add to the 
interlocking concerns, the Harry 8S. Lafond Co, 
(Inc.), of New York City, and the A. J. Higgins 
Lumber & Export Co. (Inc.), of New Orleans, a 
strong distributing organization on the Pacific coast 
for both domestic and export shipment. 


It is announced that the export business of all 
of these companies will be handled thru the same 
foreign offices and agencies as at present established 
by the A. J. Higgins Lumber & Export Co. (Inc.). 
This latter company also operates under a special 
charter in Texas with offices at Beaumont, under 
the same name, the Texas branch being under the 
management of A. Milch, one of the best known 
men in the southern export trade. 


W. M. Cady, president of the W. M. Cady Lum- 
ber Co., of McNary, La., will be president of the 
new W. J. Haynen Lumber & Export Co. (Inc.), 
as he is of the Lafond company and the Higgins 
company. 

With Harry 8. Lafond in New York, A. J. Iig- 
gins in New Orleans, A. Milch in Beaumont and 
W. J. Haynen on the Pacific coast, Mr. Cady has 
surrounded himself with a coterie of the livest 
lumbermen in the country and thus assured the 
continued preéminence of the Cady interests both 
in the domestic and foreign lumber trade. 


Mr. Haynen, since the outbreak of the war, has 
been connected with the Government, his duties 
having expanded until he was made general lumber 
supervisor of the United States Shipping Board 
Kmergency Fleet Corporation with entire charge of 
all lumber purchases for the corporation, both on 
the Pacific coast and in the South, and his long 
connection with the Shipping Board has given him 
a keen insight into the shipping business, both in 
the matter of chartering bottoms and in forming 
connections with foreign and domestic buyers. 





BANDIT RAIDS MENACE LUMBER MILLS 


EL Paso, TEx., Feb. 10.—Renewal of banditry 
on the line of the Mexico Northwestern Railroad 
again threatens to interrupt the extensive lumber- 
ing operations of the Madera Co. (Ltd.), which 
owns large mills at Pearson and Madera, in addi 
tion to an adjoining tract of 3,000,000 acres of 
timber land. The railroad, timber tract and mills, 
as well as the big box factory in El Paso, are all 
owned by a syndicate of Canadian and English 
capitalists, which was headed by the late Dr. F. 8. 
Pearson, who lost his life in the sinking of the 
Lusitania. The latest attack on one of these prop- 
erties was made a few days ago by a band of 
alleged Villistas, commanded by Ramon Vega. The 
raiders robbed the general supply store of the 
Madera Co. (Ltd.) at Pearson, carrying off goods 
to the value of several thousand dollars. For long 
periods since the beginning of the revolutionary 
disturbances the mills and railroad have been out 
of commission, due to the depredations of various 
elements of revolutionists and acknowledged 
bandits. 


BIG SOUTHERN PINERS MOVE OFFICES 


JACKSON, Miss., Feb. 10.—As a further step 
forward in the giving of the service that has been 
the basis of the company’s prosperity, the Fink- 
bine Lumber Co., one of the largest manufac- 
turers of longleaf southern pine east of the 
Mississippi River, on Feb. 15 will move its ad- 
ministrative and sales offices from Wiggins, Miss., 
to Jackson, the State capital. Here it will occupy 
the entire fifteenth floor of the Millsaps Build- 
ing, and will have exceptionally good telegraphic 
and telephone facilities, besides being at a rail- 
road center having as connections the Illinois 
Central, Yazoo & Mississippi, Gulf & Ship Island, 
New Orleans & Great Northern and Alabama & 
Vicksburg railroads. Jackson is only nineteen 
hours from Chicago. 

The move to Jackson will bring the offices to 
within twenty-eight miles of the company’s big 
plant at D’Lo, where it has an electrically driven 
mill that is the latest word in sawmill const ruc- 
tion, manufacturing gang and band sawed long- 
leaf southern pine. The older plant at Wiggins 





has a capacity of 110,000 feet, and the combined 
daily capacity of both plants is 300,000 feet—-the 
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D’Lo plant, started Aug. 9, 1916, having two- 
thirds of the total capacity—thus giving the com- 
pany an annual capacity of 100,000,000 feet. At 
D’Lo the company has thousands of acres of 
stumpage that comprise some of the finest long- 
leaf southern pine left in the South, and produces 
dense, close longleaf timbers that have made the 
Finkbine name famous. 

The larger plant, situated about half a mile 
north of D’Lo, is said by experts to be one of the 
most modern in the South. There the company 
has built a little city, with sanitary sewerage 
and electrie lighting, that comprises scores of 
homes for the workers, and has Y. M. C. A. and 
club or company house, the latter being magnifi- 
cently equipped for the entertainment of the com- 
pany’s visitors. The care taken for the workers 
makes contented labor and is a foundation for 
the efficient service rendered by the company. 

W. E. Guild is treasurer and general manager, 
Cc. E. Klumb sales manager, Joseph G. Alexander 
resident manager at D’Lo and J. Klumb has 
charge of timber and cut-over lands. 


A VERSATILE SAWMILL 


MADISON, WIs., Feb. 10.—Sawdust from the 
dwarf sumach of New England, the teak of 
Africa, the giant redwood of the Pacific coast, 
and the mahogany of Honduras may be found 
mixed in the same pile at the new Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory sawmill here. This United 
States Forest Service laboratory has added a 
5-foot cireular saw to its mill equipment so that 
all material for testing can be sawed direct from 
log form. 

Logs of every native species suspected of hav- 
ing any industrial value and of many foreign 
woods will sooner or later roll on to the skids 
of this mill. The output 





PLAN ORDINANCE TO TAX INDUSTRIES 


Cincinnati Seeks Substitute Revenue Following 
Prohibition—How Lumber Is Affected 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 10.—Before the council 
of this city there is an ordinance for a levy on 
occupations for the purpose of raising revenue to 
make up a deficit resulting from the 1-percent 
State law, in anticipation of further loss of revenue 
when the prohibition law goes into effect. Before 
it is put up for passage there will be hearings of 
various interests that have anything to suggest in 
modification of the provisions, and lumbermen are 
scanning the draft of the proposed law to deter- 
mine if there are any clauses that may diserim- 
inate against them. 

The ordinance purposes to tax occupations, but 
the levies are to be made against the particular 
business itself and not upon individual employees. 
For this purpose lumbermen, like other industries, 
are to be divided into three classes—manufacturers, 
wholesalers and retailers, and there is a special 
tax of $50 on each lumber yard, but no specifica- 
tion as to area covered. 

The manufacturers’ class includes mills of all 
kinds, contractors for furnishing work, labor and 
materials for either private or public works and 
manufacturers of every kind of product. When 
these employ not more than five persons, the tax 
is to be $15; from five to twenty-five persons, $30; 
from twenty-five to 100 employees, $60; from 100 
to 200 employees, $100; from 200 to 300 employees, 
$150; from 300 to 400 employees, $200; more than 
400 employees, $300. 

Wholesalers with up to ten employees are to pay 
$25; from ten to thirty employees, $50, and thirty 
or more employees, $100. 





will never reach any of 
the wood using indus- 
tries, but will be used en- 
tirely by the various see- 
tions of the laboratory— 
in kiln drying experi- 
ments, strength tests, the 
manufacture of experi- 
mental parts of air- 
planes, vehicles, boxes, 
furniture ete., paper 
making, weather and fire 
proofing experiments, and 
tests of preservative 
treatments. 

The new saw is driven 
by a squirrel cage, 3- 
phase motor of 150 horse- 
power, and the carriage 
is of the drum friction 
feed type, equipped with 
quarter sawing dogs, 
power receding device 
and hand set works. 

The mill has a eapae- 
ity of 20,000 board feet daily, but the actual out- 
put will always be considerably less, since lumber 
for test purposes must be sawed according to a 
special diagram and the work takes about twice 
the time of ordinary sawing. 





WILL REBUILD BURNED SAWMILL 


BonNER, Mont., Feb. 8.—The Anaconda Copper 
Mining Co. now has a force of men at work clean- 
ing up the ruins of the sawmill at this place that 
was totally destroyed by fire on Jan. 16. Plans are 
being made for the construction of a new. and 
modern plant to take the place of the one destroyed. 
Kenneth Ross, manager of the lumber department, 
advises that the work of rebuilding will begin just 
as soon as conditions will permit. He hopes to 
have the new plant in operation by July of this 
year. 





TIE COMPANY ELECTS OFFICERS 


HuNTINGTON, W. VA., Feb. 10.—At the annual 
meeting of the stockholders of the Mercereau- 
Hawkins Tie Co., of Huntington, held recently, 
the following officers were elected: EK. K. Merce- 
reau, chairman of the board; H. B. Mercereau, 
president; C. W. Peters, vice president and gen- 
eral manager; F. B. Thornburg, secretary and 
treasurer. : 

J. M. Hawkins, the former president of the com- 
pany, retired Jan. 1, to accept the position of tie 
and lumber agent of the Chesapeake & Ohio Rail- 
road at Richmond, Va., and Mr. Peters, who has 
been associated with the company for the last 
year, assumes the active management of the busi- 
ness. 

The company will continue to handle cross ties, 
switch ties and hardwood lumber from Virginia, 
West Virginia and Kentucky and has recently made 
extensive purchase of oak boards and tie siding 
in Missouri and Arkansas for export. 





THIS MILL CUTS MORE 





SPECIES THAN ANY OTHER MILL IN THE WORLD 


Retailers not employing any other person, $6; 
having employees not exceeding three, $21; having 
employees not exceeding ten, $26; having employees 
not exceeding fifteen, $56, and more than fifteen 
employees, $106. 

There are about 200 corporations and individuals 
engaged in the lumber business in the classes speci- 
fied in the ordinance, and there are approximately 
100 lumber yards. Several thousands of dollars 
in taxes are involved to the manufacturing and 
distributing lumber interests. 





SHIP BUILDING DURING TWELVE MONTHS 


During the twelve months ended Jan. 31, 1919, 
the total merchant shipping built in American ship 
yards and officially numbered, including those for 
foreign owners, aggregated 1,957 of 2,920,832 gross 
tons. Of this number 392, of 810,194 gross tons, 
were sea-going wooden steamers, 490, of 1,982,372 
gross tons, were seagoing steel steamers, and the 
remainder were non-seagoing vessels, mostly of 
wooden construction, for domestie trade, During 
January, 1919, the output of ships dropped to 132 
vessels of 264,346 gross tons, of which forty-two 
were sea-going steel steamers, and nearly all the 
remaining ninety were wooden vessels. 

The seven months of unexampled activity at the 
country’s ship yards ended with last month. Dur- 
ing that record period ships built for American 
registry numbered 1,149 of 1,996,859 gross tons, 
to which total are added forty-eight wooden vessels 
of 100,288 gross tons built for foreign flags, mainly 
French. 

Of these 1,149 American yessels, 800, of 671,344 
gross tons, were built of wood, forty-eight being 
sailing, 248 being steam, 338 being gas and 166 
unrigged vessels. Of this number 424, of 307,764 
gross tons, were built in Atlantic and Gulf coast 
ship yards; 293, of 360,698 gross tons, in Pacific 
coast yards; thirty-nine, of 1,517 gross tons, on the 
Great Lakes, and forty-four, of 1,365 gross tons, in 


the western rivers. These figures show that the 
vessels built on the Pacific coast were considerably 
larger than those built elsewhere, the west Coast 
product averaging 1,231 gross tons each, compared 
with 726 gross tons of those built at Atlantic or 
Gulf coast yards. 

The steel vessels bMfit during the seven months 
totalled 349, of 1,325,515 gross tons, of which num- 
ber two were sailing, 333 were steam, seven were 
gas and seven were unrigged vessels. Of this num- 
ber 107, of 459,878 gross tons, were built in Atlantic 
and Gulf coast yards; 104, of 576,892 gross tons, in 

-acifie coast yards; 132, of 288,362 gross tons, on 
the Great Lakes, and six, of 383 gross tons, in the 
western rivers. Even in steel ships the Pacifie coast 
shows supremacy over the Atlantic and Gulf coast, 
with three ships fewer but with 117,014 more gross 
tons to its eredit. 


NEW SPRINGFIELD (MASS.) CONCERN 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., Feb. 10.—The Garrettson- 
Ellis Lumber Co. has been organized here with a 
capital of $50,000 and will on March 1 begin op- 
erations, succeeding the Garrettson Lumber Co. 
Executive offices will be maintained in the Phoenix 
Building. The officers are E. G. Garrettson, presi- 
dent, and Harry B. Ellis, treasurer. The organiza- 
tion is the outgrowth of a long association in which 
both Mr. Garrettson and Mr. Ellis have worked to- 
ward the consummation now attained, the organ- 
ization of their own lumber business. Mr. Garretts 
son was formerly with the Rice & Lockwood Lum- 
ber Co., and later with the A. C. Dutton Lumber 
Corporation as secretary. In 1915 he started the 
Garrettson Lumber Co., which he has operated sue- 
cessfully ever since. Mr. Ellis started with the Rice 
& Lockwood company as bookkeeper about fifteen 
years ago, and later was connected with the United 
Lumber Co., of Springfield, as office manager. For 
ten years he has been with the A. W. Burritt Co., 
of Bridgeport, Conn., where he attained a director 
ship and the position of sales manager. As both 
men are widely experienced in the lumber business, 
the new concern starts out under auspicious eir- 
cumstances and is greatly enlarging the old offices 
of the Garrettson Lumber Co. in order to handle 
a larger business. 








WESTERN PINE CUT AND SHIPMENTS 

PORTLAND, ORE., Feb. 8.—Secretary-Manager 
A. W. Cooper, of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association, has issued his annual report of the eut 
and shipments of western pine for the years 1917 
and 1918, showing the percentage shipped to each 
State in both years. Figures are also given showing 
the cut and shipments for nine years. The statisties 
follow: 









1917. 1918 
Cars Feet Cars Feet % 
Idaho ...... 3,004 83,633,289 2,068 57,637,343 4.98 
Montana ...11,481 i 8,078 197,734,214 17.08 
Oregon .... 1,739 1,227 $1,551,502 2.72 
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Washington. 2,486 62,600,373 
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2 4 019 48,552,971 4.19 
N. Dakota... 2,602 64,887,949 4.88 85,2 , 
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S. Dakota... £ 76,610,482 76 f 5.19 
Minnesota 83,244,112 26 «2, 77,650,674 6.71 
Wisconsin os 69,574,038 5.23 2, 73,272,267 6.33 
DOR ccedeve 4 104,720,260 7.87 4, 105,384,365 9.10 
llinois .... 88,201,072 6.63 3,2 85,847,803 7.42 
Kansas ... 7,036,810 $ 7,529,488 65 
Nebraska ‘ 77,246,714 2,4 62,102,34 5.36 
Missouri ... 304 7,565,199 11,038,800 95 
Colorado ... 1,343 35,760,173 26,635,068 2.30 


Wyoming 1,333 35,271,887 19,885,151 1.72 








WO os keeas 974 26,137,924 21,106,214 1,82 
Michigan ... 763 20,075,767 1,29 33,925,046 2.93 
CG cdcces 880 21,480,825 3 21,856,455 1.89 
Indiana .... 149 3,977,121 295 8,192,571 71 
Atlantic Coast 

States .... 3,578 91,651,192 6.88 4,804 129,102,677 11.15 
Other Eastern 

States .... 934 1.80 1,606 42,703,366 3.69 
Canada ‘ 384 .70 19 153,816 -84 
California .. 160 -29 4 124,186 O01 
Mepoet .ccc. 32 .06 4 67,848 01 

Totals.....51,851 1,330,299,616 100.00 44,693 1,157,611,357 100.00 
COR Bee ke cksvdeeks 1,304,115,774 Wee déaciucdase 1,361,455,537 
Yoar Cut Shipments 
Me cecnecuns 76,749,147 822,930,944 
Sere 760,396,317 652,777,364 


REE siccercccese 964,994,678 984,934,603 








) |, BOOPTT Te anaeeren 3 ‘ 889,113,957 837,550,096 
WEG cvcsvcce aces ‘ : 920, 2 868,316,097 
Eee oun eeceveee 949,056,100 1,008,299 ,076 
i POU eer Keowendnnwe . 1,174,173,775 1,19 

BORE vc eccvovns eke ieduaamiened 1,304,115,774 1,330,299,616 
WER waxes 1,361,455,537 1,157,611,357 





TEXAS LANDS READY FOR SOLDIERS 


Houston, TEex., Feb. 11.—Plans for offering to 
the Federal Government land in Texas to be used 
for colonization by returning soldiers have reached 
a point where those in charge are waiting upon 
Congress finally to enact the law under which the 
settlement is to be made. 

A committee named by Governor Hobby, com- 
posed of Stewart Smith of Beaumont, chairman, 
and R. H. Spencer of Houston, secretary, with 
three others, is ready to procure the necessary 
land, four tracts of 25,000 acres each being under 
consideration. They include eut-over, prairie, 
marsh and overflow lands in different sections of 
the State, in accordance with the plans of Secre- 
tary of the Interior Franklin K. Lane. 
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LAST MINUTE NEWS FOR ALL LUMBERMEN _ 


NEW TAX BILL’S EFFECT ON LUMBER 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb, 12.—Gen. L. C. Boyle, 
counsel for the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, tonight authorized the following state- 
ment of interest to the industry concerning the pro- 
visions of the $6,000,000,000 revenue bill, which has 
now finally passed the House and will be thru the 
Senate this week: 

Altho the proposed revenue measure has not as yet 
become a law there is nothing more certain than that 
the bill as it stands will be accepted by the Senate 
and signed by the President. 

Until the Treasury Department has announced its 
rules and regulations touching the application of the 
law it would be unwise to undertake a detailed or 
technical discussion of this provision. The department 
has announced that as soon as the bill becomes effective 
the regulations will be at once promulgated, and this 
that the taxpayers may be fully advised at the earliest 
date possible. As soon as the regulations are an- 
nounced it is my purpose to prepare a more or less 
careful analysis of the bill in the light of the regula 
tions provided, 

It might be of interest, however, to the lumber 
industry generally if I were to broadly indicate certain 
provisions of the law that are of outstanding impor- 
tance. 

Adequate provision is made by the bill taking care 
of depletion and depreciation. The bill in this par- 
ticular as it now stands is much more helpful than 
originally passed by the House. None of the wasting 
industries are more vitally affected than is lumber 
touching the application of this phase of the Dill. 
Altho it would be improper to anticipate the regula- 
tions of the department touching these elements, yet 
I am confident that wise and constructive provisions 
will be made for the application of the principles 
governing depletion and depreciation. 


Invested Capital and Excess Profits Tax 


(A) As paragraph (2) of section 326 (excess profits 
section) came from the house it was in the following 
form: 

“(2) Actual cash value of tangible property other 
than cash, bonafide paid in for stock or shares, at the 
time of such payment, but, in no case to exceed the 
par value of the original stock or shares specifically 
issued therefor.” 

This paragraph was amended by the Senate commit- 
tee and now reads as follows: 

“(2) Actual cash value of tangible property other 
than cash, bonafide paid in for stock or shares, at the 
time of such payment, but in no case to exceed the 
par value of the original stock or shares specifically 
issued therefor, unless the actual cash value of such 
tangible property at the time paid in is shown to the 
satisfaction of the commissioner to have been clearly 
and substantially in excess of such par value, in which 
case such excess shall be treated as paid in surplus.” 

(B) Paragraph (3) of section 326 as it came from 
the House provided as follows: 

“(8) Paid in or earned surplus and undivided 
profits; not including surplus and undivided profits 
earned during the taxable year, and not including the 
increase in the value of any asset above the original 
cost until such increase is actually realized by sale.” 

This paragraph as it now stands is as follows: 

“(3) Paid in or earned surplus and undivided 
profits; not including surplus and undivided profits 
earned during the year.” 

It will thus be seen that the restricting phase of the 
definition is eliminated, Senator Simmons in _ his 
report to the Senate reviewing the work of his com- 
mittee stated in effect that these changes were made 
to the end that those having in charge the application 
of the law might have greater latitude in its admin- 
istration, thereby affording opportunity of granting 
relief where, under the definition of invested capital 
as it theretofore stood, relief would be impossible. The 
elimination of the above indicated language from para- 
graph (3) will prove to be a distinct help to the lum- 
ber industry, which industry is more heavily burdened 
than any of our wasting industries, due to the heavy 
load it carries as the result of making original cost 
and not present value the yard stick of measuring 
invested capital for the purpose of the excess profits 
phase of the bill. 

In an article which I am now preparing and which 
I hope to have in form later on I will develop this 
phase of the situation along more technical lines, 


Relief Clause 


Much discussion developed over this feature of the 
bill. The Senate committee seemed to recognize the 
fact that units within our industrial groups might be 
seriously handicapped, if not ultimately ruined, by too 
rigorous an application of the definition of invested 
capital. This thought was very earnestly urged as 
to the application of the definition to lumber opera- 
tions. It was pointed out that this industry, generally 
speaking, was a pioneer industry and had its roots 
in the past; that its units had not been grouped and 
refinanced as had been done in other industries, but 
the holdings were, broadly speaking, in the hands of 
the original investor, It is not my purpose to at this 
time go into a careful analysis of the relief feature of 
the bill. Too much space would be taken were I to 
set out in review and give the genesis of the relief 
sections. Suffice to say, however, that this phase of 
the bill has been much broadened from its original 
form and in my judgment there is now an adequate 


opportunity for the department in administering the 
law to temper the wind to the shorn lamb, 


Application of Excess Profits 


Excess and war profits apply solely to corporations 
and not to partnerships and individuals. 
Excess Profits Rates 
The rates are applied under three brackets, to-wit: 
30 percent, 65 percent and 80 percent. The first two 
brackets are designated as excess profits brackets and 
the third the war profits bracket. The application 
of the brackets is quite difficult to grasp and later on 
I hope to work out some simple examples whereby the 
problem may be somewhat clarified. 
Advisory Tax Board 
A board has been created which may consist of 
six members to which appeals are to be taken by the 
taxpayer who feels he is being unfairly treated. This 
board has certain quasi judicial functions, to-wit: the 
right to subpoena witnesses, administer oaths, require 
the production of papers etc. In my judgment the 
provision in the present law touching this phase of 
administering the bill is superior to the old law. 


Consolidated Returns 

The department heretofore has permitted by depart- 
mental ruling consolidated returns. The bill, however, 
as it stands definitely recognized the principle and has 
crystallized it into a rule of law, thereby eliminating 
the danger of a changed attitude on the part of the 
department. This phase is of special help to many 
groups within the body of our industry. 

The above items are simply certain of the high 
points in the bill and, as suggested, later on I hope to 
go into greater detail. 

It might be proper at this time to suggest that 
Commissioner Roper in a most open minded and can- 
did manner has indicated his desire to coéperate witb 
industries generally in working out the difficult eco- 
nomic problems involved in this heavy tax burden, I 
am quite sure that if justice may seem at times to 
fail, due to the department’s attitude, that result will 
be due solely to the lack of opportunity to have cor- 
rect understandings. 

There is a movement now on foot whereby it is 
hoped there may be developed within the department 
a bureau in which special attention be given to the 
peculiar industrial problems of the wasting industries 
as affected by the revenue bill. In this connection the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association is active 
in seeking in every way possible to further Commis- 
sioner Roper’s constructive plan. 


CONTRACTS FOR LOGGING ROAD 


SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 12.—J. H. Meister, log- 
ging superintendent for the Shevlin company in the 
Northwest, this morning announced the letting of a 
contract for more than $100,000 to Sims & Carlson, 
of Spokane, for nine miles of standard gage rail- 
road to be constructed near Bend, Ore., for the 
Shevlin-Hixon Co. The road will become an exten- 
sion of a logging road already built to a point six 
miles from Bend. It will follow the Deschutes 
River into a belt of timber. Work will start at 
once. 


ORDER PERMITS TRADE IN HARDWOODS 

WasuHINGtTon, D. C., Feb. 10.—The following 
sablegram, dated Feb. 5, has been received by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C., from the American consul general at 
London: 


Order issued from March 1 abolishing restrictions 
on dealing in hardwood timber outside the United 
Kingdom. Existing stocks in this country will be sold 
by public auction. Stocks are approximately as fol- 
lows: Cypress, 220 carloads; gum, 183; cottonwood, 
81; chestnut, 18; ash, 40; walnut, 40; oak, 176; birch, 
62; poplar, 525; various other woods, 20 carloads, In 
addition there are about 300 carloads still to arrive. 


nae 


NEW SALES COMPANY ORGANIZED 

CorinTH, Miss., Feb. 11.—A new sales organi- 
zation that will handle short dimension, boards, 
small timbers and 2x4’s is the Short Dimension 
Sales Co., which has been organized by H. C. 
Bell. This company has contracted to handle the 
sales of the M. M. Elledge Lumber Co., the McRae 
Lumber Co., Burnsville Mercantile Co., Tishomingo 
Lumber Co., and the H. C. Bell Lumber Co. 

Sales to the trade in the large centers will be 
handled thru northern salesmen and to the retail 
trade elsewhere thru the office of the company at 
Corinth. 

H. C. Bell, who was the organizer of the com- 
pany, has had twelve years’ experience in the 
manufacture of both longleaf and shortleaf pine, 
having been located at Corinth the last four years 
making a specialty of 2x4’s and short dimension 
stock. The concerns whose sales will be handled 
by the new company are old established firms and 
are, therefore, well known to the trade. All of 
them operate their own planing mills, manufacture 
their own lumber and carry large stocks of well 
manufactured and standard grades of lumber. 

The Short Dimension Sales Co. has begun busi- 
ness under most auspicious circumstances. 


TO PUSH TRADE WITH EUROPE 
|Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 12.—The Department 
of Commerce is planning an energetic campaign 
for American trade in Europe. Special efforts will 
be made in Spain, Italy and the Balkans. Dr. L. F. 
Van Norman is or soon will be on his way to the 
Balkans. He has long been a student of interna- 
tional affairs and economics and is an expert on 
Slavonic subjects. Roumania is considered an 
especially promising field. The new nations of 
Slavs which virtually owe their birth to the United 
States, are expected to turn their eyes in this diree- 
tion for trade on an ever increasing scale in many 
lines. 

The War Trade Board announced today that 
trade relations are soon to be resumed with the 
territory now known as Czecho Slovakia, which 
means Bohemia and Moravia for the present until 
permanent boundaries are agreed upon for the new 
republic carved out of a corner of the disrupted 
Austro-Hungarian Empire. Arrangements have al- 
ready been made for trade relations with Finland, 
now freed from Russian control and recognized as 
an independent nation. Trade with the new Polish 
nation will begin as soon as an open route from the 
Baltic is arranged, 

For the present trade with all these countries 
will be controlled by license. This is true of 
Scandinavia, Holland and all territory close to the 
Central Empires. j 


WILL OPEN LOUISIANA HEADQUARTERS 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 12.—There will be a con- 
ference at Hotel Bentley, Alexandria, Ia., Wednes- 
day, Feb. 26, between J. H. Townshend, secretary- 
manager of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Associa- 
tion, and Armour (. Bowen, on the one hand, and 
members of that organization in Louisiana and 
Texas on the other. It has been called for the pur- 
poses of discussing rate and other traffic and trans- 
portation problems and of completing plans for 
the opening of offices by the association at Alex- 
andria for the special benefit of members in the 
two States named. 

Mr. Bowen will be district manager, with head- 
quarters at Alexandria, and it is planned to have 
these offices open by March 1. He was honorably 
discharged from the army, in which he was a first 
lieutenant, about two months ago, after fifteen 
months of service. He has been with the Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association at Memphis since 
his discharge. He has had wide experience as a 
traffic man. 

An advisory board will be selected during the 
conference, similar to those at Louisville, Ky., and 
Helena, Ark., where branch offices are maintained 
by the association. 

This makes the third branch office to be opened 
by this organization and steps are now being taken 
looking to the establishment of similar offices at 
St. Louis and other points. 


SHOULD RETAIN THEIR INSURANCE 


When a person igs in possession of a good thing 
it is an excellent idea to hold on to it. The ap- 
proximately four million officers and men of the 
Army and Navy for whom Unele Sam has written 
policies during the last year and a half are in pos- 
session of the strongest, safest and cheapest life 
insurance ever written. Many of these men would 
not have provided this protection for their depend- 
ents if the Government had not taken the initiative 
in the matter, and if abandoned now it is not likely 
to be replaced. It would be a great misfortune if 
there should be wholesale lapsing of this insurance. 
It represents a national asset, in that it forms a 
strong bulwark protecting multitudes of depend- 
ent women and children who without it would some 
day have to face deprivation and want and possibly 
become charges upon society. Never again can 
these men secure insurance at anything like the 
cost of their war policies. The privilege of con- 
tinuing their Government insurance is a valuable 
one, given as a part of the compensation to which 
our soldiers and sailors are entitled because of their 
service and sacrifice. If dropped it can never be 
replaced, but if continued by the regular payment 
of premiums this insurance is convertible into 
standard Government policies, at Government rates, 
of ordinary life, twenty payment life, endowment 
maturing at age 62, and other usual, forms of in- 
surance. No medical examination is required for 
such conversions, 

All soldiers and sailors having Government in 
surance should be encouraged to maintain it in 
force and at the proper time to convert it into such 
forms of policies as the individual holders may, 
upon competent advice, if not familiar with such 
matters, find best suited to their particular needs. 
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MOVEMENTS OF LUMBERMEN IN UNIFORM 


RED CROSS WORKER IS RETURNING 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 10.—Joseph A. Hafner, of 
the Hafner Manufacturing Co., received a cable- 
gram thru the Red Cross that W. W. Dings was 
expected to arrive in New York today. Mr. Dings 
sailed for Italy on July 17 to engage in Red Cross 

work and after a 
| ; "| short stay in Eng- 
land went to Rim- 
ini, Italy, where 
he was on duty for 
more than _ five 
months. The dis- 
trict in which he 
was second in com- 
mand, with the 
rank of lieutenant, 
had to do with the 
handling of ref- 
ugees from the 
Italian war zone, 
and he has had a 
very busy time of 
it. Rimini is on 
the Adriatie. 

Mr. Dings’ trip 
was made possible 
thru the generos- 
ity of a number of 
St. Louis lumber- 
men, who raised a 
fund to provide an 
income for his family during his absence. This 
fund was handled by Mr. Hafner. The day before 
he sailed from New York Mr. Dings wrote this 
message on the photograph shown here: ‘‘ Regards 
to the boys. Tell them they paid for this, and I 
hope they will not draw a blank.’’ Mr. Dings has 
done efficient work, and the contributors to the 
fund feel that they have far from drawn a blank. 





’ 








LIEUT. W. W. DINGS 
Red Cross Worker 


Just when Mr. Dings is expected in St. Louis 
is not known. 





CYPRESS MAN RETURNS TO CIVIL LIFE 


NEW ORLEANS, La., Feb. 10.—Lieut. Harry P. 
Williams, son of Frank B. Williams of the F. B. 
Williams Cypress Co., who served in the engineer 
corps during the war, has received his discharge 
from the active commissioned service and returned 
home several days ago. With him came Mrs. Wil- 
liams, nee Marguerite Clarke, the famous moving 
picture artist. Lieut. and Mrs. Williams, after a 
visit to the home of the former’s parents, in St. 
Charles Avenue, went to Patterson, La., where they 
will spend a part of the winter, Mr. Williams re- 
suming his business association with the cypress 
industry. 


CHAFE AT BEING HELD ABROAD 

BELLINGHAM, WASH., Feb. 10.—‘‘ Everyone is 
just wild, from the major down.’’ This is the 
way Lindsey Markham, of this city, a member 
of the Twentieth Engineers, which includes sons 
of a number of northwestern lumbermen, writes 
concerning the issuance of an order which, unless 
changed, will force this regiment to remain in 
France for months rebuilding roads damaged by 
American troops. The regiment is so disap- 
pointed, owing to the fact that it expected soon 
to leave for home, that Mr. Markham expresses 
the hope that influential men of this State will 
appeal to the War Department in its behalf. 
He writes as follows to his mother: 

Kveryone is just wild, from the major down to the 
buck private. We came over here as a forestry regi- 
ment and not as a service battalion, and after we finish 
our mission, why aren’t we permitted to return home, 
just as the other branches of the service are doing? 
Road work is not our line of work at all. 

Markham writes that according to an official 
telegram the Twentieth must ‘‘stay in France 
and rebuild all the roads that have been damaged 
by the Americans,’’ and that its traveling orders 
had been canceled. 





HIS VALOR WELL RECOGNIZED 

SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 10.—Capt. John A. Hum- 
bird, of Spokane, was awarded the distinguished 
service order cross for extraordinary bravery at 
Marcheville and Chateau Thierry by the United 
States Government 
and news was re- 
ceived last week 
that he had been 
awarded the eroix 
de guerre — the 
much ecoveted 
French war eross. 

Gen. Petain, now 
a marshal of 
France, presented 
the cross to Capt. 
Humbird on the 
same occasion 
when he presented 
a similar cross to 
Gen. Pershing. 
Capt. Humbird is 
entitled to wear a 
palm leaf on his 
croix de guerre for 
a ‘‘citation.’’ Gen. 
Petadn presented CAPT. J. A. HUMBIRD; 
fifteen crosses at Awarded Croix de Guerre 
the time Gen, 

Pershing and Capt. Humbird were decorated, but 
only seven were with the palm. 

Capt. Humbird is the son of Mr. and Mrs, 
Thomas J. Humbird of Spokane. Before being 
commissioned in the army at an officers’ training 
camp, he was associated with his’ father in the 
lumber business and made his headquarters at 
Sandpoint, Idaho. 
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‘*You CAN’? make a silk purse out of a sow’s 
ear,’’ nor can you make a home in a rented house. 
Buy a home. 





WHAT IS BEING DONE AT WASHINGTON 


WANT UNCLE SAM TO FIX PRICES 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 10.—At a conference 
held here a few days ago, participated in by mem- 
bers of the cabinet and industrial leaders, a decision 
was reached to have a commission appointed to in- 
vestigate the cost of production of various articles 
required by the Government, with a view to having 
Uncle Sam fix fair prices. These prices would 
serve as a guide to the public and a stabilizer dur- 
ing the period of readjustment. This, at least, was 
the view of most of those who attended the meeting. 

Secretary of Commerce Redfield, who participated 
in the conference, laid the matter before Secretary 
of the Treasury Glass, who gave it his approval 
without hesitation. A cablegram has been sent 
President Wilson, whose approval is expected. 

The belief generally expressed was that such a 
plan would assist materially in keeping industries 
running and prevent an undue inerease in un 
employment during the readjustment period. 

A review of the conference follows: 

It was recognized by the meeting that a consider 
able amount of unemployment existed and that with 
the return of the troops this unemployment would tend 
to increase. Attention was called to the fact that in a 
large measure the unemployment was seasonal and due 
to the impossibility of carrying out open-air construc- 
tion in certain States at this time of the year. The 
conference, however, agreed that a second important 
cause was the reluctance of buyers to purchase more 
than their emergency requirements at the present level 
of prices, and felt that a determination of a post-war 
level of prices for basic commodities was urgently 
needed. 

The general opinion, illustrated by many specific 
cases, was that a large latent buying power existed in 
the country which needed only a satisfactory level 
of prices to become effective. It was pointed out that 
the establishment of a satisfactory level of prices at 
this time offered particular difficulties, because war 
prices, as fixed, are recognized as abnormal. On the 
other hand, there is no prospect of the restoration of 
pre-war prices in the immediate future. The confer- 
ence believed that wages would remain on a higher 
level than before the European war and that no read- 
justment in the true wages of labor as measured by 
purchasing power should be attempted, also that as 
the cost of living is reduced labor will readily agree 
to corresponding adjustments in money wages. 

f events are left to take the natural course, the 
establishment of post-war prices would probably be 
difficult and protracted, since prices of one commodity 
affect other commodities and producers would wait for 
one another to take the first step. Such a course of 

rocedure would involve much unemployment and a 
088 to both labor and capital. 

It was the sense of the meeting that the fine spirit 
of voluntar cojperation in industry which had proved 
such a valuable factor in the conduct of the war 
Should be used to ease and expedite the processes of 
readjustment and that the manufacturers of the coun- 
try would be willing to take the first step. After a 


full discussion of the situation, which oceupied the 
greater part of the day, the conference adopted a 
resolution asking the secretary of commerce to seek 
the approval of the President in the appointment of a 
committee to deal with the situation. 

The plan was that this committee should call into 
conference the representatives of the basic industries 
of the country to examine conditions in industry, with 
a view to the formulation of a scale of prices at which 
the Government departments and other buyers would 
be justified in buying freely and at which manufac- 
turers would be willing to sell, with a view to main 
taining or restoring business activity to a full volume. 
The belief was expressed that time is the very essence 
of the problem and that, therefore, the appointment 
and action of the committee should proceed with all 
possible speed. The conference thought that public 
announcement of the conclusions of such a commiftee 
would have a great value in establishing confidence in 
a level of prices and would be accepted by bankers 
and others as a basis for credits. 





NAVY CALLS FOR ENLISTMENTS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 11.—Fighting may 
have ceased in the war zones, but the work of the 
United States Navy still goes on. Soldiers must 
be brought back, seas must be policed and the hun 
dred and one other duties which fall to our navy 
in peace times remain to be performed. 

With the many men now being released and dis 
charged, the problem arises as to how their places 
are to be filled. Hence the preparations the Bu- 
reau of Navigation is making for an intensive cam 
paign to secure recruits for the navy. 

Practically every branch of the service is now 
open for voluntary enlistment and many wonderful 
opportunities are being offered to men who now en- 
ter the service. Age limits range from 17 to 35. 
Young men 17 years of age who have not yet 
reached their eighteenth birthday may enlist with 
the consent of their parents. Men over 18 years of 
age who have had a limited amount of machine shop 
or electrical experience may enlist and attend the 
navy machinist or electrical schools, where they are 
given a thoro and valuable <ducation in their 
branch. Men are also wanted to enlist as appren- 
tice seamen, firemen, hospital apprentices, mess at- 
tendants, cooks, machinists and electricians. 

Arrangements have been made whereby men who 
desire to make application for enlistment and do not 
live in a city having a recruiting station may be 
furnished free transportation to the nearest recruit- 
ing station. 

Enlist now and help make our navy the best and 
largest in the world. Apply to your postmaster for 
particulars or write direct to the Navy Recruiting 
Station, Transportation Building, Chicago, Il. 


DISPOSING OF SURPLUS STOCK 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 11.—The contract be- 
tween the Government and the manufacturers under 
which the latter are to dispose of surplus stocks of 
southern piné and other commercial lumber has not 
yet been signed. The lists of stocks on hand have 
not been wholly completed and the legal depart- 
ment apparently has not yet finished its work on 
the contract and plan of sale. ; 

Indications are that the amount to be disposed 
of will be considerably less than 150,000,000 feet, 
the revised figure made public recently after a 
fairly accurate preliminary survey. No surprise 
would be occasioned if it should develop that Uncle 
Sam can take care of a sufficient quantity of the 
surplus in one way or another to reduce the quan- 
tity to be disposed of by the manufacturers to 
100,000,000 feet or even less. 





VEHICLES IN OVERSEAS SERVICE 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 10.—The statistical 
(livision, office of the director of purchase and stor- 
age, has prepared a table showing the quantities 
and values of vehicles, harness, forage and certain 
raw materials shipped overseas from the beginning 
of the war until Dee. 1. It contains, among other 
items, the following: Escort wagons numbering 
15,979; water carts, 5,314; combat wagons, 2,672; 
ration carts, 3,231; ambulances, 507; medical carts, 
1,068; spring wagons, 147; in all 28,918 horse 
drawn vehicles with a total value of $7,247,522. 





BUYS BIG TRACT OF FIR TIMBER 


PORTLAND, OrE., Feb. 10.—A tract of about 2,000 
acres of timber, largely fir, estimated to amount to 
about 65,000,000 feet, has just been purchased by 
H. 8. Mitchell, of Portland. It is located in Wash- 
ington County, Ore., near Buxton, on the Tilla- 
mook line of the Southern Pacific Railroad. Mr. 
Mitchell is as yet undecided as to whether he will 
log the timber or hold it as an investment. Mr. 
Mitchell was formerly manager of the Crossett- 
Western Lumber Co., Wauna, Ore., but was com- 
mandeered late in December, 1917, to construct and 
operate the cut-up plant at Vancouver, Wash., for 
the United States Spruce Production Board, later 
the United States Spruce Production Corporation, 
by Gen. Disque. He began the construction of 
the plant Dec. 15, 1917, and had it in operation in 
forty-five days. He dismantled the plant last De- 
cember, almost a year to a day from the beginning 
of its construction. Thru it was run 162,000,000 
feet of spruce and fir lumber. 
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Nation-wide Movement to Encourage Home Build fn 


(Continued from Front Page) 


the best man obtainable at a good salary. This com- 
mittee expects to get at least $100,000 worth of free 
newspaper publicity from its efforts. 

3. Committee of mercantile institutions—Practi- 
cally all mercantile institutions are interested in the 
movement and will do a great deal to advertise the 
campaign in their newspaper advertisements and store 
windows. 4 

4. Committee on public service corporations—The 
public service corporations are vitally interested in the 
construction of homes and the upbuilding of the city. 
They will place large posters on the front of all street 
cars, send out with their bills each month a slip argu- 
ing the merits of the movement etc. 

5. Committee on education—Appointed on this 
committee was one of the leading educators of the 
Northwest. He will see that the children in all the 
public schools write prize essays on the merits of home 
ownership, and that the older pupils debate the subject 
from various points of view. He will also take the 
movement into the Y. M. C. A., State university, agri- 
cultural college, dental college, commercial college—in 
fact all schools. 

6. Committee on religious activities—One of the 
most popular ministers very enthusiastically accepted 
the chairmanship of this committee. “Own your home” 
offers a wonderful theme for a sermon. He will arrange 
with the pastors of the ministerial association and 
with all other religious organizations to preach sermons 
on the home. 

7. Committee on industrial workers and_ labor 
unions—The chairman of this committee was former 
president of the labor council. He will arrange for 
speakers to appear before every labor organization of 
the city. Specially prepared buttons will be given to 
all workmen owning their own homes, 

8 The committee on hotels and restaurants—This 
is a great field for advertising the campaign on bills 
of fare, literature on hotel desks and rooms; also by 
having special “Own your home” dishes prepared, 


9. Committee on exhibits and bungalow management 

This is a very important committee. It is to arrange 
for various exhibits of architects’ plans, building mate 
rial and house furnishings to rotate thru the bungalow. 
Some time next April or May, we plan to have at the 
Auditorium a large real estate building material 
men's exposition, which will also include house furnish 
ings. All the subdividers will also make exhibits in 
from time to time. The committee is 


the bungalow 


now completing the details for a practical service to be 
rendered to all visitors at the bungalow desiring in- 
formation on home building. 

This will permit me to give only a very 
idea of the functions of all these committees. 

10. Committee on women’s clubs—The idea of this 
committee is to reach every woman’s club in the city 
by furnishing speakers on the subject of home owner- 
ship. ‘ 

11. Committee on speakers and meetings—The 
duties of this chairman will be to provide speakers to 
address the various societies and associations thruout 
the campaign, and to see that the speakers are well 
supplied with information. 

12. Committee on prize contest—The first duty of 
this committee was to create a contest for designs of 
appropriate posters which will be used extensively in 
window displays thruout the entire city. We allowed 
this committee $250 to be offered as prizes. 


brief 


13. Committee on civic bodies—This committee will 





BUILD NOW, INVESTMENT BANKEBS’ 
ADVICE 


The losses occasioned by tying up capital 
thru deferring building construction at this 
time and exercising a ‘‘waiting policy’’ will be 
larger than any possible gain that might re- 
sult from delay, declare S. W. Straus & Co., 
leading Chicago investment bankers, who spe- 
cialize in financing large construction. ‘Build 
Now” is the urgent and pertinent advice this 
concern gives its clients. On this subject S. 
J. Straus, vice president of the company, 
Says: 

“Our advice to the individual or corporation 
considering building is to proceed with con- 
struction at once regardless of present prices, 
provided the investment will pay the return 
rightfully expected. The losses occasioned by 
tying up capital thru a waiting policy will be 
larger than any possible gain that might result 
from delay. The builder today also will have 
the advantage of better, quicker service and 
very probably lower labor rates than he will 
enjoy when the inevitable rush begins. Asa 
resuit of his foresight he will profit by his pre- 
paredness for the opportunities of peace.” 














bring the movement before all civic and commercial 
organizations by arranging for speakers to appear 
before them. 

14. Committee on theaters and amusements—The 
mayor appointed a live movie man as a chairman of 
this committee. He has promised to see that all movies 
give us a great deal of good publicity. The theatrical 
field offers wonderful opportunities for advertising. 

15. Committee on transportation and automobiles 
This committee is to look after the advertising on auto 
mobiles, street cars ete. 

16. Committee on industrial plants—This committee 
will see that our printed posters will be tacked up in 
all mills and that each pay envelope will contain a 
message about “Own your home” ete. 

17. Committee on music—Our plan provides for 
weekly meetings at the bungalow. This committee will 
furnish music at all these functions, 


18. Committee on printing and supplies—The prin- 
cipal duty of this committee is to get all donations for 
printing and supplies that they can, as well as to 
reduce the price as far as possible on the vast amount 
of printing we shall be compelled to buy. 

You must realize that I have only “hit the high 
spots” in this organization and campaign. Our aim 
has been to get actively interested all commercial and 
civic interests in the city, make it a movement broad 
in character and keeping in the background as far as 
possible those financially interested, particularly the 
construction industries and real estate, to prevent the 
movement appearing too selfish in character. At the 
same time, it is vitally necessary to have these 
interests not only coéperating heartily but in fact 
directing the whole movement. It requires both ample 
financing by the construction interests and promoting 
ingenuity and selling activity of the real estate brokers 
to get the full benefits from the campaign and from 
the publicity created by the real estate men’s persistent 
and oft-repeated personal solicitation of the public. 

The bungalow, in the heart of the city, is open to 
the ‘publie with an architect in charge to furnish 
such information as may be desired by prospective 
home builders. C. H. Sketheim is executive secre- 
tary and the members of the various committees 
are representatives of nineteen branches of the 
building and home equipping industries, each being 
assessed a certain quota. The local campaign is 
carried on under the auspices and direction of the 
Portland Housing Committee, Mayor Baker being 
general chairman of this committee. 





In many communities of the United States the 
need has been recognized of some kind of unified 
movement to make possible the building of 
homes to meet actual needs. Incidentally, most 
thinking men realize just now that building of 
all kinds should be stimulated; first, to give em- 
ployment to returning soldiers and to other per- 
sons engaged in war work, and, second, to pro- 
vide the buildings that normally would haye 
been constructed during the last four years but 
were not built because of the war. Moreover, 
the indications are that when business in gen- 
eral has returned to normal the demand for la- 
bor in other fields will drain the building field 
until construction will lag for the want of labor. 

But assuming that Jabor and material are 
available for building, actual construction can 
not go on until a great deal of financing is done; 
and the financing problem is the first to be solved 
in all building projects. It is for this reason 
more than for any other that community action 
is needed to make a building program successful. 
Many attempts have been made to promote 
building, but in altogether too many cases such 
attempts have degenerated into mere real estate 
booms. To show how a sound building program 
ean be carried on with the single aim of promot- 
ing the community welfare, the following con- 
tribution from Carl Bush, assistant secretary of 
the Seattle Chamber of Commerce, whose ‘‘ More 


Homes Bureau’’ conducted a suecessful cam- 
paign in that city, is presented: 
‘*T shall attempt to describe our campaign. 


Our conditions here were probably somewhat 
similar to those in other cities, except that the 
public generally did not believe that our enor- 
mous increase in population could remain per- 
manently after the war. As a consequence, up 
until the first of August this year there had been 
little or no building of residences, as labor and 
material were both high. There was no par- 


ticular call for houses for sale and the average 
owner of property felt that it would be unwise 
for him to build a house or houses as they would 
probably be left on his hands shortly after the 
war ended. 





Seattle’s Method of Conducting Build-a-Home Campaign 


‘“We had maintained since February a hous- 
ing bureau which served as a free rental agency, 
in which we compiled lists of vacant rooms, 
apartments and houses and thru which we found 
places for our war workers and their families, 
Our work there has been very profitable from a 
civic standpoint. The expense has been con- 
siderable, but we have in that time found living 
quarters for about 14,000 people. 

**Tn the latter part of July, however, the hous- 
ing condition became acute. It was felt that 
some means must be found to provide additional 
accommodations. Accordingly, our war board 
held a conference and appointed one of our pub- 
lic spirited citizens, J. F. Douglas, chairman of 
a committee to conduct a campaign which would 
encourage house building. 

‘“‘Mr. Douglas’ company, the Metropolitan 
Building Co., provided the entire ground floor 
space of one of its large office buildings as a 
headquarters and a group of men with special 
knowledge was gathered together and the name 
More Homes Bureau chosen. 

‘The problem that we proposed to solve was 
based on a survey that we had made, showing 
the probable additional population we could ex- 
pect in the city by Jan. 1, 1919. From this survey 
we decided that we should aim at the building of 
5,000 houses. 

Main Problem Was Financial 

**About the 15th of August we began our pub- 
licity, using as a slogan ‘Build a House.’ We 
decided to try three distinct methods. 

‘*First, to organize a building corporation with 
a eapital of $500,000 or more, which would be 
used to buy lots and build houses on them for 
sale. 

‘Second, to organize a second mortgage com- 
pany, as there was none in the city at that time 
which would lend reasonable sums on second 
mortgage, especially to persons building their 
own homes. The theory was the amounts would 
be limited to approximately $500, payment to be 
made in monthly instalments. 

‘‘Third, to organize a popular campaign to 
pledge property owners, and business men 








whether property owners or not, to build one or 
more houses as a civie duty. 

‘*The first plan was turned over to six of our 
most prominent real estate firms, who, after 
about two weeks’ work, gave up, as they could 
not secure sufficient financial backing. 

‘““The Second Mortgage Co. was finaneed with 
comparative ease. The capital decided was $200,- 
000, and this was subscribed by about the first 
of October. In the meantime it was necessary 
to get a permit from the capital issues committee 
for the sale of the stock; hence, the company was 
not actually organized until just a few days 
before the armistice was signed. 

“‘The third plan, which was the basis of our 
publicity campaign, was handled exactly as pa 
triotie drives have been handled here. Lists of 
prospects were compiled from the usual sources, 
including the commercial agencies, county as- 
sessor’s records, our own membership lists and 
others. From these lists we secured the names of 
every property owner owning five or more vacant 
lots within the city limits, every person or firm 
having a real property value, according to the 
assessor’s records, of $20,000 or over, and a great 
many men of no large financial responsibility but 
who, it was thought, might be able to build a 
home for themselves. 

‘‘From these sources we compiled a list of 
about 3,000 prospects. The names and addresses 
were transferred to pledge blanks, and, starting 
Sept. 3, we put 450 business men into the field as 
sanvassers to secure signed pledges. When the 
campaign, which lasted for five days, was finished 
we had pledges for 3,650 houses, or their equiva- 
lent in apartments, mostly secured from business 
men who agreed to build largely as a civie duty 
and without particular hope for profit. 


Organization Made Solutions Possible 


‘‘In the meantime, a comprehensive bureau 
organization had been perfected, and hundreds 
if not thousands of people who had become inter- 
ested by our publicity had visited the bureau 
offices to inspect the plans and to obtain informa- 
tion as to how to build. 
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‘¢We termed the More Homes Bureau a Home 
Building Department Store, as we aimed to 
gather, in the one place, all the information any 
person needed to work out definite plans for 
starting building. 

‘¢Simultaneously, almost at the beginning of 
our campaign, Government restrictions on home 
building became more stringent. Our first serious 
difficulty was inability to secure plumbing and 
hardware materials; then the State couneil of 
defense was given specific authority over build- 
ing. Later on the capital issues committee made 
certain rules with reference to building loans 
which, if allowed to operate here, would have 
stopped building. Practically any one of the 
conditions mentioned would have completely 
stopped building on Sept. 1. 

‘With a definite organization like our own, 
however, to take up these matters with the Fed- 


eral Government and make proper adjustments 
building increased very rapidly and on the first 
of November we felt that the bureau had been 
directly responsible for the building of not less 
than 2,000 houses. 

‘“The Second Mortgage Co. was at that time 
ready to operate, but felt in view of the armistice 
and changing conditions it would be unwise to 
urge people to build by offering second mortgage 
money. Consequently, the company is doing no 
business, but will remain intact ready to enter 
the field whenever the need is apparent. 

“*At the present time our residence building 
permits have fallen off from about 500 a month 
to only slightly over 100 a month, and we are 
not now doing anything to urge additional build- 
ing. Early in the spring, when. conditions are 
somewhat more settled here, if building does not 
pick up of its own accord we shall undoubtedly 


put our Second Mortgage Co. into operation and 
will perhaps open up the bureau again and con- 
duct a second building campaign. 


Bureau Was a Clearing House 


‘‘The foregoing shows you that the bureau as 
such did no building. We neither bought nor 
sold anything, but acted simply as a clearing 
house for the person desiring to build. We 
secured labor, plans, materials, architectural 
advice and loans for him or directed him to same, 
but did not ourselves definitely handle any of the 
things mentioned. 

‘*The Second Mortgage Co. was not organized 
as a part of the bureau, but was a separate and 
distinet concern to which the bureau might refer 
such persons as were in need of such loans; hence, 
the actual money furnished on first mortgages for 
building was furnished thru the usual channels.’’ 





California City 


During recent months much has been spoken 
and written regarding the necessity for more 
houses and other buildings to meet the actual 
needs of the people of the United States. In 
general it is recognized that the suspension of 
construction during the war must have caused a 
falling behind that needed to meet the normal 
demand for homes; but a full appreciation of the 
actual conditions is impossible without a census 
of the country. In a few communities such cen- 
suses have been taken, and the facets disclosed 
fully warrant the statement that the lack of 
housing facilities in the United States, especially 
in the industrial sections, presents a_ serious 
problem. 

Just what this problem is in one city is shown 


Proposes Plans for 


its conclusions, your committee has regarded the 
following points as controlling: 

**(1) That building begin on a seale small in 
comparison with the need shown by statistics, 
and grow as warranted by the test of actual ex- 
perience; (2) that investors in the enterprise be 
limited to a return of 5 percent upon the capital 
invested; (3) that dwellings be sold at cost; (4) 
that the enterprise be conducted not only to build 
houses but also to stimulate, encourage and as- 
sist the building of houses by others. 


Source of Capital 


‘‘The industrial housing problem is world 
wide. Much thought and study is being devoted 
to it, both here and in Europe. Attempts to 


Home Building 


method of operation. The directors should be 
free to use the widest discretion in the employ- 
ment of means and methods to produce results. 
The cash capital of the company should be used 
in general as a revolving fund, not only to build 
houses for the account of the corporation but 
also to assist others to build. The corporation, 
in short, should operate as a central agency to 
procure the building of houses. Illustrations 
will serve to give a clearer idea of the plan of 
operation. 

(a) INDIVIDUALS. Many individuals will be found 
who desire to build but lack the ful] amount of capital 
required. The corporation may assist such individuals 
by arranging loans for them and supplying their defi- 
ciencies in capital. No general rule can be laid down 
for dealing with cases of this kind. Each case must 
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made it necessary for the builder to put up from 
#500 to $700 per house in order to complete it, 
even when the lot was free and clear. For this 
reason our plan to get the average business con- 
cern to build one or more houses’ was very suc- 
cessful. They could afford to put up the money 
while the house was in the course of construc- 
tion and to carry the amount for a reasonable 
time if the house was not sold. 

‘*The second class includes trust companies 
and banks, chiefly the former, who make such 
loans regularly; the third, loan brokers and pri- 
vate loan agencies, lending foreign rather than 
local money. There was no particular difficulty 
with these agencies, because we did not ask them 
to do anything out of the ordinary and they 
were well supplied with money that they were 
anxious to loan on reasonable security. There 
was a little difficulty at first because the loan peo- 
ple thought they should not loan 50 percent of 
the cost of the houses, as it was recognized that 
the cost was abnormal. They, however, finally 
agreed to make the loans on that basis. 

‘*Our usual terms for first mortgage loans here 
are 7 percent interest, loans to be paid either in 
monthly instalments with interest deducted 
monthly or on a straight 3 to 5-year basis. This 
brings out the point that we were not dealing 
with contractors usually, but with people who 
had sufficient money to pay the contractors as 
the work progressed. 

‘*As to the disposition of houses, we did noth- 
ing at all on this. Building owners were advised 


to list their property with the regular real estate 
agents who were able to dispose of them rapidly; 
in fact, in many instances the greater portion of 
the houses were disposed of before being finished. 
Houses were sold on the usual terms of from 10 
to 20 percent cash, balance on monthly payments 
of from $25 to $40 a month, the buyer carrying a 
first mortgage of from three to five years as out- 
lined above. 

‘*We did not use the real estate men at all ex- 
cept that there were one or two such men on 
the executive committee of the bureau for ad- 
visory pyrposes. The campaign was never allowed 
to assume the aspect of being a real estate boom. 

‘Tn closing, we realize that the situation now 
is different from that we faced several months 
ago, as war conditions have changed. Those of 
us who have been especially interested in the 
project have, however, discussed the peace aspects 
of the situation at considerable length. 

‘*Only a few days ago we spent a great deal of 
time with a representative from Oakland, Cal., 
who came over 1,000 miles to Seattle to discuss 
the matter with us. Oakland is planning to put 
into operation some such plan as ours along in 
the spring of next year. The best thought we 
could bring to his problem was that the simplest 
plan was that which we had followed; namely, 
the conduct of a campaign to get those who were 
financially able to do so to build one or more 
houses without special hope for profit, but sim- 
ply as a civic duty; and, second, to organize a 
second mortgage company, which would lend 


small amounts to people who wished to build 
homes for themselves and who already owned 
clear lots. Under such a plan there should be no 
difficulty in borrowing a reasonable amount of 
first mortgage money. The business men put up 
the greater part of the difference until actual 
purchasers are found. This simplifies the finan- 
cial situation and spreads it out among a large 
number of people. 


Lending Company Financed as a Civic Duty 


‘« Just a word about the Second Mortgage Co. 
The men who went into this company did so with 
a feeling that the company was needed; that it 
might or might not make any profit, but prob- 
ably could lose a little if any. As a consequence, 
the money of this corporation can be handled 
without unusual conservatism. 

‘“‘The attitude of the men is probably best 
shown by the statement of one of our wealthy 
men who, when asked what he thought about the 
Second Mortgage Co., said he did not know very 
much about it, but was quite willing to leave it 
to the executive committee of the bureau as to 
what was needed. He further stated that he felt 
he owed the city for such a purpose as this about 
$15,000, which amount he was willing to put into 
the company, and that it wouldn’t worry him 
very much if he never got any of it back. Sub- 
scriptions to the company were limited strictly 
to amounts of $5,000 or more, so that there could 
be no serious difficulty if the company lost a lit- 
tle money.’’ 





Lumbermen “Carry On” in “Own Your Home” Campaign 


Letters from leading retailers, manufacturers 
and wholesalers of lumber continue to pour in to 
this office, expressing the most enthusiastic ap- 
proval of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’s plan to 
stimulate home building, as set forth in its special 
supplement of Jan. 25, and pledging their hearty 
support and codperation, Even more encouraging, 
because it shows that sentiment is being crystal- 
lized into definite action, are the numerous marked 
copies of local newspapers reaching this office, con- 
taining anywhere from a brief item or two up to a 
full page of the home building educational mate- 
rial embodied in the supplement. This means that 
the lumbermen are getting action, and that the 
creation of home building sentiment thruout the 
country is receiving a tremendous impetus thru the 
cobperation of local publishers and editors every- 
where, all of whom seem to realize that the best 
thing that can strike their communities this spring 
is a genuine revival of building activities all along 
the line, including town and farm residences, barns, 
garages, granaries, and all the other necessary con- 
struction, remodeling and repair work that has 
been so neglected during the last few years on 
account of the war. 

Besides the great volume of newspaper publicity 
thus obtained thru the coéperation of the local 
editors, the retailers are awakening to the neces- 
sity of doing more and better advertising, thru the 
use of paid space and other mediums, than ever 
before. An unusual number of specimen adver- 
tisements clipped from local newspapers are being 
received at this office, as well as numerous samples 
of direct advertising in the forms of circulars, fold- 
ers, blotters, etc., most of which especially stress 
the ‘‘big idea’’ that is to the fore now—that of 
home building. All this effort must certainly bear 
fruit, but it should be borne in mind that ‘‘ keeping 
constantly at it brings success.’’ There must be 
no letup, but on the contrary a rising tide of ad- 
vertising and general publicity of every kind that 
will popularize home owning and home building 
to a degree hitherto unknown in this country. The 
prosperity, perhaps even the stability, of the coun- 
try depends upon the establishment of real homes, 
owned, not merely hired, by the dwellers therein. 
Therefore there are strongly patriotic as well as 
business reasons for advocating home building at 
all times and in every possible way. 

As an illustration of what the retailers are doing 
to encourage the immediate resumption of build- 
ing in their localities, the following logical and 
convincing advertisement, appearing in the Kanka- 
kee Valley Review, published at Wheatfield, Ind., 
is reproduced: 

Bulld Now 


All building operations having been restricted during 
the war, peace finds housing facilities in all cities and 
manufacturing centers far below normal. The con- 
struction of more dwellings must go on. The lumber 
mills thruout the United States have only 50 percent 
of normal stocks. Retail yards have been largely sold 
out, until the country has only about 50 percent of 
normal stocks of material on hand. Therefore it stands 
to reason that building material will not be cheaper for 
several years at least. The enormous demand from our 
own country, together with that of Europe, will keep 
us cleaned up of every available stick of material for 
a long time. Now seems to be the opportune time to 
build, Labor will be reasonably plentiful and material 
as cheap as it will be during the next few years. This, 
together with the high prices of farm produce and all 
staple articles, should enable the people to build now. 


Let us figure on your spring requirements. We have 
a more complete stock of every kind of building mate- 
rial than we have ever had, thus showing our confidence 
in a stable market. We feel sure the prices will not 
decline, therefore we have stocked up to our capacity, 
to be ready for your spring trade. 

Come in and see us. Talk over your proposed im- 
provements without obligation on your part. You 
will be gladly given our assistance free of charge. 


HELMICK LUMBER YARD 
Wheatfield, Ind. 

Following are excerpts from some of the letters 
received this week, telling what retailers, manufac- 
turers and wholesalers are doing to help ‘‘boost’” 
home building: 

Home Should Come Before Luxuries 


BRANCH YARDS DEPARTMENT, DIAMOND MATCH Co., 
Chico, Cal.: The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is to be com- 
mended for the work it is doing to stimulate proper 
advertising to encourage home building. Would it not 
be a fine thing if the head of every American family 
could be counted a home owner? ‘The home should 
come before luxuries. It should be the first thing a 
family should provide for. There would be no anarchy, 
Bolshevikism, I. W. W.’s or any other pernicious 
“isms” if the heads of all families owned their homes. 
Our lawmakers at Washington would do well to encour 
age in every way possible the building of homes, 

We are firm believers in advertising, and for several 
years have increased each annual appropriation. This 
year we have planned an extensive advertising cam- 
paign thru the local newspapers at points where we 
have yards, as well as by road signs and thru the dis- 
tribution of advertising specialties and literature, 
including many plan books, direct to consumers. 

We are getting away from the idea of advertising 
materials only, such as lumber, shingles, doors, win- 
dows, millwork ete., and instead are advertising com- 
plete homes, garages, barns and other buildings. The 
purchaser of an automobile does not care for a price 
on the wheels, engine or body. What he wants is a 
price on the complete machine, and in our opinion the 
average home builder is not so much interested in 
the price of lumber a thousand feet as he is in knowing 
what the total cost of the home will be. 


Says Retailers Must Advertise 


FRED FRIEDLEIN, MANAGER MEUSER LUMBER Co., 
Guttenberg, Iowa: I could not remain silent after 
reading the good stuff the AMmRICAN LUMBERMAN is 
furnishing for use of us retailers. If our country 
editors would do one-tenth as much for the cause of 
home building as you are, there would be “something 
doing.” You don’t know how much we appreciate the 
good work your paper is doing. I am a firm believer in 
advertising, and contend that retailers must do more 
and better advertising if they want to head off the 
mail order merchants, 


Expects Era of Home Building 


Pitot Rock LuMBER Co., Pilot Rock, Ore.: We: 
started an “Own Your Home” campaign some time 
ago, and have kept it before the public thru display 
advertisements in our local papers and by other means.” 
We firmly believe that the man who owns his home is 
by far the better citizen, and from present indications 
we look forward to an era of home building such as 
has not been known in our community. We have 
made good use of many of the AMPRICAN LUMBPRMAN’S 
valuable suggestions, and shall continue to keep the 
ball rolling for more and better homes, 


Thinks Plan Very Good 


S. HEeEGstTap, AGENT Bovey, Suutr & JACKSON,,. 
Oberon, N. D,: I have been looking over the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN’S building supplement of Jan. 25 and find 
it interesting and instructive. I think the plan is a 


very good one. I expect to go into this more fully, and 
look for a very good season’s business the coming year. 


Codperation Is Appreciated 

LA Crosse WRECKING & LUMBER Co., La Crosse, 
Wis.: We think the Jan. 25 supplement to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN one of the best things you have 
ever got out. We wish you would send us an extra 
copy as we want to keep one to check up with the 
local paper. We wish to thank you and to assure you 
that we appreciate this codperation as we feel that 
such things are a great help to all concerned, 


On the Right Track 

HoLcomsB Bros., Sycamore, Ill.: Referring to your 
“Own A Home” campaign, we are very much interested 
in your efforts, and have used many of your ideas, for 
which we are very grateful. You are on the right 
track. We can not say that we have ever had absolute 
confirmation of the effectiveness of any one advertise- 
ment, but we believe that it pays in the long run and 
shall continue to pound away on that line. 


Brief Comments from Retailers 
MARION LUMBER Co., Marion, Ind.: Please send us 
a few copies of the supplement of Jan 25. We are 
using literature of this sort in advertising thru our 
local papers and find it great stuff. 


Hunter, ALLEN & Co., Varna, Ill.: We think your 
supplement of Jan. 25 is grand, and only regret that 
‘there is no newspaper published here. All retailers 
who have local papers should make use of many of 
these suggestions. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers Coédperate 
Hui£-Hoper LuMBeER ,Co., Hodge, La.: We think 
the effort you are making to interest the lumber 
retailers, and thru them the public, in the building of 
homes is a good thing and it certainly has our support. 
We shall request our salesmen to assist all they can in 
this, 


BERKSHIRE LUMBER Co., Pittsfield, Mass.: We are 
very much interested in the AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN’S 
building supplement and will see that the local editor 
gets this material. We should like to have another 
copy, as we intend to advertise and shall have oppor- 
tunity to use some of this information. 


B. H. ELLINGTON, PRESIDENT ELLINGTON & GUY 
(INc.), Richmond, Va.: I have read your home building 
supplement with much interest, and have given it to the 
industrial editor of the Times-Dispatch, who will give 
the subject a special write-up in the Sunday edition. 
I think this is a very good work. 


MEpFoRD LUMBER Co., Medford, Wis.: We think 
your home building supplement one of the best things 
you have ever got up. We have taken the matter up 
with our newspapers and expect to see some of the 
material in print in the near future. 


RALPH H. BURNSIDE, PRESIDENT WILLAPA LUMBER 
Co., Raymond, Wash.: I have followed with much 
interest what you are doing in connection with the 
“Own Your Home” campaign. You are doing splendid 
constructive work for the entire industry, and I hope 
that both manufacturers and retailers will respond to 
your lead. The matter was called to the attention of 
our trustees last Friday and I am sure that you will 
have the coéperation of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association. 

JOHN MCMASTER SHINGLE Co., Seattle, Wash.: We 
have received Jan. 25 issue of the AMBRICAN LUMBER- 
MAN—which is always a welcome visitor—with home 
building supplement enclosed. We greatly appreciate 


‘your work in encouraging home building and _ will 


gladly assist all we can. Will certainly call the matter 
to the attention of our salesmen and customers in 
our correspondence, : 

WILLIAM H, Fritz & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.: We 
have read the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S home building 
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supplement of Jan. 25 and think your plan a very good 
one. We shall endeavor to assist by talking to our 
customers about it and endeavoring to interest them 
in advertising in their home papers. We believe you 
have the right idea and that the adoption of your plan 
will do much good. 


TO COVER ALL ANGLES OF BUILDING 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Feb. 10.—First definite step 
toward reviving the building industry in Cleve- 
land and vicinity was taken last week when 
Mayor Harry L. Davis named prominent mem- 
bers of the building trades, material dealers, con- 
tracting and banking interests for a committee 
that is expected to have the plan in actual op- 
eration by early spring. The plan originally was 
evolved to provide ways and means of carrying 
on public building and at the same time provide 
actual employment for returning soldiers. It 
now looks as tho it will be extended to include 
a home building campaign as well, a vital issue 
at present thruout all northern Ohio, and an angle 
in which the lumber industry is keenly interested. 

On the committee named are George S. Gynn, 
of the Wilson Avenue Lumber Co., newly elected 
president of the Cleveland Board of Lumber 
Dealers, and Herbert Geist, head of the Geist 
Building Material Co., which handles all de- 
scriptions of building materials. They will co- 
operate at once with the members of the com- 
mittee representing contracting, architectural 
and banking interests. From this it will be seen 
that every angle of the building industry, in- 
eluding the important feature of financing, will 
be covered. 


TEXAS MAKES A FORWARD STEP 


Houston, Tex., Feb. 11.—Probably the most im- 
portant piece of legislation ever enacted by any 
State in recent years in so far as it affects the 
material welfare of the people is the so called home- 
owning bill of Governor William P. Hobby, about 
to become a law in Texas. The measure has al- 
ready passed both house and senate. It provides 
for the use of the State’s credit to assist citizens 
who are the heads of families to acquire or im- 
prove their own homes. It will be submitted to 
the voters of the State on May 24, as an amend- 
ment to the constitution, and seems to be generally 
favored. 

To carry out the purposes of the amendment to 
the constitution, the State is authorized to acquire, 
improve, sell or lease real estate, or to assist citi- 
zens to acquire or improve their homes on such 
conditions as may be prescribed. Obligations cre- 
ated under the new law shall never be taxed and a 








method will be provided for securing deferred pay- 
ments for lands purchased under the act. 

The proposition is chiefly designed to reduce the 
number of tenant farmers in Texas and to aid in 
land settlement and development and was one of 
the principal planks upon which Governor Hobby 
was elected. In a general way it is an adoption 
of the principles of the California land law. 

In several Téxas cities, notably in Dallas and 
Ft. Worth, house building funds have been raised 
to promote residence building activity. In Dallas 
a half million dollar building corporation was 
launched last Friday, backed by lumber men, bank- 
ers, oil men and other merchants. It is known as 
the Dallas Housing Co. and Louis Lipsitz, the 
well known lumberman, is one of its three trus- 
tees. A meeting of the Dallas lumbermen has been 
called by Max Lingo for this week to get concerted 
backing and subscriptions to the fund. 

In Ft. Worth a fund of $300,000 is being sub- 
scribed for a similar purpose. It is expected that 
other Texas cities will follow the example of these 
two. 





NEW YARD PREPARES FOR BUSINESS 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 11.—H. C. Busse, who with 
W. D. Tegtmeyer formed the firm Tegtmeyer & 
Busse to operate a retail lumber yard at Troy, 
[ll., was in St. Louis this week buying their stock. 
The new concern will occupy the premises formerly 
used by the Stolze-Treres Lumber Co. Mr. Busse 
expects a fairly big spring trade. While only a 
few new houses will be erected in the vicinity of 
Troy, he expects that considerable will be doing in 
building barns and granaries, as well as repair 
work on the farms. 

Mr. Busse said that a big St. Louis coal concern 
was sinking a coal shaft near Troy and that if 
this materialized it would result in a_ building 
boom. 





OFFERS PRIZE FOR BEST IDEA 


StockTon, Cau., Feb. 10.—The Simpson-Gray 
Lumber Co. is actively cobperating in the ‘‘ Stock- 
ton Must Grow’’ campaign. This company is one 
of the oldest lumber concerns in the country. One 
of its recent advertisements features the interesting 
fact that more than sixty years ago—four years 
after gold was discovered in California—the com- 
pany furnished the lumber for a residence situated 
at 420 North El Dorado Street, built by William 
Wall, a contractor of those early days, for Delos 
Manning. An illustration of the house, which is 
still standing, appears in the advertisement. 

The local chamber of commerce is offering a prize 


of $10 for the best idea on ‘‘ How Can We Inerease 
the Growth and Prosperity of Stockton?’’ The 
contest closes Feb. 15. 


PUTS SALES APPEAL IN VERSE 


Grass VALLEY, OrE., Feb. 10.—The Tum-A-Lum 
Lumber Co., of this place, which is doing its part 
to boost the building campaign by earrying good- 
sized display advertisements in the local news- 
paper, recently ran the following poetical ‘‘ad’’ 
in 6- by 9-inch space: 





Reconstruction 
Let the home BUILDINGS smile a welcome 
When the boys come home; 
Let each SHINGLE, BOARD and FENCE POST shine 
As they never before have shone. 
Let the ROOFS on all the BUILDINGS 
Be as models of “STAR A STAR,” 
Not a loose and flapping clapboard 
All his dreams and fancy mar. 
Have each BARN, MACHINE SHED and HOG HOUSE 
Shine in newness and repair, 
And the new and model GRANARY 
Fairly shout his welcome here. 
Let each BUILDING on the homestead 
Be as models, floor to dome ; 
Make the home place smile a welcome 
When the boy comes home! 





BLOTTERS WITH INDIVIDUALITY 


Like the little boy who said that salt is what 
makes potatoes taste funny if you forget to put 
it on, it may be said that a blotter is something 
that makes a business man peevish if there isn’t 
any handy when he needs it. The universal need 
of the blotter wherever writing is done has made it 
one of the most generally employed, and one of 
the best mediums for direct advertising... Most 
advertising blotters, however, are more or less 
conventional, or even stereotyped, but occasionally 
a particularly enterprising advertiser kicks over 
the traces and does something original. These 
random thoughts are inspired by a sample of 
blotter recently issued by P. A. Gordon, Detroit, 
Mich. Mr. Gordon specializes in hardwood lumber 
and flooring, a fact that is recorded in a unique 
way on the blotter, the principal feature of which 
is a ‘‘wooden man,’’ with his body and even his 
standing collar, made of pieces of flooring and 
wider boards, surmounted by the classic features 
of Mr. Gordon ‘‘himself’’ reproduced in halftone 
from a photograph. The idea is excellent, and the 
printing gcod. The attractiveness of the blotter, 
and therefore its effectiveness from the advertising 
standpoint, would be considerably enhanced by 
printing the border in red. 
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RETAIL OFFICE PLANS FEATURE SERVICE 





In all its efforts to extend its business and increase its prestige the 
modern business concern emphasizes service. The enterprising business man 
no longer considers himself or his business merely as a warehouse to which 
the community can come to obtain the wares and merchandise it needs from 
time to time. On the contrary, he feels that he and his business are vital 
factors in determining the character of the community, and because of that 
fact they are bound by every obligation to perform in full the service they 
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MODERN BUNGALOW OFFICE BUILDING OF WOOD BROS. CO., SANTA 
CRUZ, CAL. 


owe to their community and to all its constituents in the work of making 
that community a better place in which to live. 

To the retail lumberman this obligation requires that he shall be some- 
thing more than a mere purveyor of boards, and that his fellow man shall 
come to his place of business for something more than merely the raw ma- 
terials out of which he hopes to construct a house that shall become a home. 
In other words, the modern enterprising retailer undertakes to fulfill his ob- 
ligation to perform a service to his fellows. 

Attempts to perform this service have been of many kinds and have 
involved activities in many directions, but it is ventured that none offers 
greater chances of success than that of making the lumber office and the 
lumber yard itself more attractive and more efficient as instruments for 
making available to the people of the community the latest information 
on construction, including not only the materials but the methods and 
the plans. This means that the office must be a place of information and 
advice as well as a place of commerce and industry. ; 

To meet this new need, and to conform to this new conception of the 


retailer’s duty to his community, the service department has come into 
use, in some cases being a separate room, and in others being merely a 
part of the selling program. Among the retailers that recently have 
planned service departments is the Wood Bros. Co., formerly the East 
Side Mill & Lumber Co., of Santa Cruz, Cal. The office of the concern, 
as shown in an accompanying illustration, is in process of construction. 
In the floor plans shown in an accompanying tracing are included a 
‘*eustomers’ room,’’ a ‘‘women’s rest room’ and a sales room, the last 
having display windows. 

Something further of the plans of the Wood Bros. Co., is indicated in the 
following paragraph from a letter of George W. Wood, manager: 

‘*The customers’ room and the sales room will be furnished with veneer- 
ed panels of different kinds of wood. The floors will be hardwood. In 
the sales room we planned to have easy chairs, a large table, plan books and 
the like for the convenience of the customers. My idea of the fireplace is to 
lend an air of welcome and hospitality. In the sales room we shall display’ 
such things as special millwork, cedar chests, veneered panels, wall board, 
shingles, samples of hardwoods, moldings and the like. The idea of the 
sales room will be to develop and create new business.’’ 

Readers will note that the office building of the Wood Bros. Co. is of 
the bungalow style, conforming to the architectural tastes of the com- 
munity. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 





Diversified Farming in South Takes Owners to Land and Creates Demand for Better Build- 
ings—Uplift of Negro Means Enormous Change in National Business 


In Montgomery, Ala., in the office of the 
Vesuvius Lumber Co., I heard a statement sub- 
stantially like this: 

‘In most of this cotton country the land own- 
ers have been in the habit of living in the towns 
and of sending negroes out to make the cotton. 
They could count on this labor to make some sort 
of a crop of cotton without much supervision, 
so it made a pretty easy life for the land owners. 
But it wasn’t good for lumber dealers, because 
when people don’t live on their own land they 
don’t take pride in improving it; and as a matter 
of fact colored labor doesn’t care much for nice 
improvements. All the while this cotton farming 
wasn’t doing the land any good. In fact we 
count that the coming of the boll weevil did us a 
real favor. We’re diversifying our crops, which 
is good for the land, and more people are living 
on the land and working it. The boll weevil is 
largely responsible for both these things. It 
made farmers try other crops to get something 
the weevil wouldn’t destroy, and it made farmers 
live on the land, because they couldn’t just leave 
the negroes to handle hogs and corn without some 
supervision. ’’ 

These statements touch some of the problems 
of the South. The ‘‘War between the States,’’ 
as it is called down here, laid a heavy hand on 
the old Confederacy. It took a disheartening toll 
of the best white blood. It disrupted the old so- 
cial and economic systems without replacing them 
with other systems. It drained off the economic 
surplus into the ‘‘Lost Cause’’ and left the peo- 
ple without adequate capital for reconstruction, 
It left the newly freed negroes on their hands to 
be reinstated in some way or other in the social 
order. The South is long since out of the shadows 
of these old calamities and is progressing at a 
great rate; but, like the North, she still has a 
good many things to rearrange and improve. 
Agriculture and the general problem of labor are 
getting a greater and greater amount of at- 
tention. 


Negro Problem Too Hard for Northerners 


It has long been a favorite and also somewhat 
pathetic theory of Northerners that they know 
just how to solve the so-called negro problem. 
The common platitude, and one that has great 
truth in it if properly applied, is that if you 
treat a man like a man he will act like a man. 
When asked to apply this definitely to good 
natured, lazy ’Rastus, who sometimes has diffi- 
culty in distinguishing between mine and thine, 
they are at some loss; as was a certain northern 
preacher who in preaching about the negro prob- 
lem shouted, ‘‘The only way to deal with a back- 
ward race is to take it by the hand and lead it 
up to the throne of heavenly grace.’’ A con- 
gressman who happened to be present shook 
hands with the sweating orator after the serv- 
ice and remarked, ‘‘Now about this heavenly 
grace platform of yours, doctor; if you’ll just 
frame a bill embodying it in a practical way I’ll 
undertake to introduce it into Congress.’’ 

Northerners are not wonderfully successful in 
dealing with colored labor when they go South. 
The latest story of this sort I have heard was 
told me by a lieutenant of infantry. A good 
many officers from the North who were sta- 
tioned in southern camps brought their families 
down and hired domestic servants. One negro 
woman with a record of years of faithful domes- 
tic service at rather small wages flatly refused 
the flattering offer of one of these officer families 
and explained it to a friend in this way: ‘‘Huh? 
Me wuk fo’ dat Mis’ Cap’n Sass’frass? Naw, 
Honey; not me. I ain’t done wuked fo’ none 0’ 
dese folks fum de Nawth, but T knows gals what 
has. I know how she’d do. ‘Good mawnin’, Mis’ 
Johnson,’ she’d say to me. ‘How does you’all 
feel dis mawnin’? Won’t you set down an’ 
have a cup o’ tea befo’ we begin wukkin? An’ 
how is yo’ friend, Mis’ Gawge Wash’n’ton 
Jones?’ You-all reckon ah’m goin’ to wuk fo’ 
po’ white trash dat calls me Mis’ Johnson and 
tries to make out ah’m de same kind o’ folks 
dey is? Huh-uh, Honey, huh-uh.’’ 


Negroes Succeed in Effort for Own Uplift 


No one formula is going to settle this thing, 
but I’m more interested in a famous effort that 
has been made by the colored race, itself, and 
that stands as a towering monument to the faith, 
vision and energy of one man. Booker Washing- 





ton founded Tuskegee Normal and Industrial In- 
stitute nearly forty years ago. I believe one of the 
principal buildings of the institute in those days 
was an abandoned chicken house, in which most 
of his classes were held. Tuskegee is located in 
the so-called Black Belt of Alabama not far from 
Montgomery, so I went there one afternoon over 
a couple of railroads; one of which has the virtue 
of being only about six miles long, so it can’t 
run so very late unless it has a major wreck or 
some comparable ailment. The other does not 
have this virtue and can run late to almost any 
extent, as I discovered when I waited most of a 
day at the town of Chehaw for a train to take me 
back to Montgomery. 

Booker Washington chose Tuskegee because 
he wanted to be in the Black Belt where his 
school would be within reach of the negroes who 
needed it most and because he hoped it would 
be a leaven that would radiate an uplifting in- 
fluence among those who were not able to attend 
the school. His idea of negro education was that 
the race as a whole needed to be taught trades. 
He hoped to produce honest and efficient farm- 
ers, carpenters, blacksmiths, masons and_ the 
like. He believed that a race that is backward 
in education must lay a sound foundation in the 
elementary occupations of life; that it must have 
a thoro grounding in, the homely arts before it 
could hope to make progress in the so-called high- 














“Colored labor doesn’t care much for nice 
improvements” 


er arts and sciences. I think he had no prejudice 
against the training of negroes as lawyers and 
physicians and elassical scholars; but since he 
could not do everything he chose the thing that 
seemed immediately necessary, that would be of 
the greatest benefit to the greatest number. His 
school has held steadily to this ideal; and while 
one institution can’t do everything in an edu- 
cational way for the millions of negroes in the 
South it is staying bravely by the task. Every 
year its work becomes greater and greater as 
its graduates go out as teachers and as workers, 


Progress Adds to Country’s Wealth 


Considered only from the narrow viewpoint of 
business interests this movement is of the great- 
est importance. There are those who say an 
educated negro is a worthless negro. I think 
there is less and less of this criticism leveled at 
Tuskegee graduates. There are people who op- 
pose negro education of any kind because they 
think it may interfere with their own personal 
convenience. Trained negroes may not be so 
easily exploited in the renting of land; they 
may not be willing to work at domestic service 
for so small wages; they may not fit so easily into 
a feudal scheme of life. With all due respect 
for these people the world will insist upon ra- 
tional progress. If the producing capacity of 
the negroes were doubled, as it might easily be 
by proper training, consider how much more food 
would come out of the South and how much more 
wealth would pour in. Consider how much lum- 
ber and hardware and furniture would be bought 
by negroes to improve their living conditions. 
Consider the general advantage that would arise 


from a sounder citizenship of these millions of 
black folks if they had a stake in the soil and 
property interests to maintain and make pro- 
ductive. 

We agree with the doubters to the extent of 
saying it will not be an easy changé. Black peo- 
ple and white can’t by taking thought add a 
cubit to their stature. The past lies heavily on 
every man’s mind and conditions his thinking, 
He thinks not wholly as he wishes but only as he 
can struggle out from under the directive weight 
of generations of thought that has come before 
him. But experience is proving that Booker 
Washington’s ideas were. sound as to the begin- 
nings of education among his race. 

The plan of training at the big school is highly 
practical. Everything must have a practical, 
working value if it gets a place at Tuskegee. The 
pupils spend one day in classes and the next day 
working in the shops or on the farm; thus alter- 
nating day about. The girls learn sewing, mil- 
linery, broom making, rug weaving, basket mak- 
ing, cooking and the like. The boys learn farm- 
ing, carpentry, masonry, blacksmithing and 
other trades. It has been a policy of the school 
to erect all its buildings with student labor; 
partly as a matter of economy, partly as the 
best kind of practical instruction. During the 
day I was there I met dozens of pupils who spoke 
as pure English and as free from the so-called 
negro dialect as that spoken by President Wil- 
son; and this efficiency of the training in English 
gives me confidence in the efficiency of the rest 
of the instruction. 


Successful Colored Industrial Chemist 


The best answer to the statement that negro 
education always fails T found in the person and 
achievements of a quiet, retiring negro chemist, 
Prof. George W. Carver. We used to hear, before 
the income tax collectors got so troublesome, of 
persons whose yearly income ran into six figures. 
Generally they were movie stars with efficient 
press agents. We never heard of their refusing 
these princely salaries unless perchance it was to 
accept still bigger ones. Well, T was told at the 
institute by the son of Booker Washington that 
Professor Carver was offered a salary of some- 
thing like $170,000 a year by Mr. Edison and that 
he refused it at once. He preferred to stay at 
Tuskegee. His work in industrial chemistry is 
likely to be of immense value to the South. I 
asked him if he intended to put his discoveries 
on the market, himself, and he said he did not. 
He hoped they might be put on the market, for it 
was to benefit the public that he made his re- 
searches; but he himself did not intend to do it. 
‘‘That’s not my work,’’ he said quietly. 

He has made a formidable list of extracts from 
the sweet potato; which, by the way, seems to 
be one of his favorite objects of study. He pro- 
duced the potato flour which the Government 
took up and introduced as a substitute for wheat. 
He has also succeeded in extracting rubber from 
sweet potatoes at a practical cost; and I under- 
stand it was in this field that Mr. Edison desired 
his services. He has also done much work with 
the distinctive clays of Macon County, where 
the Institute is located. He has produced wood 
stains of great beauty; tho the process of ex- 
tracting them from the clay is a highly intricate 
one calling for the greatest chemical ability. 
He has produced colors similar to the cold-water 
paints on the market. He has extracted inks and 
dyes and cosmesties. But while he takes a keen 
interest in these things the work that commands 
his attention is the practical one of making the 
soil produce crops; and he mentioned with very 
evident pride the fact that he had grown twenty- 
one pounds of sweet potatoes in a single hill with- 
out the use of artificial fertilizer. 

Well, these are merely a few observations and 
comments provoked by a visit to a world-famous 
institution. Maybe it doesn’t concern lumber 
so very immediately, and maybe again it does. If 
as we tell ourselves week by week our prosperity 
is dependent upon general prosperity and if we 
find community building to be a rational and 
practical means for extending our sales of lumber 
I am inclined to think that all business men who 
are looking at not only the present but also at 
the long future of business will have a lively 1n- 
terest in a movement intended to increase the 
efficiency and earning power of so great a num- 
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ber of people and thereby to raise their standard 
of living. At any rate it is upon this supposi- 
tion that I introduced the institute into the 
Realm. A person can not travel long in the South 
and see the great number of negroes living there 
without having it brought home vividly to his 
mind that an improvement in their general wel- 
fare would mean an enormous change in southern 
and indeed in national business. 


Montgomery Overcrowded but Doesn’t Build 


Montgomery, to get back to our starting place, 
has its share of army camps like many other 
southern cities. I believe it has four; tho 
some of them may be in process of abandonment 
by the time this stuff gets into print. In the 
office of the Conifer Lumber Co. I was told by 
Mr. Foster, the manager, that the presence of 
the soldiers had not caused any notable extension 
of house building. 

‘Everything in town is full,’’ he said, ‘‘and 
you couldn’t possibly rent a house. The town 
was pretty well filled up anyway, so when the 
soldicrs’ families came in they rented rooms, and 
the Montgomery people simply lived in fewer 
rooms in order to accommodate the newcomers. 
During the Christmas season, for instance, the 
city was swamped with visitors who came to see 
the boys who couldn’t get furloughs to go home. 
All the people in the city opened their homes, and 
at that the visiting girls made a big crowd. They 
slept on cots in hallways and parlors and even 
on floors when’ there were not enough cots. 

‘‘We don’t know yet how much residence 
building there will be in the city this next sea- 
son. There ought to be some. But our citizens 
haven’t gotten going yet after their period of 
enforced rest from building, caused by the build- 
ing restrictions. We had to depend on camp 
business somewhat, but the orders we got from 
there were emergency orders. Just a few days 
before the armistice was signed the officers were 
getting troops ready to be sent abroad. They 
needed a great number of boxes in which to 
pack equipment, so they bought thousands of 
feet of lumber from the Montgomery yards, 
hauled it out in army trucks and set 200 carpen- 
ters to sawing it up. They had it all sawed up 
when the war ended and with it ended troop 
movements to Europe. That box lumper will be 
largely wasted. 

‘*Somebody should make some money out of 
wrecking the army camps thruout the country. 
But quite a lot of inferior lumber went into the 
building of Camp Sheridan and, I suppose, into 
all the camps. A good deal of field pine was 
used. We didn’t sell any field pine, but I happen 
to know that other concerns did, and it was ae- 
cepted by the inspectors and used in the build- 
ings. 

‘*T like this cold weather all right, but deliver 
me from the rain we’ve been having. Did you 
ever see a sawmill man who liked rain? When it 
rains he hasn’t anything to do but sit around 
and figure up how much he is losing. We have a 
sawmill a little way out in the country. Saw- 
mills generally seem to be getting a little more 
surplus of stock, but they’ve got little enough at 
that. Retail stocks are low, so I expect prices 
to stiffen pretty consistently this coming season. 
We ought to get some bottoms for export ship- 
ments pretty soon, and that’ll not put the prices 
down any. We don’t count on selling very far 
into the country, for we don’t get very far out 
until we run into a little sawmill that will sell 
to farmers at about the prices we have to pay 
for our stock, to say nothing of extra freight, 
operating expenses, interest on investment and a 
little profit.’’ 

The Vesuvius Lumber Co., mentioned at the 
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“Offered a salary of something like $170,000” 


beginning of this article, claims to have had bet- 
ter luck with sales out in the country. In fact, 
it has rather counted on these sales and still 
counts on them to make up the necessary trade to 
spell a reasonable profit at the end of the year. 
The company owns a couple of trucks and has 
used them to deliver lumber as far as 15 or 20 
miles from the yard. The yard man explained 
that this was an extraordinary service and was 
charged for as such on a fair basis. I asked if 
the roads were good enough to make such service 
possible, and there I touched upon a subject that 
makes every citizen of Montgomery wax enthu- 
siastic. I was told emphatically that the country 
in which Montgomery is situated has the best 
roads in the South. I noticed some of these hard- 
surfaced roads and agreed with my new friends 
that they look fine. They make one’s palm itech 
for a steering wheel. Trucking over them no 
doubt is a simple matter, but in delivering lum- 
ber for long distances it is important to make 
sure that the final destination is on these hard- 
surfaced roads and not on some cross lane 
fathoms deep with mud. 


Farming by Owners Means Better Buildings 

‘*Part of our country trade comes from farm- 
ers who have begun to live on their land, as I 
said before,’’ the yard man explained to me. 
‘More and more of them are going out, and when 
they move to the country they want better houses 
and outbuildings. We’re getting a good many 
people from the North, particularly from Indiana. 
These northern people have quite a lot to learn 
about the South and how to farm and how to han- 
dle labor, but they bring along a good many ideas 
that are valuable to our people. Quite often they 
settle in groups, and they always live on their 
farms and work them themselves. 

‘‘This is getting to be a great stock-raising 
country. The only trouble with it is that some- 
times the summers are too dry. But the winters 
are not long, and they’re not very cold. So hogs 
and cattle grow and get fat all winter instead of 
using up much feed just to keep warm. The lit- 
tle town of Ozark, not a great distance from here, 
ships a world of hogs. I saw a statement in the 
paper that it shipped more hogs than Nashville. 
I don’t know why the writer picked Nashville 
for the comparison unless just because Nashville 
happened not to ship as many hogs as Ozark. 
This stock raising is part of the new diversifica- 
tion of crops that we expect to add a good deal 
of wealth to the State and to the whole South.’’ 

I asked if Montgomery was a building and loan 
town. 

‘«There are very few building and loan associa- 
tions in the South, and certainly they don’t 
cut much figure in Montgomery. There is a gen- 
eral feeling that certain financial interests have 
managed to have them legislated out of existence. 
It’s pretty hard for a poor man to build a house 
if he has to go into the open market for the 
money. I know of one man who had to borrow 
about $2,000. He could get the money all right. 
There wasn’t any trouble about that. But he had 
to pay 8 percent interest and 5 percent commis- 
sion. And he could get the loan for only two 
years. At the end of that time he wanted to 
renew the note. He found he could renew it for 
another two years, but he’d have to pay another 
5 percent commission. No poor man working on 
wages can ever pay for a home on any such 
terms. ’?’ 


High Loan Rates Prevent Workers Building 


We know nothing about local conditions of the 
money market except what we heard in this 
office. But if these conditions do exist then they 
constitute a serious obstruction in the way of 
real prosperity for lumber retailers. There can 
be no healthy domestic market for dwelling 
houses if the conditions of credit are such that a 
man can never hope to pay out on his house. If 
a lumber retailer finds that as a means for keep- 
ing his own business alive he must go into the 
credit business and carry his customers in- 
definitely he will be up against the old, old diffi- 
culty of unlimited eredit. It leaves him without 
adequate capital with which to carry on his busi- 
ness, and he is exposed to loss both of principal 
and of the reasonable earning power of the 
money sunk in book accounts. A condition like 
this, if it is as bad as the Vesuvius people seem 
to think, is a challenge to the retailers of the 
South to put the financing of dwelling houses on 
a sound basis. It may take extensive public 
education, it may require political effort; but 
the possible future of their business is more or 
less at stake. 

In the big office of the Cramton. Lumber Co. I 
met T. L. Bear, the manager. -Mr. Bear is an 
affable but a very busy man. Just across the 
street from the office is the planing mill in which 
are made sash and doors to supply special orders. 
Here as in most other sections of the country the 
comparatively small planing mill—by that I mean 
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small as compared with the huge mills that turn 
out stock sizes in the manner in which Mr. Ford 
used to turn out jitneys—does not find it profit- 
able to attempt stock sizes. The Cramton mill 
has a selling radius of perhaps 50 miles and of 
course cares for the business arising in the sale 
of lumber in the city of Montgomery. 


Investment Building Waits for Easier Money 


‘*We don’t expect investment building,’’ Mr. 
Bear said, ‘‘until.prices come down. Few men 
with money to invest can figure a profit at the 
rentals they’ll be able to get in houses that must 
be built at the present cost of labor and mate- 
rials. I know of one man who is going ahead 
with an apartment house. He has persuaded 
himself that he can rent the apartments for 
enough to bring him a return on his investment, 
but most other people think he’ll get about half 
the rental he is expecting. Until this relative 
situation changes I don’t think there’ll be much 
building of houses to rent. Quite a bit of neces- 
sary building is going ahead, but that is build- 
ing that can’t wait. Some people are in favor of 
cutting wages as a means of lessening the cost of 
buildings. But wages can’t be cut until the price 
of flour is less; until the whole cost of living 
comes down.’’ 

‘*Do you think lumber is going to be less in 
price?’’ I asked. 

‘*T believe it will be,’’ Mr. Bear said, ‘‘ because 
I don’t see how it can be bought at the present 
level. Of course I’m talking now about house 
building. We’ve had a good trade at high prices 
and can see a continuation of trade in necessary, 
non-investment building.’’ 


Need Must Raise Rents and Start Building 


Mr. Bear doesn’t see how prices can stay up, 
and other men in the trade can’t see how they 
can come down. He looks at the supposed ability 
of the average house builder to pay and at the 
willingness of the investor to pay, while they 
look at the conditions operating to keep the price 
high. It has been perhaps harder to raise the 
price of flats than to raise the price of canned 
corn, tho the people who pay rent may not believe 
this. But if it is true it means merely that the 
shrinking dollar will still pay more rent, rela- 
tively speaking, than it will buy of canned corn. 


‘If the prices of labor, lumber, masonry and plumb- 


ing are maintained by conditions outside the 
realm of dwelling house and flat building it must 
follow that people who have to be sheltered from 
the weather will perforce pay the rents that will 
give an adequate return on the investment in 
these structures. Conditions may bring prices 
down; but our experience has not taught us that 
people will steadfastly refuse to pay a higher 
price for something they want than they have 
been accustomed to pay. Reluctance to pay high 
rent will have its effect; but in time if conditions 
keep other prices high the general public will 
come to the new level of rentals. Maybe not 
cheerfully, but they will come. 





COOPERAGE STATISTICS WANTED 


Sr. Louts, Mo., Feb. 10.—V. W. Krafft, secretary 
of the Associated Cooperage Industries of Amer- 
ica, has advised members that the Forest Service, 
Department of Agriculture, has mailed out sched- 
ules requesting data on cooperage stock produc- 
tion for the last six months of 1918. The Forest 
Service has completed the census for the first half 
of 1918, and the figures were given in the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN recently. Mr. Krafft states that 
it is desirable that the census for the year be made 
available at the earliest moment possible. 
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In relation to the present situation of hemlock and 
hardwood, which subject has been assigned me, a 
question has come up in my mind as to how we should 
view this situation during these readjustment times. 
As salesmen, we of course know, or pretend to at 
least, all about selling prices and demand, but I am 
afraid that we sometimes neglect to think of cost 
prices and supply in inducing our buyers to affix their 
signatures to the dotted line; consequently this effort 
will be confined to the latter, granting of course that 
we shall enjoy ‘some little business’ regardless of 
what some natural born pessimists may believe. 

Taking Old Faithful Hemlock into consideration first, 
I believe I can safely say that if the majority of our 
retail yard friends knew the exact situation pertain- 
ing to it we would be placed in the position of the 
box office man selling tickets to the kaiser’s funeral. 
As an illustration of stocks as they have been, it may 
be of interest to you to know that just about a year 
ago, when the Government had some projects in mind 
adjacent to the hemlock districts of the South, the 
representative manufacturers from those districts were 
ealled into conference with the lumber department to 
see if they could supply hemlock for this work run- 
ning into many millions of feet, Lists were com- 
piled of manufactured stock and estimates were taken 
of logs available for immediate manufacture, and 
when these were figured down closely there was found 
to be but about forty million feet of manufactured 
stock, including No. 2 and No. 3, and only 12,000,000 
feet of logs ready for immediate cutting. This of 
course was only the South, but the labor conditions 
of the hemlock sections there had been good—and this 
was last year. What do you suppose the situation 
is this year, with more complex labor problems, to say 
nothing of the vast amount of hemlock taken from 
these sections by the Government, not only for nearby 
work but for projects as far north as Boston, Mass.? 


Pennsylvania Hemlock Stocks 

We of course have Wisconsin, Michigan and Penn 
sylvania to take into consideration, sources of supply 
which affect materially the markets in which we 
work, The present situation in Wisconsin and Michi- 
gan is no better proportionately to what they produce 
than it is in the South. Their labor difficulties be- 
gan before those of the southern manufacturer; they 
supplied great quantities of hemlock for Government 
work as far east as Philadelphia and New York; their 
local trade has been exceptionally good, and this 
winter when they might have had some little oppor- 
tunity of getting ahead they are confronted with 
open weather which is handicapping them severely in 
their logging operations, Their lists are broken as 
southern lists are, and their prices seem firm for 
what they have. We are now down to Pennsylvania 
mills, which we should be most famillar with. We of 
course know that these were commandeered sometime 
ago to supply a’ demand created by the vast develop- 
ment of a Government nature from Wilmington, Del., 
north along our Atlantic seaboard, This demand 
reached large proportions and the situation after the 
armistice was signed and the trade given the benefit 
of buying at the Government price can best be ex- 
plained by the many orders that came back account 
not sufficient stock, and I believe if you will ask some 
of your yard friends who were fortunate enough to 
get stock in on this basis that it actually cost them 
in most instances in the neighborhood of $385 or so, 
Philadelphia rate, caused by green stock which had 
to be applied on account of the badly broken lists at 
these operations. I do not believe, gentlemen, that it 
is possible to find an unbroken list of hemlock today 
at any figure, and by unbroken I mean a decent pro- 
portion of marketable sizes and boards, say from a 
1x4 up to a 8x12 standard lengths, 

We hear countless stories of the large amount of 
lumber which is lying around unused by the Govern- 
ment, when in reality it is somewhat less than 150,- 
000,000 feet. It is to be hoped that this material will be 
handled in a manner which will protect all concerned, 
but regardless of how it terminates the amount of 
hemlock represented is almost nothing, The fact 
must not be overlooked that the new peel of hemlock 
will not commence before May, and the amount peeled 
will be governed largely by labor conditions at that 
time. The ordinary common laborer can not peel 
hemlock in an efficient manner. 


Costs of Manufacture 

I have had no opportunity to investigate operating 
costs in the. Wisconsin districts and thru Pennsyl- 
vania, but I have verified a few from some southern 
operations, where they are supposed to get cheaper 
labor than in other sections, and for some time, I 
understand, it has been costing manufacturers there 
from $23 a thousand up to put their product on cars, 
which includes a few dollars for stumpage, not 
enough to take care of it. Now you can readily see, 
gentlemen, where producers are going to get off at a 
less figure than the prevailing prices here, even tak- 
ing into consideration the small percent of profit de- 
rived from their by-products, with these present costs, 
and even should costs go lower the percent of in- 
crease was not large enough to justify one cent lower 
in price in the face of the present supply and the out- 
look toward the probable supply in the near future. 
With no demand whatever for some months to come 
hemlock can stand absolutely pat. 
— fae 


*Address at Eastern Lumber Salesmen’s Associa- 
tion meeting, Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. 7, 


Hemlock is a wood that is recognized absolutely on 
its merits as a first class wood for general building 
construction, and regardless of what the fellow had 
to use during the emergency he knows the virtues of 
hemlock and he’s going to get back in line just as 
soon as he possibly can, and I believe that you'll 
agree that the situation pertaining to it may be 
viewed in a most optimistic way with a strong indi- 
cation that an increase in price is not far distant. 


Hardwood Supply and Foreign Use 


I think that there is less apprehension concerning 
hardwoods than any other wood or classes of wood. 
One thing is positively certain, and that is that hard- 
wood lumber is not produced ready for market in a 
rapid manner. Granting that labor was distributed 
at the present time in an equitable way at producing 
points and that production was progressing at maxi- 
mum capacity, the stock manufactured and stuck now 
would not be ready for market before summer and 
fall, and a lot of it not until sometime later; and 
labor is by no means normal at mill points. Hard- 
wood manufacturers the country over have been badly 
handicapped for some time, due not only to labor con- 
ditions but to the very severe winter last season, 
high water this season, the influenza epidemic; and 
those mills depending upon the railroads to transport 
their logs, and they are many, have been badly tied 
up by car shortages, embargoes ete., all contributing 
to curtail production, There has not been any sur- 
plus of dry hardwood lumber for some time; many 
items have been cleaned out entirely, and from the 
present outlook there isn’t any likelihood of there 
being any very soon, 

It is frequently mentioned by some of our wise 
buyers that the Government did not use many hard- 
woods during the war. The Navy, Marine Corps and 
the Shipping Board took many millions of feet and 
are not thru yet. The aircraft departments did like- 





Tenantry is wrong, and ownership 
right. So with housing. Every man 
should own ahome. The day a man 
takes out a license to marry he ought 
to be required also to take out an 
insurance policy and contract to buy 
a home. There is no other way to 
make some people save. And there 
is no more secure depository than a 
home.—Thomas A. Till in “Out 
West.” 











wise, and what they have left does not seem to fit 
commercial requirements, The army did likewise, 
altho probably not so noticeably on account of its 
going indirect; as example, a few million feet alone 
were used for tent pins. Our Allies—Britain, France 
and Italy—had lumber departments established in 
this country and the percent of hardwood used was 
heavy. How long do you suppose it is going to take 
to reproduce this stock, ready for market, taking 
closely into consideration our commercial consumption 
here, say nothing of the prospects of our export trade? 
Today Britain alone is stripped of American hard- 
woods, outside of some 15,000,000 feet purchased for 
war purposes, which like ours do not fit their com- 
mercial demands. You will find other countries 
equally situated. Prior to the eventful 1914 our ex- 
port business with England alone reached large pro- 
portions, and after facilities are established for over- 
seas shipments what do you suppose it will be? 


Hardwood Price Tendency 


We must remember, gentlemen, in speaking of hard- 
wood that it is not a dependent upon any one outlet. 
We might take house building, for instance. While, of 
course, it would help to stimulate the demand, yet it 
can get along nicely without it. The strength of 
hardwood has always consisted of its ability to handle 
a variety of uses, and we must not overlook the fact 
that the supply of good standing hardwood timber is 
becoming more limited each year, which will have a 
direct tendency to increase its value. 

I do not believe that there is really a weak item on 
the lists today in hardwoods. We might begin at 
poplar, and I do not believe you'll find much assortment 
or surplus. Dry oak is scarce, and thick stock of all 
kinds almost an unknown quantity when you think 
of seasoned lumber. Chestnut is Jogging along nicely. 
Beech, birch, basswood, cherry, ash, gum etc. are 
all well picked up, with many sizes and grades off the 
market entirely. Maple has shown renewed strength by 
the Government removing its restrictions from the auto- 
mobile industry. You can go along down the line 
missing none and you'll find, generally speaking, that 
a spirit of strength prevails. We of course hear of 
some low prices from time to time, but isn’t this always 
the case in any period? Isn’t there always a variation? 
Isn’t there always a weak sister? 

You will find costs down thru West Virginia and 
adjacent territory ranging from $30 upward on cars, 
including stumpage, today and which figure has existed 


Present Status of Hemlock and Hardwoods 


[By E. C. Strong, of the Forest Lumber Co., Philadelphia, Pa.] 





for some time, as against $15 to $20 in the old days 
before the war. 

There is a feature that has bettered the hardwood 
situation materially, that being the fact that low 
grades have advanced more proportionately than 
high grades. This creates a more healthy condition 
for the manufacturer, for why should he go along 
producing low grades at a dead loss and gambling on 
making it up on what higher grades he might get? 
There were many consumers who were forced to use 
hardwood items on ‘account of their inability to 
secure other woods which they had heretofore been 
remanufacturing. Referring particularly to box manu- 
facturers ete., they have now learned the virtues of 
these hardwood items which they substituted and I 
can recall many instances where they are not going 
to return. The above will have a _ tendency to 
strengthen the manufacturers’ situation regarding the 
low grade problem, which has always been more or 
less of a nightmare. 


The Open Price Plan and Labor 


We have an open price plan launched by one of the 
hardwood associations some little time ago. Whether 
this be good, bad or indifferent I shall not discuss 
here, but one thing is absolutely certain: It stiffens 
the manufacturer’s backbone, and it shows him what 
values are, and exactly what his neighbors are doing. 

We all know that labor is the large item in the 
manufacturing of lumber, and while of course it is true 
that a large number of men are being laid off in war 
industries it seems, I believe, to be the general opinion 
down deep in the heart of the level-headed business 
man that when they are redistributed the price of 
labor, both common and skilled, will remain high for 
several years to come. We must know that there is not 
a surplus of labor in this country, and there hasn’t 
been for some time, due not only to the industrial 
activity caused by the war but by the lack of immi- 
gration. This will be offset now still by the lack of 
immigration, by the fact that some half million foreign- 
ers returned to their home lands during the last four 
years, by the fact that some hundred thousand more 
are now awaiting passage back, by a larger standing 
army, and by the necessity of providing materials not 
only for our home consumption but likewise for 
foreign countries and on a great deal different basis 
from prior to 1914. 


Immediate Prospects and Problems 


It is my firm conviction, and I believe you will 
agree with me, that the manufacturing plant or the 
lumber yard that is holding off buying hardwood lum- 
ber expecting a decline in price of that commodity 
is making a grave mistake, the mistake of which will 
be that they will be hopelessly unprepared to take part 
in the renewed work which can not be far distant, by 
reason of not having sufficient and possibly not being 
able to secure sufficient stock available for immediate 
remanufacture into finished products for sale. 

Gentlemen, we are thoroly in the midst of a period 
of readjustment prior to reconstruction, a time when 
we should remain cool and use our heads in as thought- 
ful a manner as it is possible to use them. How long 
this will last none of us can say ; it is largely dependent 
upon the individual initiative of the people themselves, 
but we must remember that there is a need over in 
Kurope, a demand, and a large one, and there is a 
supply here. Our Government has been good enough 
to release restrictions on raw materials and credits. 
Our own home development has been greatly curtailed 
for some time, making it all the more essential that the 
beginning of reconstructions not only overseas but 
right here at home be not set aside for long. With 
these facts staring us squarely in the face, is it doubted 
that hardwood lumber will not be able to tide itself 
over this period? It is possible that we may see some 
decline in the price of raw materials, and by that I 
mean raw materials in the broad sense of the word, 
as ore would be to the furnace, or as steel bars would 
be to the machine shop, but what decrease there will 
be, if any, I do not believe will come by a reduction in 
labor, but by the taking of less profit alone, and surely 
none of us can agree that the manufacturer of hard- 
wood lumber has anything to give away in this respect 
when he looks at the percent of increase he has gotten 
in price and compares it with his costs. 

Fellow members of this association, as I wind this 
up I desire to impress as strongly as possible upon you 
the absolute importance of firmness and backbone in 
selling prices governed solely by cost prices and supply 
under the situation as it is today and as all indications 
point for the future. We must not hamper the manu- 
facturer whether we be working for him or for his 
distributer. It is necessary that we create and main 
tain a healthy condition for him, for unless we cojperate 
in this manner he will be unable to provide efficiently 
the source of our bread and butter, and what good, 
then, will a cash customer be? 


TO ERECT STORE AND WAREHOUSE 


Astico, WIis., Feb. 12.—As soon as the weather 
will permit the Elba Lumber Co. will erect a 2-story 
story building 32x60, with a warehouse 32x20 in 
the rear. On one side will be a 2-story bank build- 
ing 18x40, and on the other side a machine building 
18x60. The Elba Lumber Co. handles building ma- 
terial of all kinds, also carrying farm machinery 
and general merchandise. 
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SALESMANSHIP’ 





It is no mark of sales ability to sell material 
to just anyone. A would-be purchaser ‘whose 
buying powers are limited or who might not have 
the name of being prompt in his business deal- 
ings is quick to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity presented by the lumberman who is too 
eager to sell and who does not exercise the neces- 
sary precaution to make sure that the account is 
not going to cause him trouble in collecting. 

A good salesman will form the habit of get- 
ting as good a payment as possible when a sale 
is made, thus automatically lending quite an aid 
in keeping accounts at a low ebb, as well as hav- 
ing less money tied up in each account should 
some of the accounts for some reason remain un- 
paid longer than usual, 

I know a dealer who lost nearly $2,000 in ac- 
counts last year. This dealer knew some of his 
customers did not have a good reputation, yet 
he carelessly trusted to luck and recklessly sent 
out material on various jobs whenever ordered. 
No salesman is justified in selling material when 
he feels there may be trouble in collecting. One 
has a multitude of details that require his time 
and attention and he should be careful to avoid 
shouldering unnecessary burdens which are as- 
sumed largely thru negligence or carelessness. 

Salesmanship is largely a matter of activity 
and aggressiveness, and I might say the realiza- 
tion of the necessity of being more intensive in 
one’s various daily activities. Unless one is 
diligent and trains oneself to accomplish as much 
as possible each day, many things that may ap- 
pear insignificant and of no great immediate 
bearing on the success of the business are neg- 
lected from day to day and many of them may 
never receive attention. 

I have found it very helpful and profitable to 
make a note of anything occurring to me that 
should receive attention in the near future. It 
is often surprising how many memorandums one 
may jot down during the course of a day or an 
evening at home. By keeping these memoran- 
dums in a conspicuous place and attending to 
them as fast as possible when other duties will 
permit, the little details of one’s business are 
not allowed to drag and in the end such a sys- 
tem contributes in no small degree to the general 
yearly results. 

By keeping a memorandum of all proposed 
buildings one naturally keeps in closer touch 
with the trade. He has his finger ‘‘on its 
pulse,’’ so to speak, and by so doing his activi- 
ties result in his getting to furnish the material 
for a good percentage of the buildings, whereas 
if he does not follow up the proposed projects the 
building is often begun, lumber having been fur- 
nished by some active dealer, before his atten- 
tion is directed to it the second time. 

Likewise it is beneficial to keep a complete and 
revised list of all contractors and workmen in 
town. You are thus in position to do a prospec- 
tive builder a favor and at the same time do a 
favor to the contractor. Indirectly the favor 
you do the contractor will in turn possibly be re- 
turned, for it is natural for him to feel that he 
would like to buy his next bill of lumber from 
you. 

Since trade is usually inclined to be less active 
during the winter months I have found it a mat- 
ter of good business in more than one way to 
have as nice a volume of business booked in the 
late fall as it is possible to secure. This result 
in enough material being delivered even tho the 
weather is cold and not adapted to building to 
allow one to show a little profit instead of what 
might be a loss during the winter months and 
then in the spring, instead of finding it hard to 
get business started off, the nucleus of a nice 
spring business is already formed and a good 
volume is readily acquired. 

Salesmanship does not require that one be able 
to use flowery language or that one monopolize 
all the talking by trying to use a convincing 
argument in pointing out the qualities of an 
article. I am reminded of the divorce case called 
before the court wherein Mrs. Jones was suing 
Mr. Jones for divorce on the ground that he 
did not talk to her. Among other questions the 
judge asked Mr. Jones why he did not talk to 
his wife. His reply was that he did not want 
to interrupt her. You can probably recall mer- 
chants who do too much talking. Some men talk 
beyond the closing point and talk themselves 
out of the sale. One can not be too diplomatic 





*Paper delivered at annual meeting of retail 
yard managers of the Long-Bell Lumber Co. 








{By Jesse B. Davis, Independence, Kan.]} 


in the choice of his language and it is well not 
to speak too hastily. 

One is in position to learn when he is listening 
to the other party but not when he is doing the 
talking himself, therefore from a business stand- 
point it behooves one at all times to be a good 
listener and willing to listen instead of talk 
when a prospective customer is inclined to ex- 
press himself. He may impart information which 
an attentive listener can turn into capital. A 
business can be built up by listening and often 
damaged by talking indiscreetly or too much. 

By getting to your place of business early in 
the morning you get business started off ‘‘on 
both feet’’—you are in a good humor and fric- 
tion is not likely to occur as it did in the fol- 
lowing incident: 

With a stormy look on his face the master of 
the house waylaid the servant in the kitchen. 
‘Look here,’’ he began, ‘‘how dare you tell my 
wife what time I came home this morning after 
I told you not to?’’ The Irish girl eyed him 
steadily. ‘‘Sure and Oi didn’t,’’ she replied 
calmly, ‘‘she asked me phwat toime yez come 
in, and Oi only towld hir that Oi was too busy 
gettin’ the breakfast ready to look at the clock.’’ 

No salesman should knowingly cut a competi- 
tor’s price. It is a poor business from any angle. 
If one can not sell a bill of material without nam- 
ing a lower price than his competitor’s the com- 
petitor is entitled to the bill and should have it. 

A dealer who has continually to resort to low 
prices to move his goods will never make a suc- 
cess of his own business and will always have 
business conditions in his community in a turmoil. 
I am convinced that it is easier to sell a bill of 
lumber at a little over a competitor than at a 
lower figure. The lower figure attracts suspicion 
and may leave the impression that the goods are 
of inferior quality while one with a high class 
stock of goods should have no hesitancy in try- 
ing to sell them on their merits and if he has 
faith in the quality of his stock he can convince 
most customers that it is worth the price he asks. 

Sometimes carpenters will ask for a list of 
prices to use in figuring bills. Since the market 
is quite changeable I have never found this a 
practical thing to do. Sell your own stock and 
do not let some carpenter order out material on 
prices he has quoted. 

Staple stock and good grades move readily 
and require no especial attention. Anything can 
be sold by using the required amount of energy 
and application. None of us are able at all times 
to have our place of business entirely free from 
surplus items and odd stock of some nature. By 
keeping at one’s command an accurate list of 
odd stock or such items as are going to require 
special attention one can move at least a little 
of such stock every day and thus keep these 
undesirable accumulations at a minimum, while 
if we allowed ourselves thru force of habit to 
sell only regular lengths and staple stock we 
would have a good many accumulations of slow 
selling items. 

When lengths of certain stock become low use 
precaution to sell lengths that yield the most 
profit and which keep the stock lengths well as- 
sorted, instead of handing out sixteen foot 
lengths merely because they are called for. 

Recently a customer drove into our yard with 
a list of items with which to build a 10x12 
smoke house. The carpenter in making out his 
list had specified sixteen foot sheeting for the 
roof. Naturally fourteen foot lengths would 
have given a twelve inch projection at each end 
and would have been proper length to use. In 
fact the sixteen foot lengths would have cut to 
waste and would have been the most unpractical 
of any lengths. We all know that sixteen foot 
lengths are specified in many instances where 
they are not really necessary and often when 
some other length would really be much better. 
There is very little excuse for allowing flooring, 
ceiling, siding and finish to become poorly as- 
sorted as to length. One of my best customers 
ia one of the lumber dealers at my point who 
does not protect his length assortment and who 
automatically loads out any stock item he has 
which is called for. During the last four months 
this dealer has purchased from us over $1,300 
worth of lumber. 

When some one drives into your yard and in- 
quires about building material a sale is half 
made before you approach him because a tactful 
and resourceful salesman realizes that the pros- 
pect has his mind practically made up as to what 
he wants and no salesman should allow a prospect 


of this nature to go away without being able to 
sell him. You have had no competition to con- 
tend with, or if you have had the prospect’s 
mind was virtually made up to buy at your yard 
or he would not have driven in. 

When any prospect crosses our threshold in 
want of certain material we should take a no- 
ticeable interest in his requirements and be able 
to care for his needs either by substituting some- 
thing suitable for him in case the item is not 
in stock or by buying the item from a competitor 
if necessary. We should not merely inform the 
prospect that the material can not be furnished, 
thus forcing him to go to a competitor and be- 
coming a regular customer of his when we had 
the first and best chance to supply him. 

The story is told of a customer entering a 
hardware store and asking for mouse traps. 
Three traps were handed over and 10 cents was 
received. The clerk then politely asked whether 
the customer knew what made the best bait and 
how best to place the traps, briefly explaining 
that traps set in angles or at the corners of 
boxes brought better results than those set in 
the open ete. Did that clerk sell mouse trapsf 
No. They were sold before the customer came 
in. That clerk sold the store, sold his knowl- 
edge, his service, himself. It is natural when 
that selfsame customer wants a hammer, or a 
stove, or a kit of tools he will come back to that 
same store and that same clerk. 

Oftentimes a little suggestion here and there 
will sell a bill of paint, a porch, a pair of French 
doors or some other item that suits the particular 
occasion, 

Recently Mr. Smith made Mr. Brown a present 
of a new hat. Naturally Mr. Smith expected.to 
buy a good hat for Mr. Brown. The gentlemen 
went to a clothing store together to select the 
hat. One of the first hats shown fitted very 
nicely and Mr. Brown said it was all right. Mr. 
Smith asked the price and when the clerk said 
$4 Smith paid it and they went their way. Was 
it a mark of salesmanship for this clerk to use 
as little judgment as he did in selling a low 
priced hat which would wear and keep its shape 
a comparatively short time only? Under the eir- 
cumstances he should surely have reasoned that 
Mr. Brown was expecting a good hat and that 
Mr. Smith was in no position to quibble about 
the price and also that since Smith was making 
a present it was naturally his desire that the 
hat be of the better class and one that would be 
prized. Surely this clerk was no salesman when 
so easy a chance was presented for him to have 
rendered his store and these customers more 
service. 

By being alert and wearing a smile the atmos- 
phere of good cheer is catching and stimulating. 
Two Irishmen were one time walking toward 
New York when they met a man and asked him 
how much farther they must travel and were told 
that it was yet twenty miles to the great city. 
‘*Faith we’ll not reach it tonight,’’ said one of 
them, evidently much dejected. ‘‘Och, Pat, come 
on, twenty miles, sure that’s not much—only ten 
miles apiece; come on.’’ 

One can make additional profits out of the 
operation of his business every day, aside from 
the normal profit on standard stock, by pushing 
his short lengths and suggesting stock which in 
many cases is better adapted to the purpose than 
the items called for. For instance, if a customer 
calls for shiplap with which to build a garage 
and you have some car siding or drop siding 
which contains more heart and is better lumber 
and you know it is better for his purpose, looks 
better and lends to the general attractiveness 
of his place and would help him sell his property 
to better advantage, sell it to him. It will cost 
him only a little more and the business transac- 
tion has been more profitable for both parties. 

A few days ago I was busy waiting on a pros- 
pective purchaser when another party came into 
the yard and inquired what 2x12s southern pine 
were worth. My assistant waited on this gentle- 
man and being a versatile fellow he found that 
the lumber was to be used in making a tank and 
sold him 2x12s redwood at 12% cents a foot, 
rendering service both to the customer and to his 
employer. 

Show the merits of your stock and do not be 
afraid to ask the price. Anybody can give ma- 
terial away. * * * 

Render service to your customers; they are en- 
titled to it and eventually will get it—if not 
from you, from someone else, 
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SEES NO POSSIBLE WEAKNESS IN PRICES 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Feb. 11.—The price of lum- 
ber will not come down for a long, long time, ac- 
cording to Thornton Estes of the Estes Lumber Co., 
of this city, who has just returned from the con- 
vention held in Cincinnati. ‘‘I can not see that 
the price of lumber is due to come down,’’ said 
Mr. Estes. ‘‘The mills in Ohio are cleaned up of 
all their available stock and the sawmills are work 
ing night and day to supply the demand. I was 
assured this condition would last for a long time, 
and just as long as this condition prevails in Ohio 
and other States where there is a shortage now we 
of the South need not look for any reduction. The 
law of supply and demand now is not merely a na- 
tional thing. Europe must be taken care of. Nearly 
every large city in the country is behind with its 
building program and rents are such that a man 
can build a house and make money leasing it to 
others. All this indicates unprecedented prosperity 
in all building lines which will be of course re 
flected in the building material and lumbermen’s 
lines.’’ 





THE BOYS WHO COULDN'T G0 


Hundreds of young men who would have rejoiced 
at the opportunity to fight for the flag ‘‘over 
there’’ have had to perform clerical and steno- 
graphic duties, being assigned to that work because 
of their previous knowledge and experience. Once 
enlisted in the service of Uncle Sam, the recruit 
does what he is told, not what he would like to do. 
This situation inspired Private A. 8. Boisfontaine, 
formerly employed in the offices of the Southern 
Pine Association, New Orleans, but now of the 
headquarters company, Marine Barracks, Paris 
Island, 8. C., to pen the following verses: 

We've heard of tanks and airplanes 
In reports from Alsace-Lorraine ; 


Of Zeppelins, howitzers and subs, 
And bombs that proved to be but dubs. 


All these machines, we must admit, 
Have well been made to do their bit ; 
But why not say a word or so 
About office machines that fought the foe, 
Clicking along each day and night 
Operated by soldiers eager to fight, 
ho in obscurity had to sit 
Feeling like grandmas who can only knit? 
Oh, why not give to these brave lads 
The same high praise as “over there’ had? 
Each one of them would have grabbed a chance 
To kill off boches over in France. 
But no such luck, for Uncle Sam 
Had work for them in their fair land, 
And now that war has run its course 
And all with joy have screeched till hoarse, 
Let’s not forget the soldiers true 
And the typewriters that worked 
For the Red, White and Blue. 
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THIs was told me as having happened ‘‘some- 
where in Washington’’ by a man who publishes a 
newspaper in the town where the plot is laid. It 
is a small town, and the publisher, not caring to 
offend, passed up a good story. 

It seems that a colored parson had owed a local 
lumber company $65 for a long time, and the col- 
lector for the company had become obdurate. 

Shortly before the last election he called on the 
parson and ‘‘talked turkey’’ to him. 

‘*Ah toll yo’ all what ah kane do,’’ said the 
much harassed parson. ‘‘De Democratic party 
am goin’ to gib me $30 fo’ deliverin’ de colored 
vote an’ de Republican party am agoin’ to gib me 
835 for de vote. Dat makes de $65, and when Ah 
gets it yo’ gets it.’’ 

As that was the best the colleetor could do, he 
sat back to wait. 

The day after election he called on the parson 
for a settlement. All that the debtor acknowledged 
to possess was $10. 

‘* Ah tell yo’ how it am,’’ said the parson. ‘‘Ah 
sent Deacon Smif to collect dat money an’ on de 
way back he done got into a crap game an’ befo’ 
we could fin’ him dat no good nigger had lost $55 
of yo’ money.’’—Seattle Argus. 


”? 


$1,000 FOR BEST BUILDING ESSAY 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 12.—The National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, 15 Beacon Street, offers a 
cash prize of $1,000 for the best essay dealing with 
industrial economics. Persons entering the contest 
may choose any one of eight subjects, as follows: 

A practicable plan for representation of workers in 
determining conditions of work and for prevention of 
disputes. The major causes of unemployment and 
how to minimize them. How can efficiency of workers 
be so increased as to make high wage rates econom 
ically practicable? Should the State interfere in the 
determination of wage rates? Should rate of wages 
be definitely based on the cost of living? How may 
the present system of wage payments be so perfected 
and supplemented as to be most conducive to individual 
efficiency and to the contentment of workers? The 
closed shop vs. the open shop, their social and eco- 
nomic value compared. Should trade unions and 
employers’ associations be made legally responsible? 

Further details regarding rules and conditions 
governing the competition may be obtained by ad- 
dressing the board at the address above given. 


OMAHA BUILDING BOOM IN PROGRESS 


OMAHA, NEs., Feb. 10.—Renewed building ac- 
tivity is not something merely hoped for, but is 
an accomplished fact in this city. Real estate men 
last week reported to the real estate board that 
ninety-one residences, costing more than $300,000, 
are in course of construction, and 179 more, to 
cost over $500,000, are planned, but not yet started. 
The ninety-one houses already under way include 
only these being built by real estate men. There 
are in addition scores of residences under con- 
struction by individuals, either for their own oc- 
cupancy or for sale. 

The ‘‘Own Your Home’? campaign will be in full 
swing by March 1, and will continue for about three 
months. It is expected that this will give a great 
impetus to home building, as it is estimated that at 
least 1,000 new houses are needed to take care of 
the city’s population. 








RECENT DECISIONS AFFECTING LUMBER RATES 


UPHOLDS COMPANY IN RATES DISPUTE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 11.—In Docket No. 
8834—Kettle River Co. vs. Missouri Pacific Railway 
Co. et al.—the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
in an opinion prepared by Commissioner Aitchison, 
upholds most of the contentions of complainant re 
garding the unreasonableness of rates on cross ties 
from Missouri points to St. Louis, East St. Louis 
and Madison, Ill., and from the latter points to 
Chicago. 

The Kettle River Co. operates a tie and lumber 
treating plant at Madison, a point on the rails of 
the Terminal Railroad Association of St. Louis 
within the switching limits of East St. Louis, Ill. 

Complainant says that the rates existing at the 
time complainant was found, April 25, 1916, from 
points in Missouri served by the Missouri Pacific- 
Tron Mountain system to Madison were unreason- 
able, unjustly discriminatory, unduly prejudicial 
and in violation of the fourth section of the act to 
regulate commerce. 

Commissioner Aitchison states that at the hear 
ing it developed that practically the sole issue was 
that of undue prejudice resulting in the use in 
constructing joint rates on shipments of cross ties 
to Madison of proportional rates to St. Louis which 
exceeded the Missouri intrastate rate contempo- 
raneously applied from the same originating points 
on like shipments consigned to competitors at St. 
Louis and subsequently reshipped to Madison or 
other interstate destinations. The Lumbermen’s 
Exchange of St. Louis intervened in defense of the 
Missouri intrastate rates and urged that the dis 
crimination, if found undue, should be removed by 
reducing the interstate rates. 

The case proceeding also involves No. 9797 
Robert Abeles et al vs, Alexandria & Western Rail- 
way Co. et al. The opinion states that it is con- 
ceded by defendants, by the intervenor in No. 8834 
and by the complainants in No, 9797 that the great 
disparity between the interstate and _ intrastate 
rates unlawfuly discriminates against the Kettle 
River Co. The former intrastate rate to St. Louis 
was 2.5 cents from Potosi, the present intrastate 
rate is 4.6 cents, the proportional interstate rate 
6.5 cents and the joint rate to Madison 7.5 cents. 
Other examples are given, 

Commissioner Aitchison states the conclusions of 
the commission as follows: 

(1) That the publishing, demanding or collecting by 
defendants of interstate rates on cross ties from points 
in Missouri to St. Louis, when such shipments are con- 
signed to interstate destinations on their lines, which 
exceed the intrastate rates contemporaneously pub- 
lished, demanded or collected on cross ties from the 
same points in Missouri to St. Louis on intrastate 
shipments subjects complainant Kettle River Co. and 
other shippers under the interstate rates to undue 
and unreasonable prejudice and disadvantage and 
gives to shippers under the Missouri intrastate rates 


an undue and unreasonable preference and advantage. 
(2) That the rates on cross ties to Madison from 
points in Missouri are unduly prejudicial to the extent 
that they exceed by more than 1 cent a hundred pounds 
the rates on like shipments from the same points of 
origin to St. Louis. (3) That the interstate rates on 
cross ties from points in Missouri and other originat- 
ing territory in question to Madison and to St. Louis 
for beyond are just and reasonable maximum rates, 
and that they are not unduly prejudicial, except as 
herein before found. (4) That the increased rates on 
cross ties to Chicago and Chicago rate points from St. 
Louis, and from East St. Louis, when the latter are 
used as components of thru rates on interstate ship- 
ments, have not been justified; and that said rates 
are unduly prejudicial to St. Louis and Hast St. Louis 
to the extent that the differences between said rates 
and those from the lower crossings are less than those 
which existed immediately prior to Oct. 1, 1915. 

The record does not cover increases that were made 
under authority of the Director General’s General 
Order No. 28 after these cases were heard, and no 
finding is made with regard to the reasonableness 
per se of the rates so increased, 


The new rates become effective April 25. 





AWARD LUMBERMAN RATE REPARATION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 10.—In a supplemental 
report in Docket No. 8275—Western Carolina Lumber 
& Timber Association et al. vs. Southern Railway Co. 
et al.—-the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
awarded $185.28 reparation to W. S. Whiting on ac- 
count of unreasonable charges collected on certain 
shipments of lumber from points in North Carolina 
to destinations in New York, New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania. Payment is to be made on or before April 15. 





BUILD SHORT LINES TO TIMBER FIELDS 


Wuiressura, Ky., Feb. 12.—The Louisville & Nash- 
ville has just announced the cohstruction of two or 
three important short line branches into important 
undeveloped hardwood timber fields surrounding this 
city. The most important is a 15-mile branch from 
Cornettsville, Ky., up Leatherwood Creek penetrat- 
ing the whole distance thru inviting hardwood fields, 
Construction is expected to begin at once. Another 
important branch will be up Carr’s Fork on the Knott 
County border, The new Carr’s Fork branch will be 
about 8 miles long and will penetrate an important 
field. Announcement has also been made of a further 
extension of the Sandlick Creek branch a mile from 
this city, which will open up a rich timber district 
for development. The Thornton Creek branch of the 
Louisville & Nashville immediately above this city 
will also open up an inviting new timber district. 
Large development factors are coming into the Thorn- 
ton Creek territory to make developments. The sec- 
ond important branch above this city will be up the 
North Fork of the Kentucky River from Kona 5 miles 
passing along the “flats” of the Cumberland Moun 
tains, a rich hardwood territory and one of the really 
important undeveloped fields in eastern Kentucky. 

All these branch roads into new territories will in- 
crease the lumber production in eastern Kentucky. It 
is believed the lumber output will be almost double 
during the present year. 


WESTERN SHIPPERS’ RATES EQUALIZED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 11.—Shippers of lum- 
ber on the Washington Western Railway are en- 
titled to the same basis of rates contemporaneously 
maintained from points taking the Coast-group 
basis of rates. This is the finding of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in Docket No. 8167— 
Three Lakes Lumber Co. et al. vs. Washington 
Western Railway Company et al.—which also em- 
braces Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 
193—Joint Rates With the Washington Western 
Railway. 

In view of this finding the commission also 
holds that rates on lumber and forest products from 
points on the Washington Western to interstate 
destinations are unjust, unreasonable and unduly 
prejudicial. Reparation will be awarded on the 
particular shipments involved upon receipt of a 
verified statement of the exact amount due under 
the commission’s findings. The report says: 


It is apparent that the principal objection of the 
trunk lines to granting joint rates to the Washington 
Western is the apprehension that some eighty or ninety 
so-called logging roads in the State of Washington, 
more or less similar in character to the Washington 
Western, will assume a common carrier status and 
demand joint rates with the trunk lines, on the theory 
that being common carriers they would be entitled 
of right to such rates. It is asserted that five of these 
logging roads have already applied for joint rates. 
It is further urged for the respondents that, altho 
most of the mills served by these logging roads are now 
located on the trunk lines at junction points, all they 
would need to do to place themselves in the same 
position as shippers on the Washington Western would 
be to move the mills back from the junctions and the 
logging roads would then be in a position to demand 
joint rates and divisions thereof. These assumptions, 
even if well founded, would form no just basis for 
denying the Coast-group basis to shippers of lumber 
and other forest products on the Washington Western. 
The latter are obliged to meet the competition of ship- 
pers of like commodities located on the trunk lines 
and their proprietary branches, as well as of shippers 
located on the lines of other common carriers in that 
territory who have the benefit of the Coast-group rates 
in marketing their products. 


The carriers concerned are ordered to apply the 
Coast-group rates from Washington Western points 
on or before May 15. 





FINDINGS OF THE COMMISSION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 10.—-The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, thru George B. McGinty, its secre- 
tary, is sending broadcast an order announcing that 
the name of Walker D. Hines will be substituted for 
that of William G. McAdoo as director general of rail- 
roads in all procedings pending or hereafter brought 
before the commission. 

The commission has issued a formal order awarding 
$34.62 reparation, with interest, to the Tunis-Cockey 
Lumber Co. in connection with an unreasonable rafe 
exacted on a shipment of seven carloads of lumber 
from Springdale, Fla., to Wilkinsburg, Pa. The Live 
Oak, Perry & Gulf Railroad and connections are di- 
rected to make payment on or before April 1. 
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CONFIDENCE RULES WESTERN PINE MAKERS 


Association at Annual Meeting Views Future Hopefully — Members Review Last Year and Plan for Big 
Year Ahead—Optimism Reflected in Conference of Box Bureau 


SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 8.—The thirteenth annual 
meeting of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, held in the Elizabethan room of the pala- 
tial Davenport Hotel here Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, proved that thirteen is not this association’s 
unlucky number. Many important matters were 
considered, the last year was reviewed, and new 
plans for the future were made. Not furnishing 
ship building lumber nor airplane material, yet 
the pine manufacturers of the Inland Empire met 
war conditions and responded to war needs and 
furnished much lumber for the Government’s use 
for boxes, crating and emergency building needs. 
They did not prosper materially from the war, as 
did the industry in some sections, yet the war’s 
sudden ending does not leave the Inland Empire 
pine industry as hard a reconstruction problem 
for the same reason. The ordinary building needs 
of the country are beginning to require its output 
and so the members of the Western Pine Manufae- 
turers’ Association face the future with confi 
dence. 

The meeting was well attended by members from 
the entire ‘territory covered, including eastern 
Washington, eastern Oregon, Idaho and Montana. 
President David C. Eecles, whose home is at Ogden, 
Utah, but whose pine lumber interests are in east- 
ern Oregon, attended the first regular meeting of 
the association since his election to the presidency 
a year ago, having been prevented by urgent busi 
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ness in the Kast and elsewhere from being present 
at other meetings. Secretary A. W. Cooper came up 
from Portland, Ore., to which place the head- 
quarters of the association were moved nearly a 
year ago. 

President Eccles, after calling the meeting to 
order, pointed out the seriousness of the business 
situation at present and the necessity of the offi- 
cials and committees to be appointed at the meet- 
ing devoting much care and consideration to the 
problems that are to be solved. For some time there 
has been more demand than lumber, but the situa- 
tion is now reversed. He referred to the need of all 
members joining the information bureau, and called 
attention to the competition with Coast hemlock. 
In concluding his brief extemporaneous address 
he said he believed the association and its members 
have a very momentous year ahead, requiring care- 
ful attention and coéperation of members. 


The Secretary’s Report 

Secretary A. W. Cooper in presenting his annual 
report reviewed briefly the association’s affairs 
the last year and made several recommendations 
as to action that might be taken at the meeting 
that would benefit the industry, and make the 
association’s influence for good greater. 

In reviewing the activities of the year, Mr. 
Cooper said that it had been a trying time for 
them all. Viewing broadly the change of their 
headquarters to Portland he believed the move had 
been a wise one as it brings the association into 
closer contact with Coast and California lumber 
men, with the railroads, and on the whole with 
members, and is bound to have a broadening in 
fluence on the work and character of the whole 
association. 








The grading bureau, he said, had suffered many 
handicaps from scarcity of labor at the mills which 
made it difficult for plants to maintain standards, 
and on top of this had to detail two of their in- 
spectors to airplane work, and had lost an inspee- 
tor by death. George Shields, the former chief in- 
spector, had resigned to go into business in the 
Kast and had been succeeded by Mr. Tobin, who 
had been with the association for over. five years. 

The traffic department had a busy and eventful 
year, its freight claim collections aggregating 
nearly $21,000. Special attention was called to this 
department ’s work in the Feltus case and in assist- 
ing the general minimum case brought by the Na- 
tional association. The decision in the Feltus case 
showed that the traflie department’s brief was the 
basis of this decision, which brought immediate 
relief in the matter of the cubical minimum. The 
work of the department was constantly expanding, 
and Secretary Cooper felt that it would be neces- 
sary to enlarge its scope during the year. 

He hoped they would be able to go on with the 
cost work and that it would lead to standardiza- 
tion of costs among members. This was a matter 
too valuable to let go, he said, and the association 
will have to pay more attention to it in the near 
future. Discussing the question of having travel- 
ing auditors on all their statistical work he said 
that statistics are the written record of the indus- 
try that they must have if they are to conduct 
their business intelligently, and if they are worth 
getting they are worth getting accurately. Mem- 
bers could not appreciate how many instances there 
are of faulty reporting to the information bureau, 
and while some of them appreciated the weekly 
barometer his own inclination was to abandon it 
entirely unless the association adopts an audit 
system that will get better results for it. He be 
lieved that immediate steps should be taken to 
bring about standardization in cost records and 
statistical reports. The information bureau he 
thought had been of great value as a market 
stabilizer during the last six months. 

Better relations with the National association 
had been established during the year and he 
thought that a broader spirit was growing in the 
industry and had been reflected in the relations of 
the National to its constituent parts. Illustrative 
of what he meant, he referred to the work that had 
beer’ done by the National traffic committee in 
handling two very important matters for the whole 
industry in this field. 

The emergency bureau he thought had been well 
worth while for it had established the standing 
of their territory as a lumber producing district 
and probably prevented a shut-down. It had added 
to the standing and prestige of the association 
and he believed it had been a valuable asset to 
them in creating goodwill. 

He suggested the creation of a branch office in 
Spokane to keep in touch with members there and 
conduct any purely local activities, and urged the 
necessity of united action and counsel in problems 
that face all industry and business. 

He said that when letters came in every day 
from retailers asking for service helps and litera- 
ture on the association’s woods, and he has to write 
and tell such inquirers that the association has 
never done anything in this line, it brings home 
rather forcibly that the Western Pine Association 
has been very backward in this field. He thought 
they were going to have a more aggressive compe- 
tition from other woods for markets and said that 
other distributers are putting their campaigns on 
a more scientific basis. They have learned the 
value of united effort. He asked members to con 
sider whether they were not taking a grave chance 
with the future of their woods if they did not 
follow the same plan. 

The report of the treasurer, H. M. Strathern, 
Post Falls, Idaho, showed that the association 
began the year with a balance of $11,306 and its 
receipts for the year were $59,604, of which $52, 
300 was from dues. After covering all expenses of 
the year it has a balance on hand of $12,000. 


Railroad Rates 


That the cubical minimum plan is positively 
against the interests of the shipper and has never 
been satisfactory except where it was evaded was 
the declaration of Secretary Cooper in commenting 
on a report he made on the 32-A tariff situation. 
He said he believed that a plan could be arrived 
at that will give sufficient loading and at the same 
time be suitable to western shipments as well as 
to shipments from other sections. 

Secretary Cooper in reporting on Tariff 32-A 


said that the association had been handling this 
matter on very broad lines, based on an effort to 
maintain existing differentials and opposing any 
increase in transportation charges on the associa- 
tion’s commodity. 

Recently they had a preliminary discussion of 
the tariff before the Portland district freight traf- 
fie committee of the Railroad Administration, and 
J. D. Baird, St. Paul, traffic manager for the 
Northern Pacific and framer of the tariff, was 
present and explained that the tariff was for the 
purpose of equalization and adjustment and was 
not intended to secure additional revenue. Mr. 
Baird’s figures were questioned seriously by the 
united lumber interests as this association’s fig- 
ures and those of the West Coast association indi- 
cated that the lumber industry of the Northwest 
would have placed upon it an additional freight 
burden of about $1,000,000 to $1,500,000 a year at 
least. The railroad committee had assured them 
that if such was the case they would be glad to 
make further changes. 

Prior to the conference with the railroad com- 
mittee the Western Pine association had succeeded 
in getting together with the West Coast associa- 
tion on certain broad grounds. They jointly agreed 
on the opening of all routes and gateways which 
Tariff 32-A provides for, endorsed the poliey of 
providing thru rates to Central Freight Association 
territory while opposed to some individual rates, 
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opposed the minimum rate features of the tariff on 
the basis of the decision in the Feltus case and the 
probable decision in the minimum rate case now 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
they favored the milling in transit privilege near 
point of origin of the raw material while opposing 
such privilege at points distant from point of 
origin. This was the joint policy agreed upon and 
for the purpose of harmony Attorney Joseph N. 
Teal was authorized to speak for both associations 
at the first hearing. Neither Mr. Baird nor the 
railroad committee offered any justification for the 
shrinkage of differentials and in a later confer- 
ence with James R. Mann, congressman from IiIli- 
nois, who represented the Chicago committee of the 
Railroad Administration, they had reasonable as- 
surance that the differential under the Coast would 
in the main be maintained. The railroads attacked 
the points, however, where perhaps the justification 
for the differential was the weakest. The associa- 
tion felt that any change downward in for instance 
the 7-cent differential at Denver should be eom- 
pensated for by an increase in the 3-cent differen- 
tial at such a point as Fargo, N. D. The commit- 
tee finally assured them that differentials from the 
Missouri River east would not be disturbed. 

Mr. Mann had suggested that the associations 
offer something constructive, for if they could agree 
among themselves on a structure that would not 
diminish the earnings of the carriers the railroad 
committee would accept this and recommend its 
inelusion in the tariff, so the suggestion of the 
association’s committee was that after securing 
figures as to actual shipments they work out a 
tentative structure and submit it to the various 
localities involved and then hold a conference and 
come to a final agreement. 

The committee felt very optimistic about Tariff 
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32-A. Secretary Cooper said that the work that 
had been done thru the Interstate Commerce Com- 
ee Senate committee on interstate commerce, 
Capt. G. M. Chambers, chief of the lumber section, 
War Department, and Judge Charles A. Prouty, 
director of service of the Railroad Administration 
and recently appointed head of its new division of 
accounting, had a very marked effect in enabling 
the association to bring the railroad committee at 
Portland to a realization of the defects of this 
tariff. Unity was the basis of this accomplishment, 
for if petty differences had been allowed to creep in 
he felt sure that they would have Jost every point. 
Committee Appointments 

J. P. Hennessy, of Bend, Ore., J. P. McGoldrick, 
Spokane, and E. H. Polleys, of Missoula, Mont., 
were named a committee on nominations. Other 
committees named were as follows: 


R. E. Irwin, Boise, Idaho ; 
Mont.; R. L. Wilson, Deer 


Market and terms of sale 
J. P. Lansing, Missoula, 
Park, Wash. 

Auditing me 
Spokane; D. C 


accounting plan—J. P. McGoldrick, 
Eccles, Ogden, Utah; H. G. Miller, 


Kalispell, at 
Freight tariffs—C. A. Barton, Boise, Idaho; J. F. 
Fennessy, Libby, Mont.; Walter 8. Rosenberry, Rose 


Lake, Idaho. 


KE. H. Van Ostrand, Winchester, Idaho, who has 
had in hand the last two years the matter of adver- 
tising for the association, was asked to name others 
to work with him on the committee. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


After lunch Dr. Wilson Compton, of Chicago, 
secretary-‘manager of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, made a very interesting and 
instructive talk in which he told of the activities 
of that organization and outlined its plans. He 
attributed much of the success of the National to 
the support, financial and otherwise, of the lumber- 
men of the Inland Empire. The association has a 
force of experts— engineers and architects — to 
assist in the promulgation of information regard 
ing the use of wood where wood is the best to use, 
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direct shipment and sale. However, lumber can not 
be sold there as here, for national and _ political 
factors enter into transactions. 

The lumber of the Inland Empire is valuable 
but it may be a long time before much of it will 
go into southern Europe, because of the high cost 
of transportation and other factors bearing on 
the cost. Yet in time the western part of this 
country will get a part of its lumber into Europe. 
Lumber prices there are from 200 to 500 percent 
above pre-war prices. It merely indicates the con- 
dition of affairs in those countries. 

To increase American exports there must be 
better manufacture. The Baltic cuts its lumber 
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the needs of southern Europe and the Mediterranean 
countries and was substantially the same as that 
he delivered before the special meeting of southern 
pine manufacturers at Memphis, Tenn., on Jan. 21 
and which appeared on pages 64 and 65 of the 
Jan, 25 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. He 
also spoke along similar lines to a gathering of 
aorthern pine and northern white cedar producers 
in Minneapolis on Feb. 3, an account of which ap 


peared on page 36 of the Feb. 8 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
Mr. Brown showed some interesting lantern 


slide pictures and answered a number of questions. 
THURSDAY MORNING 


At Thursday morning’s session J. P. McGold- 
rick, chairman of the nominating committee, said 
that it was the wish of the committee that Presi- 
dent Eecles continue in office another year, but 
that he declined owing to press of his own busi 
ness. The committee therefore recommended the 
following officers, who were elected: 

President—T. A. McCann, Bend, Ore. 

Vice president—-W. C. Lubrecht, Bonner, Mont. 

Treasurer——H. M. Strathern, Post Falls, Idaho. 

This gives eastern Oregon the presidency another 
year. The newly elected president, Mr. McCann, 
is general manager of the Shevlin-Hixon Co.’s ex- 
tensive operations at Bend and the honor conferred 
on him is a deserved recognition of activities in 
behalf of the industry. W. C. Lubrecht is assistant 
manager of the lumber department of the Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co., Bonner, Mont. Mr. Strathern 
has been reélected treasurer for many years. Un- 
fortunately Mr. McCann is absent in California, 
so he could not be inducted into office. 


Committee Reports 
The work of the emergency bureau in looking 
after the association’s interests at Washington 
may be ended, according to the report of Hunting- 
ton Taylor, its chairman, who asked that if the 
association wished it be continued it be so indi- 
cated. There seemed to be a feeling, however, 
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and to combat adverse 
ganda fostered by the manufacturers of compet 
ing commodities. The use of wood is stimulated 
by work thru retail lumber dealers, and large con- 
tractors and other large users. Thru the trade 
extension department the National is codperating 
with the Government in the movement to increase 
the building of homes. 

Dr. Compton dwelt on the activities of the traffic 
department, stating that its work would not inter- 
fere with regional traffic work. Hereafter a unani- 
mous vote of the traffic committee is necessary to 
‘ause the traffic department to intercede in traffic 
cases, thus preventing its interference with re- 
gional traffic matters. Regarding the cubical con 
tents issue he expressed the belief that it would 
not bother shippers much more. 

The speaker cited instances where the National 
is assisting in national legislative matters in inter- 
preting and getting modified departmental rulings 
and orders thru its department of governmental 
regulations. 

Dr. Compton emphasized the enthusiastic spirit 
of activity evinced by the National’s staff now that 
it has an assured policy as to the future, lack of 
which heretofore had hampered its work. Its staff 
now consists of nineteen men, nine of whom are men 
of special training along the lines of their work. 
Dr. Compton’s talk was listened to with marked 
relations. 


legislation and propa 


Coming Export Trade 

Nelson ©. Brown, who recently visited southern 
Europe as a lumber trade commissioner for the 
Government and the lumber industry, told of some 
of his observations. Mr. Brown said that in the 
past: much of the American lumber was handled 
thru English concerns, but now thru the estab- 
lishing of American banks on the continent the 
lumber business will hereafter be done more by 


accurately, and it may be difficult for us to do as 
well. They use only gang saws slowly operated. 
Lumber must also be branded. Every stick there 
is branded, and the brands are all published and 


are well known. Our lumber must also be well 
seasoned, so it will not stain. The grading must 
be simple, as the foreigners do not understand our 
terms. There must also be intelligent, careful 
advertising. 


The balance of Mr. Brown’s talk had to do with 
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that the services of E. T. Allen, its Washington 
representative, had ath very ’ aceeptable, and 
that he or some one should be kept at Washing- 
ton. The matter was left to the trustees, to act 
as thought best. 

C. A. Barton, of Boise, Idaho, 
rate committee, reported on the 
the association is working with the West Coast 
association and the California pine and redwood 
associations in the matter. A committee will be 
made of a representative of each of the association 
districts, to be selected by the members of each 
district, to handle the matter for the association. 

—. H. Van Ostrand, Winchester, Idaho, re 
ported for the advertising committee that it asked 
for further time, and it was given ‘‘another 
year.’’ 

The report of the committee on terms of sale 

yas made by R. E. Irwin, Boise, Idaho, its chair 
man, who recommended the following terms: 60 
days net; 2 percent discount 5 days after arrival of 
car; no "discount after sixty days. 

A minority report was made by R. L. Wilson, 
Deer Park, Wash., covering sales to wholesalers. 
The western pine people have been trying to main 
tain a 1 percent discount for some time, but it 
was felt that, being the only section endeavoring 
to do so, it was best to go back to the old 2 per 
cent. 

There was considerable discussion of the use 
of the trade acceptance, which many members 
favored as a solution of much of the credit prob- 
lems. No action regarding trade acceptances was 
taken but the report of the committee on terms of 
sale was favored, and it was recommended that 
8 percent interest be charged on past due accounts. 

As President Eccles was to serve on a commit- 
tee, T. J. Humbird, of Spokane, a former presi- 


chairman of the 
32-A tariff that 
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dent of the association, was elected chairman pro 
tem. This concluded the morning session. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


The entire afternoon discussion was executive 
and was largely given over to a discussion of the 
trade prospects for the coming year and manufac- 
turing problems in general. Advertising was dis- 
cussed at some length, but no definite action was 
taken on the subject. A decision was reached that 
in order for a firm to belong to the bureau of 
information it would also have to belong to the 
association proper. 

The following men were elected to represent 
the various districts: J. P. McGoldrick, MeGold- 
rick Lumber Co., Spokane, the Spokane district; 
c. A. Barton, Boise-Payette Lumber Co., Boise, 
Idaho, the eastern Oregon district; J. P. Lansing, 
Polleys Lumber Co., Missoula, Mont., the Montana 
district. 

Just before adjourning T. J. Humbird took the 
floor and ‘‘ because we are both Irish and both our 
first names are Tom’’ promised in the name of the 
new president of the association, T. A. McCann, 
that Mr. McCann would make a ‘‘ howling success’’ 
of the affairs of the association during 1919. 


THE ANNUAL DINNER 


The usual social feature of the meeting—the 
annual dinner—occurred Wednesday evening in the 
Elizabethan room of the Davenport Hotel and it 
was a most enjoyable informal affair. During the 
repast there was a cabaret affair arranged by the 
entertainment committee, consisting of Frank W. 
Lewis, mostly, assisted by E. F. Cartier Van Dissel, 
both of Spokane. The latter very graciously acted 
as toastmaster, a position he has creditably filled 
many times before on similar occasions. The lum- 
bermen joined with the entertainers in singing, 
and B. H. Hornby, of Dover, Idaho, a former presi- 
dent of the association, manifested a hitherto un- 
known talent for whistling, with the result that he 
had to respond to a solo, whistling ‘‘The Long, 
Long Trail’’ in most approved fashion. 

Further musical ability was shown by Charles 
B. March, of Kalispell, Mont., and under the en- 
thusiasm developed as the evening progressed he 
took the center of the stage and led the singing, 
being particularly effective in ‘‘I’m a Wild Mon- 
tana Flower, Growing Wilder Every Hour,’’ which 
was almost true. 

The talking was brief and informal. President 
Keeles took advantage of the opportunity to thank 
the members of the association for their support 
during the trying year just closed. A. W. Laird, 
of Potlatch, Idaho, who can always be depended 
upon to say something worthy of consideration, 
pointed out some of the problems ahead not only 
of the lumbermen but of all citizens of the nation 
and expressed the hope that they would be met and 


solved. The toastmaster in introducing J. P. Me- 
Goldrick, of Spokane, also a former president of 
the association, called attention to his son, Lieut. 
Ed. MeGoldrick, being present, and said another 
son, Carroll McGoldrick, is with the army in France. 
Mr. McGoldrick’s brief remarks ended the talking, 
and in concluding, at the suggestion of the toast- 
master, a silent toast was drank to the memory of 
the late John R. Toole, of Missoula, Mont., a former 
president of the association. 

Several of the western piners were accompanied 
to the Spokane meeting by their wives and during 
the dinner of the members they were entertained 
at dinner in one of the smaller dining rooms of 
the Davenport by a committee made up of wives 
of Spokane lumbermen. 


WESTERN PINE MEETING NOTES 


Miss T. Censky, secretary of the Craig Mountain 
Lumber Co., Winchester, Idaho, attended all of 
the business sessions and was very much interested, 
as a lumber woman of experience, in the delibera- 
tions. 

Bright red carnations, thru the courtesy of R. 
W. Neighbor, of Portland, Ore., Pacific coast man- 
ager of E. C. Atkins & Co., were presented to the 
ladies at their dinner Wednesday evening, and to 
all of those sitting at the speakers’ table at the 
members’ banquet that evening. 

Dr. Wilson Compton, secretary-manager of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, went 
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to Portland, Ore., from the Spokane meeting, in- 
tending to leave there Saturday night, in company 
with Nelson C. Brown, European lumber commis- 
sioner, for San Francisco, where they are to meet 
the pine and redwood lumbermen of California. 
While in Portland they are to address the lumber- 
men at a luncheon, Saturday. 


THE BOX BUREAU CONFERENCE 


SPOKANE, WaSH., Feb. 8.—The annual meeting 
of the box bureau of the Western Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association was held Friday and was fairly 
well attended. J. C. Biles, Blewett, Wash., acted 
as chairman. Secretary Rowley of the box bureau 
reviewed at length the work of 1918 and predicted 
that this year’s business will be good. He recom- 
mended that the members form an export company 
or that they ally themselves with large exporters on 
the Coast who have an established business. The 
financial condition of the bureau is very good, the 
report of the treasurer showing a balance of $1,349. 

After considerable discussion it was determined 
that the members of the bureau should affiliate with 
the National Association of Box Manufacturers and 
the secretary was instructed to agree to the pro- 
posals of the board of directors of that association. 

Capt. Birkholz of the Loyal Legion of Loggers 
and Lumbermen appeared before the meeting and 
explained the plans of that organization in regard 
to box factories and sash and door factories, the 
minimum wages in which were not fixed in the last 
agreement. He explained that the reason for this 
was that the class of labor was entirely different 
from that employed in sawmills and in logging and 
requested that a committee be appointed to draw 
up a tentative minimum scale. Discussion devel- 
oped that the 4 L’s are regarded as the best solu- 
tion of the liquor problem ever experienced by the 
operators and the vote to join the peace time or- 
ganization was carried. 

There followed a lengthy discussion of market- 
ing and manufacturing problems. Generally speak- 
ing, the members do not expect much immedate 
business, but are optimistic regarding the future. 
A statement of Herbert Hoover that America will 
have to feed Europe for five years and that all of 
the wooden containers possible to produce will be 
needed during that time was given as evidence 
of the possible market for boxes. The subject of 
the unusually large number of complaints of apple 
shippers regarding breaking of boxes in shipment 
was taken up and it was developed that most of 
the trouble originated from improper nailing of 
boxes and was not the fault of the manufacturers. 

The following representatives of the four dis- 
tricts were elected: 

W. C. Geddes, Ogden, Utah, southern Idaho and 
eastern Oregon district; L. O. Taylor, Bend, Ore., 
central Oregon and Columbia River district: C. M. 
Crego, Spokane, Wash., Spokane district; J. C. Biles, 
Blewett, Wash., Wenatchee district. 





NEW ORLEANS 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., Feb. 10.—At a joint meeting 
held here last Friday members of the Contractors’ 
& Dealers’ Exchange, the Allied Building Council 
and the General Contractors’ Association voted 
to codperate actively in the campaign to stimu- 
late building activities in New Orleans, which is 
to be conducted under the auspices of the Federal 
Department of Labor. The support of the entire 
membership of all three bodies was pledged and 
the building needs of the community were dis- 
cussed. 

One of the interesting suggestions offered was 
that a municipal auditorium be erected and dedi- 
cated as a memorial to the city’s soldiers and 
sailors. The erection of such a building has been 
urged by community leaders for ten or fifteen 
years, New Orleans having no convention build- 
ing or auditorium of sufficient capacity to accom- 
modate great gatherings or assemblies. Its popu- 
larity as a convention city is growing steadily, 
and it is argued that now is the time to build 
such a facility, as a more enduring and more 
useful memorial to the soldiers and sailors than 
any ‘‘triumphal arch’’ or other purely decora- 
tive memorial could be. 

Herman H. Thomas, of G. H. A. Thomas Lum- 
ber Co., president of the Allied Building Coun- 
cil, suggested a drive for construction of new 
buildings. ‘‘Hqusing programs are being con- 
ducted,’’ he said, ‘‘in other large cities. Prac- 
tically no house building has been done in New 
Orleans for five years, and if we are looking for 
continuous growth of the city we must give 
serious consideration to the housing problem. 
State and city authorities should lend every pos- 
sible assistance to the commencement of all build- 
ing projects under contemplation.’’ Mr. Thomas 
suggested that the man who is ‘‘ quickest in mak- 
ing his plans and investments will in the long run 
be better off than the man who delays,’’ point- 
ing out that the export lumber movement, re- 
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stricted now by scarcity of available tonnage, 
promised to reach unprecedented proportions, 
creating a demand for lumber that would, accord- 
ing to prediction, bring about higher local values. 

President C. 8S. Barnes, of the Contractors’ & 
Dealers’ Exchange, urged the great need of re- 
pairs for many New Orleans buildings. ‘‘One of 
the city’s worst advertisements is the dilapidated 
condition of many of its buildings,’’ he said. 
‘*Property holding residents and non-residents 
neglect their property and intending investors 
who come to New Orleans draw their impressions 
of its prosperity from these appearances. Civic 
bodies should coéperate in calling attention to 
unsightly property.’’ Mr. Barnes strongly ad- 
vocated the municipal auditorium project. 

Richard McCarthy, jr., president of the Gen- 
eral Contractors’ Association, said that ‘‘every 
postponed contract should be placed upon the 
market as soon as possible. New Orleans,’’ he 
continued, ‘‘is situated within a short radius of 
the great lumber producing belt and all com- 
modities, owing to our unexcelled water facilities, 
are obtainable at prices ranging far below those 
prevailing in other cities.’’ He suggested that 
the New Orleans hotels are crowded, the rooming 
houses ‘‘not what they should be,’’ and that this 
condition offers a ‘‘ great opportunity to improve 
and beautify our city,’’ while at the same time 
‘‘answering the patriotic appeal of Washington.’’ 

The three organizations have just held their 
annual elections, resulting as follows: 

Allied Building Council: President, Herman 
H. Thomas; vice president, Walter F. Jahncke; 
treasurer, W. H. Ward; secretary, J. C. Cremer. 
Directors, H. H. Thomas, Walter F. Jahncke, 
W. H. Ward, C. 8. Barnes, C. F. Goll, J. 8. 
Gaiennie, C. A. Hartwell, F. W. Salmen, R. 8. 
Stearnes, C. F. Reimann, J. C. Maurer and G. B. 
Baldwin. 

General Contractors’ Association: President, 


Richard McCarthy, jr.; vice president, Albert 
Drennan; treasurer, G. E. Reimann; secretary, 
Lionel P. Favrot. 

Contractors’ & Dealers’ Exchange: C. 8. 
Barnes, president; G. EK. Reimann, vice president; 
C. F. Goll, jr., treasurer, and L. P. Favrot, secre- 
tary. 

Directors from the Allied Building Council: 
Herman H. Thomas, C. 8. Barnes, W. H. Ward, 
C. F. Goll, jr., J. 8. Gaiennie, Robert 8. Stearnes, 
W. F. Jahneke, J. J. Voelkel, J. C. Maurer and 
Gustave B. Baldwin. 

Directors from the General Contractors’ Asso- 
ciation: Lionel P. Favrot, James Geary, George 
T. Glover, J. A. Haase, jr., Theo. O. Hotard, Rich- 
ard McCarthy, jr., G. Emile Reimann, John Riess, 
H. W. Bond and R. W. Markel. 





PHILADELPHIA EXCHANGE MEETS 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Feb. 10.—A stated meeting 
of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of Philadelphia was 
held Thursday night in the Exchange rooms, with 
a dinner and some good speeches following in Grif- 
fiths Hall. President Thomas B. Hammer offici- 
ated and over one hundred persons attended, rep- 
resenting seventy-four memberships. The meeting 
was largely confined to routine work, but after 
the dinner addresses were made by Capt. William 
H. Fritz, jr., son of the well known white pine 
wholesaler of that name, who has recently been 
released from service. He talked of his experiences 
while at the front and visualized the harrowing 
conditions. 

Powell Evans, of the Philadelphia Charter Re- 
vision Committee, gave an outline of some of the 
proposed changes, many of which meet with hearty 
approval, and as a whole the work of this commit- 
tee was well enough liked to pass a resolution ap- 
proving it. 
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ILLINOIS DEALERS REVIEW AN ACTIVE YEAR 


Aim to Get Business Back to Normal Stride—Dean of Industry Honored in 87th Year—One Member Gathers 





Back on the job and eager to do their part and 
more in solving the reconstruction problems of the 
nation were the dealers who attended the twenty- 
ninth annual convention of the Illinois Lumber 
& Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association held at 
the Hotel Sherman in Chicago on Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday and Thursday of this week. How the mem- 
bers of the association had done their bit during 
the war and what now lies before them to help 
Uncle Sam rearrange his family matters at home 
formed a good part of the opening address of Presi- 
dent Charles L. Schwartz, of Naperville, Ill., who 
called attention to the fact that the members had 
faithfully carried out their pledge made at the last 
annual when President Wilson sent a message ring- 
ing with the spirit of ‘‘ Win the War First.’’ Now 
that the war is won retail lumber dealers and 
others can again think seriously of ‘‘ business as 
usual’’ and aim to get back into normal business 
stride. 

The President’s Views 


President Schwartz reviewed the different ac- 
tivities in which the association participated to 
aid the war, especially the Retail Lumbermen’s War 
Service Bureau, and the work the bureau accom- 
plished for the retail lumber industry as a whole. 
‘«T can not leave this subject without voicing the 
appreciation we all feel for the inestimable service 
by J. R. Moorehead, chairman of the bureau, to 
every retail lumberman,’’ said President Schwartz. 
‘‘His nationwide acquaintance, the high esteem 
in which he is held by all branches of the trade, and 
his intimate knowledge of the business and needs of 
the country retail lumber merchant, made his 
service invaluable to the War Industries Board 
as well as to each one of us who is conducting a 
retail lumber business.’’ ‘ 

Mr. Schwartz then gave in some detail each war- 
time activity of the association, thru the services 
of its officers or members, and then speaking of 
service extended the industry by the lumber press 
said: 

For many years the lumber press has been in the 
forefront in promulgating association activities and, 
perhaps, has accomplished more than any other one 
agency in placing the lumber industry on the high 
plane it occupies today. Thru the columns of these 
great papers the divisions of the lumber industry are 
kept in constant communication and the retailer keeps 
in close touch with the progress made within the 
industry. The influence of the lumber press has been 
very important and helpful and our association wants 
at this time to express our great appreciation of this 
valued service. 

The good work of E. P. Krum, of Danvers, IIl., 
one of the association members, in gathering into 
its ranks new dealers, was cited. Mr. Krum has 
the very fine record of obtaining twenty-two new 
dealers for the organization in the last year. ‘‘If 
each member of our association would make but 
a small fraction of the effort Mr. Krum has made,’’ 
said President Schwartz, ‘‘ within a few days all the 
lumbermen of Illinois would be members of the 
State association. Will you try it?’’ 

President Schwartz after reviewing the work 
of the association departments paid his respects to 
George W. Hotchkiss, secretary emeritus of the 
association, now past 87 years of age, who was 
present with his customary boy-like spryness. He 
said: 

It is with peculiar and heartfelt delight that I inform 
you of the continued good health of our beloved and 
revered secretary emeritus, George W. Hotchkiss. He 
is at his desk every day and from his wealth of experi- 
ence and strong personality he is invaluable to the asso- 
ciation. Seldom is it given to a man to maintain his 
faculties unimpaired to such a ripe old age, but there 
is no sign of dimness in the bright eye, no sign of 
decrepitude in the steady voice, no sign of dotage in 
the keen mentality of Mr, Hotchkiss. He sustained a 
severe fall several weeks ago, but his vigorous consti- 
tution is fast overcoming the effects. He is here with 
us today. Rise to your feet and give three rousing 
cheers for the dean of the lumber industry, George W. 
Hotchkiss. 

The members certainly did. 

Right here President Schwartz stopped his re- 
port, or rather called an intermission in it, and 
escorted ‘‘Unecle George’’ to the platform, an 
occasion for another outburst of appreciation. Mr. 
Hotchkiss reviewed briefly his long association 
with the lumber industry, extending over a period 
since 1850 and in Chicago for the last forty-two 
years. After tracing the beginning of association 

work and its growth he made a plea for greater 
activities along that line, saying that the dealer’s 
success as an individual can not be achieved unless 
he is an association member and worker, and help- 
ing for the good of the whole industry what is 
primarily necessary to himself. When Mr. Hotch- 
kiss closed President Schwartz expressed the wish 
of everyone present that the secretary emeritus 
live many years longer and turn the century mark 
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before Father Time beckons him. President 
Schwartz in resuming his talk spoke about future 
business and said: 


There are a great many business problems today con 
fronting the retail lumberman. For a year and a half 
his main thought and effort have been concentrated on 
helping the Government win the war. Now that the 
war is won we find the lumberman launching upon 
various campaigns to furnish employment for the 
munitions worker now unemployed and the demobilized 
soldier and sailor. He is in the forefront of a con- 
certed effort to accomplish immediately the resumption 
of building, not so much from the standpoint of per- 
sonal profit as from the same patriotic desire to benefit 
and serve his community to the end that all may have 
better buildings, better farms, and better homes, that 
so far as may be each may be a home owner and 
thereby a better citizen. This program of reconstruc- 
tion, if accomplished, will help humanity during the 
crisis of readjustment by furnishing employment to 
many who otherwise would suffer great hardship. 


In closing President Schwartz expressed his ap- 
preciation of codperation extended him by officers 
and members and paid a high tribute to the work as 
secretary of George Wilson Jones. ‘‘Truly the 
service rendered by the Illinois association is bene- 
ficial, profitable and essential to the proper devel- 
opment of our business and is with your codpera- 
tion at a minimum cost.’’ He concluded, ‘‘ Our en- 
deavor during the trying period ahead should be to 
conduct our business intelligently and efficiently, 
to render better service to our customers, to help 
them build homes, and we should avail ourselves of 
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every service our association can render in making 
us better merchants. ’’ 


The Secretary’s Summary 


Following the talk of President Schwartz, Sec- 
retary Jones gave his report, saying at its start: 


When we were gathered in this room one year ago 
there was uncertainty in the air. We were in the 
midst of war. Just what curtailment of business, and 
especially of associational activity, the trend of events 
would force upon us we did not know. However, since 
that meeting the war has been won, and whatever 
curtailment and restriction had become necessary have 
been removed. There is now an open course ahead of 
every business man, and if the same intelligence and 
energy are put into peace time endeavor as we put 
into war time effort there will come a period of unex- 
ampled prosperity. ‘The past is the teacher; the 
future is the hope; the present is the time in which 
things are done. With this thought dominating, the 
program of this convention has been prepared. 


Secretary Jones then proceeded to outline the 
program and what the members could expect of 
speakers and general discussion that would not only 
make them better merchants but send them home 
determined to put their shoulders to the wheel and 
do their part to help Uncle Sam carry out his re- 
construction program. He also told of the work 
of Mr. Krum of Danvers in obtaining new members 
and cited his record as one that others should seek 
to emulate. 


War Commission’s Effective Work 


Speaking of the work of the Retail Lumbermen’s 
War Service Commission, he said: 


The greatest accomplishment in retail lumber circles 
of the year was the formation of the Retail Lumber- 
men’s War Service Commission. The chairman of the 
commission, Mr. James R. Moorehead, secretary of the 
great Southwestern Association, — a great deal of 
time in Washington, receiving therefor no personal 





compensation but merely actual expenses. We not 
alone owe Mr. Moorehead special thanks but we are 
under deep obligation to the Southwestern association 
for giving him leave of absence to attend to this work. 
Thru the work of the commission, when the order 
came out virtually wiping the building business out 
of existence the fifteen-hundred-dollar exemption was 
allowed the country yards. ‘This benefited by far 
the greater number of our members, and was secured 
because the Government appreciated from Mr. Moore 
head’s presentation of the facts that if the food 
problem was to be solved the man in the country must 
be permitted to make provision to house the product 
of his farm. 

Now that,.the war is won it may seem that the cause 
for such a commission has vanished. No greater mis 
take could be made than to abandon the commission. 
It becomes now the Retail Lumbermen’s Service 
Commission. What affects one retailer affects all, and 
it is only thru concerted action that the industry can 
be developed along sound economic lines. My sugges 
tion is that the treasury of the commission always 
have on hand a fund sufficient to enable a committee to 
be sent wherever work is to be done. Questions of 
national scope like terms of sale and grading rules can 
be adjusted only thru an organization of this scope. 
The commission represents a total membership of not 
less than 10,000, and perhaps as many more retailers 
are vitally interested in the results attained. Surely 
the non-member profited by the work of the commission 
during the war and much of the increase in membership 
of all associations can be attributed directly to the 
work of the commission. 


An Appreciation 


Secretary Jones told of association activities 
and the accomplishments of each department, and in 
closing paid tribute to President Schwartz in the 
following manner: 


In conclusion permit me to pay a tribute to our 
president, Charles L. Schwartz. It is some eighteen 
years since I first became a secretary of a retail lum- 
bermen’s association and during that time I have never 
worked under a more painstaking, efficient, courteous, 
unselfish executive. Your interests have been looked 
after as carefully as tho the association were President 
Schwartz’ private business. There has not been a 
meeting where the interests of the retailer were at 
stake that Mr. Schwartz has neglected. It is with 
sincere regret that I realize that his term of office 
expires with this convention. I do feel, tho, that by 
being brought into close contact with a man of his 
sterling character, intense patriotism and noble busi- 
ness ideals I have been made a better man and a better 
secretary. Thruout the war Mr. Schwartz was a 
member of the Dupage County Exemption Board and 
performed his duties with all the zeal of a soldier. He 
never permitted a contingent to start for camp without 
accompanying them, he looked after their personal 
comfort and welfare, and there is no soldier from 
Dupage County who does not feel he has a personal 
friend in Charles Schwartz. This association has a 
long line of distinguished presidents, but none of 
them excels Charles L. Schwartz in the qualities that 
make a successful executive officer, 

The report of Treasurer Joseph W. Paddock, 
of Pana, showed the organization to be in good 
shape financially, and tho it cost most of the income 
to operate the association during the year there was 
a surplus in the treasury. Following the report, 
President Schwartz announced the following com- 
mittees: 

Auditing—J. A. Van Sickle, Tamms; E. P. Krum, 
Danvers ; J. T. McGrath, Polo. 

Resolutions—W. F. Stevens, LaSalle; C. O. Foulk, 
Macomb ; C. A, Glore, Centralia. 

Nominations—L,. M. Bayne, Ottawa; P. T. Langan, 
Cairo; C. W. H. Schuck, Springfield. 

Association activities—E. 8. Todd, Aurora; W. 5. 
Harwood, Bloomington; A, C. Bradish, Ottawa. 

Trade relations—J. A. Bruden, Springfield; W. M. 
Buchanan, Joliet ; H. 8. Hargrove, Hillsboro. 

Legislation—C. B. Moore, Aurora; KE. F. Hunter, 
Chillicothe ; J. C. Simpson, Galesburg. 

Service Born of the War 


The work of the Retail Lumbermen’s War Serv- 
ice Commission was explained in some detail by 
J. R. Moorehead, of Kansas City, Mo., secretary 
of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association. 
Mr. Moorehead told how the commission, consist- 
ing of himself as chairman; C. C. Harper of the 
New York association, vice chairman; A. C, John- 
son, of the Northwestern association, and George 
Wilson-Jones as secretary, codperated with the 
War Industries Board in Washington and how thru 
that codperation much was done for the good of 
the retail lumber industry. ‘‘What the Retailer 
Shall Do’’ was the subject before the War Indus 
tries Board, he said, and after explanation had 
been made of the nature of the business and how 
retailers desired to help in order to win the war, the 
War Industries Board did not put into effect some 
rulings that would have been vastly detrimental to 
the trade. He mentioned the terms of sale con- 
troversy, resulting in a victory for the contention 
of the retailers, and impressing the importance of 
the victory said that if the War Industries Board 
had put into effect the ruling that had been pro- 
posed it would have cost each retailer of umber 
in this country $100 more to do business last year 
and elimination of that ruling perhaps saved the 
retailers as a whole $3,000,000. He also cited the 
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controversy over permits to build and told of how 
the War Board after codperative consideration in 
the matter finally consented to allow the $1,000 
exemption on farm buildings, which Mr. Moorehead 
said was the only thing that enabled many retailers 
to do any business at all during the remaining 
three months before the building ban was lifted. 
He also told how the commission had put forth 
a movement to aid the War Industries Board in 
the matter of enlisting every carpenter in the 
United States to aid in building ships and other 
construction work needed to win the war, a move- 
ment that was cut short when the armistice was 
signed. ; 

Mr. Moorehead gave considerable attention to 
the phase of business that may be described as 
‘¢‘What Is Before Us,’’ and said that retail lum- 
per dealers thru associations would have to codper- 
ate just as earnestly to solve their common prob- 
lems as they did in the war time. He told what the 
manufacturer, thru advertising, was doing for the 
retailer, citing the publicity campaign of the 
Southern Pine Association as an instance. ‘‘ Every 
time an advertisement of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation sells a home,’’ he said, ‘‘it sells lumber for 
you and me, and don’t forget that.’’ 

In conclusion, Mr. Moorehead said that what 
happened to the retail lumber business in the future 
depended entirely upon the attitude of the dealers 
themselves. ‘‘It is right up to you,’’ he said. He 
told the members how in their own towns they 
could call into consultation the banker and their 
fellow merchants and solve the trade problems of 
their own community. As to building in the future, 
he said that it was for the dealers to carry on a 
propaganda of their own, showing that while farm 
products and other commodities had gone up tre- 
mendously in price lumber had not advanced corre 
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spondingly. In other words, he sought to point out 
that farmers can better afford to build at present 
high prices than at any previous time. 

‘“‘During the war the Government said ‘don’t 
build’ and now the Government is saying ‘Build, 
Build, Build,’ ’’ the speaker said. ‘‘So it is up to 
you gentlemen and other retailers to show the farm- 
ers that now is the opportune time to build a barn, 
a house or a corn crib, or any other new structure 
he needs.’’? He closed with the admonishment that 
his hearers should not forget that during the war 
they have lived in the most wonderful period in 
all history, and said that the future would be the 
most wonderful peace time in all history and they 
should not overlook a single opportunity to play 
their proper role. 

Patriotic Phases 

Henry R. Rathbone, Chicago attorney, whose 
parents were guests of President Lincoln in the box 
at Ford’s Theater when the emancipator was shot 
and who is not a stranger to the association, having 
spoken at the last annual convention of the asso 
ciation, gave a stirring patriotic address. 

j A feature of the afternoon was the program of 
‘Our Boys in the Service,’’ which was led by 
Elmer C. Hole, publisher of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN. Mr. Hole told in a way that stirred his hearers 
of what the thousands of doughboys and jackies and 
officers in service and in productive lines had ac- 
complished in the great war and what the great 
war had accomplished for the boys. His talk was 
replete with stories apropos of the life of the sol- 
(ier and sailor boys and especially true to life 
im respect of how the war was instrumental in 
bringing the boy into closer companionship with 
his father and greater love for mother and his 
home. He told of the wonderful pride of the late 
Theodore Roosevelt in his boys, everyone fighting 





Honor Roll 


Of Members in United States Service 


Abingdon—Morrell Torrence, Frank L. Tor- 
rence. 


Altona—Max H. Keeler, E. W. Houghton 
Lbr. Co. 

Arthur—Wayne L. Howell, Arthur Lbr. & 
Fuel Co. 

Aurora—J. David McCredie, James Mc- 
Credie. 


Avon—Emile Beagle, Oliver Crissey & Sons. 
Beaverville—Alfred Dubuque, H. Lambert 


Co. 
@ Belvidere—O. B. Wright, O. H. Wright & 


oO. 

Benton—John H. Tallent, W. L. Eskew 
Lbr. Co. 

Bloomington—Thomas Fitch Harwood, W. 
S. Harwood Lbr. & Coal Co. 

Bloomington—W. P. Prenzier, Corn Belt 
Lbr. Co. 

Broadlands — Clark Henson, Broadlands 
Lumber Co. 

Cairo—Halliday, H. H. Halliday. 

Cairo—Russell S. Reed, P. T. Langan Lbr. 


oO. 
Carterville—Charles T. Samuel, J. B. Sam- 
uel. 
Casey—Chester A. LeMay, Central Lbr. Co. 
Chapin—Bernard H. Allen, Hunter, Allen & 


Co. 

Chillicothe—Russell F. Hunter, H. & E. F. 
Hunter. 

Danville—R. J. Holden, N. E. Holden. 

Danville—T. E. Holden, N. E. Holden. 

Danville—W. D. Holden, N. E. Holden. 

Danville—Edward Hall, Danville Lime & 
Cement Co. 

Danville—Tinley H. Hall, Danville Lime & 
Cement Co. 

Dupo—Oscar Schelihardt, Dupo Lbr. & 
Hdwe. Co. 

Durand—Fred Zeigler, McGrath & Attley 
Lbr. Co. 

East St. Louis—Herman Baro, B. Goedde & 


oO. 
East St. Louis—Louis Bevans, B. Goedde & 
oO. 
East St. Louis—Joseph Cooper, B. Goedde & 


oO. 
PY St. Louis—Harry Mattern, B. Goedde 
oO. 
Forrest—Herman Carlson, Forrest Lbr. Co. 
ons W. Hinchliff, Hinchliff Lbr. 


O. 

Glen Ellyn—Edward Kloeckner, Newton- 
Baethke Co. 

Glen Ellyn—Fred W. Ludeke, Newton- 
Baethke Co. 

Glen Ellyn—Clarence Mathews, Newton. 
Baethke Co. 

Glen Ellyn—Frank Q. Newton, Newton- 
Baethke Co. 

Glen Ellyn—Louis Wohlferdt, Newton- 
Baethke Co. 

Gibson City—Jesse V. Schertz, P. Schertz 

° 


& » 

aa” V. Walker, U. L. Walker 
°. 

e Hillsboro—James P. King, Isaac Hill Lbr. 


0. 
Hinsdale—George M. Staiger, Lord Lbr. Co. 
Kankakee—William C. Ruhle, C. Ruhle. 
Kansas—Wesley D. Hogue, Charles Kirch- 
ner Lbr. Co. 
Kirkwood—H. F. Greef, Kirkwood Lbr. Co. 
LaGrange—Albert L. Luce, Lord Lbr. Co. 
LaGrange—John A. Brigham, Lord Lbr. Co. 
LaGrange—Andrew Gregory, Lord Lbr. Co. 
LaGrangé—Thomas Lang, Jr., Lord Lbr. Co. 
LaGrange—William Traigler, Lord Lbr. Co. 
LaGrange—Fred Schultz, Lord Lbr. Co. 
LaHarpe—Arthur E. Lyon, John M. Lyon. 
Lombard—Ernst Hammerschmidt, Lombard 
Brick & Tile Co. 
Marseilles—Geo. Oleson Hunter, Allen & Co. 
ax B. Allen, Hunter, Allen 
Oo. 
Monmouth—T. Robert McCullough, McCul- 
lough Lbr. & Coal Co. 
Monmouth—Harry C. McCullough, McCul- 
lough Lbr. & Coal Co. 
Monmouth—William B. McCullough, McCul- 
lough Lbr. & Coal Co. 
P Morris—C. W. Beatty, |. N. R. Beatty Lbr. 


oO. 

Morris—Fred Schmiedekecht, |. N. R. 
Beatty Lbr. Co. 

Ohio—Glenn Conner, Conner’s Lbr. Yard. 

Ohio—Ivan E. Conner, Conner’s Lbr. Yard. 

Ottawa—A. B. Bradish. 

Pana—H. H. Paddock, Paddock-Houghton 
Lbr. Co. 

Pana—O. H. Paddock, Paddock-Houghton 
Lbr. Co. 

Pana—L. O. Phelps, C. B. Pheips. 

Paris, I!|.—Louis O. Phelps, C. B. Phelps. 
“— Paw—Kenneth H. Pogue, Pogue Lbr. 


oO. 

Pekin—Roscoe C. Hill, Conklin-Reuling Co. 

een H. Cheaney, E. S. Cheaney 
° 


& le 
a W. Cheaney, E. S. Cheaney 
°. 

Petersburg—J. R. Neff, E. S. Cheaney & Co. 
Potomac—George W. Stone, Jesse Stone. 

c Robinson—Lyle Cunningham, Hinman Lbr. 
O. 

‘ Rock Island—A. S. Hall, R. |. Lbr. & Mfg. 
°. 

c Scales Mound—E. C. Rummell, Barker Lbr. 


°. 
Seneca—Forrest A. Graves, Graves Lbr. Co. 
Shannon—Paul H. Prutzman, Shannon Lbr. 


0. 
Sorento—Chas. F. Griffith, Kinzer Lbr. Co. 
Springfield—Edward T. Loeser, Schuck & 


ons. 
Springfield—George H. Heckler, Schuck & 
Sons. 


Sycamore—*Frank S. Carlson, North Side 
Lbr. Co 


a Wheaton—Chester W. Gulld, W. K. Guild’s 
ons. 

Wheaton—John W. Guild, W. K. Guild’s 
Sons. 


Yorkville—John R. Boston, Jeter & Boston. 
Yorkville—Paul M. Boston, Jeter & Boston. 











somewhere, and one giving his life, Quentin, while 
his other boys were wounded, and said that the 
pride that was in Mr. Roosevelt’s heart beat like- 
wise in the heart of every American father who 
had a boy in the service. 

The speaker asked all present who had a boy of 
his own or one in his employ in the service of the 
army or navy to stand up, and as many as thirty 
in the room arose. Mr. Hole then asked those who 
arose to tell the names of their boys and something 
about their service and for more than a half hour 
the convention continued with that fine sort of 
program. Members not only told about their own 
boys or boys they employed who went to the service, 
but those whom they knew and were proud of. 
During the recital E. F. Hunter, of Chillicothe, 
told how Mrs. Edward Cheaney, widow of the late 
Edward Cheaney, former president of the associa- 
tion, had operated the retail yard at Petersburg, 
Ill., while her two sons, H. H. Cheaney and J. W. 
Cheaney, and an employee, J. R. Neff, answered 
their country’s call. Following the story, on the 
suggestion of C. H. Ketridge, of Evanston, IIL, 
the audience stood in honor of the woman who 
did her ‘‘bit’’ so nobly at Petersburg. The after- 
noon session closed when Mr. Hole asked that mem- 
bers arise and give a silent prayer for ‘‘Our Boys.’’ 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


It was entirely appropriate that the Wednesday 
session should start with a eulogy on the life 
of Lineoln—that day being the birthday anniver- 
sary of the great emancipator—and William R. 
Moss, a student of the life of Lincoln and a prom- 
inent member of the Chicago Association of Com- 
merece, gave a stirring address on the life of the 
great president. 

‘¢Lineoln lived in a different day, but what he 
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possessed then, sympathy, patience, firmness, the 
ability to take the bitter with the sweet and de- 
termination to ‘see it thru’ we need in our lives 
today,’’ said the speaker. ‘‘ We are living in a New 
Day, you say, when every changing condition affects 
every one of us. But we cannot respond to it unless 
we have learned the lessons that the great life of 
Lincoln teaches us. It is still necessary that we 
get down to first principles and essentials. After 
all, all that we get in life is a home, a place tu 
sleep, something to eat, a few clothes and a few 
friends, but we will not have that long unless we 
are willing to pay the price, and that price is the 
ability to ‘see it thru’ as Lincoln did.’’ 

The speaker who followed was James 8, Kemper, 
of Chieago, manager of the Lumbermen’s Mutual 
Casualty Co., who spoke of the growth of the com 
pany in its six years of existence, and what it meant 
to members of the association in insurance pre- 
mium savings and in affording protection for em 
ployees of the lumber companies. 

William Buchanan of the Buchanan-Daley Lum- 
ber Co., of Joliet, who was association councillor at 
the meeting of the National Chamber of Com- 
meree, reported on the accomplishments at that 
meeting and after he had made a very fine report, 
President Schwartz told the members that Mr. 
Buchanan had also paid out of his own pocket 
$115 so that every member could have a copy of the 
Nation ’s Business, which gave a full report of the 
proceedings at Atlantic City. 

Peter Beck, of the Beck Coal & Lumber Co., of 
Harvey, Ill., then sounded a note of warning that 
a movement is being fathered by the Cook County 
Real Estate Board to have the Mechanie’s Lien 
Law in Illinois either repealed or amended, and gave 
the members much interesting data about a matter 
that vitally affected their interests and what would 
happen if they did not wake up and defend their 
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rights. Following his talk, President Schwartz 
said that if the Mechanic’s Lien Law was repealed 
in Illinois chaos would reign in the retail lumber 
trade and many yards would find that they couid 
not continue business. At the least it would mean 
that all yards would be compelled to go on a cash 
basis, a result that would reduce home building 
to the minimum. President Schwartz also said that 
a committee of the association would take up with 
a committee of the cement manufacturers to see if 
they could not reach an agreement over some of 
the questions in regard to the handling of cement 
that the dealers complain about. The committee 
for the association in this matter was announced 
as: Elmer F. Hunter, Chillicothe; R. T. Paddock, 
Pana; H. 8. Hargrave, Hillsboro; C. B. Moore, 
Aurora and FE. M. Stotlar, Marion. He also read 
an invitation to members and their wives to visit 
the plant of the Universal Cement Co., at Buffing- 
ton, Ind., the company providing a special car for 
the trip. 
Mackemer Blew Off the Lid 

The association meeting had been moving along 
in much of a routine manner until J. W. Mack- 
emer, of Peoria, started things in opening a dis- 
cussion on ‘‘ Free Deliveries.’’ Mr. Mackemer has 
a style all his own, not unlike ‘‘Billy’’ Sunday, 
and he not only stirred ’em, but he scrambled ’em 
and before he got thru it was a ‘‘ free-for-all:’’ He 
said that every dealer knew something that he did 
not, and if the different members would only ‘‘ open 
up’’ and tell others what they knew, that every- 
one would be benefited. It was his position in 
starting the lively discussion on costs of delivery 
that where dealers are delivering they are doing it 
free, not getting paid for a service and consequently 
sacrificing their profit. ‘‘It seems that retail lum- 
bermen are afraid of a profit,’’? he said. ‘‘ Why, 
many dealers that I know would not know a profit 
if they saw it. My advice is: Stay away from free 
deliveries. We have come to the matter of deliveries 
and we cannot avoid them, but I say, let us get 
paid for the service. Wake up! Dust your offices. 
The time is past when men go in the lumber busi 
ness just because they don’t know enough or 
haven’t capital enough to go into any other. The 
matter with most retailers is that they try to be 
too economical, too conservative and seldom get 
away from home. Every retailer should render 
service but he surely should get paid for it.’’ 

Delivery Costs 

After Mr. Mackemer got them all roused up, sev 
eral were willing to recite their experiences as to 
deliveries. Thomas W. Gibson, of Waverly, IIL, 
said that for the last twelve years his company did 
not have any delivery of its own, the local drayage 
man doing all of it and the customer paying him. 
C. A. Glore, of Centralia, said that drayage was 
always added to the lumber bill and the purchaser 
knew it, while William Buchanan, of Joliet, whose 
company uses twenty horses and four trucks for 
delivery, said its customers may think they get free 
delivery but they don’t. ‘‘The cost of delivery is 
in the bill, but they don’t see it,’’ he said, and 
added that no retailer could conduct free delivery 
without sacrificing profits. Peter Beck, of the 
Beck Coal & Lumber Co., Harvey, told of its sys- 
tem. The company maintains a separate delivery 
department, charging the entire overhead of horses 
and trucks to that department, from shoeing of 
horses to bolts for a truck, knowing just exactly 
what that department is costing the company. 
It charged the customer $1.50 an hour for truck 
delivery and 90 cents an hour for wagon delivery. 
J. R. Moorehead, secretary of the Southwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association, said that at his yard at 
Lexington, Mo., delivery was free for thirty-one 
years, but that the customer had been paying for it 
in the last three years, and he candidly admitted 
that in the matter of delivery he had been a fool 
for thirty-one years. Kk. T. Paddock, of Pana, said 
that delivery from some of his yards was charged 
for and from others not, which caused William 
Buchanan to remark facetiously that no doubt the 
price per thousand at the Paddock yards is the same 
as at all the yards, with the ‘‘velvet’’ at the deliv- 
ery points. ‘‘ You ought to be reported to the Gov- 
ernment,’’ he said, and everybody laughed. Others 
who told of their delivery problems were KE. M. 
Stotlar, of Marion; D. C. Jones, of West Frank- 
fort; Joseph W. Paddock, of Pana, and W. H. 
Hinchley, of Galesburg, Ill. C. T. Ferrier, of 
Culver, Ind., vice president of the Indiana Portland 
Cement Co., spoke following the delivery discussion. 

Next followed a discussion of shingle inspection 
bureau methods, led by R. T. Paddock, of Pana. 
Prevailing sentiment was against allowing the 
bureau to fix the monetary adjustments between 
buyer and seller. The discussion trailed off into 
a general airing of grievances with regard to the 
filling of lumber orders by mills and wholesalers, 
and sundry skeletons, some of them pretty dusty, 
were dragged forth from their closets and rattled 
for the edification of those present. The custom of 
some mills of disregarding specifications and load- 
ing such percentage of short lengths as pleased 
them was roundly condemned. Mr. Mackemer con- 


tended that a mill has no more right to ship lengths 
that are not ordered than a haberdasher has to in- 
sist on a customer who orders 16-size collars accept- 
ing 13-size because the dealer happens to be over- 
stocked on the latter. ‘‘I would like to see it 
settled,’’ said he, ‘‘ whether I have the right to buy 
what I want or whether I must take what the manu- 
facturer or wholesaler wants to sell me.’’ Several 
retailers said that they retused to buy from any 
concern that does not adhere to specifications in 
filling their orders. J. 8. Paddock, of Pana, and 
Rollo Treece, of West Frankfort, participated in 
the general discussion. 


THURSDAY’S SESSION 


The first number on the program of the third 
day was an address by Capt. Oliver T. Reilly, of 
the 304th Machine Gun Battalion, 77th Division 
of the National army. Capt. Reilly began by say- 
ing that his first lesson was to learn that war is 
a science, and in explanation of this statement 
he gave somewhat in detail an account of the 
training he went thru to prepare him to lead 
his men. 

Capt. Reilly and his men were brigaged with 
the British and were supplied with British ma- 
chine guns. In illustrating the Americanism of 
his men he cited a case when they were drilled 
in the British manual of arms; he heard nothing 
but complaints. They were Americans, not 
British, and they did not care anything for 
British methods; what they wanted was to be 
trained in the American manual of arms. In 
this connection the captain said that tho thou- 
sands of boys who went overseas may not have 
been full-fledged Americans, they would come 
back such; and if any Bolsheviki undertook to 
make trouble in this country, these returning 
soldiers are just the men to take care of the 
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trouble makers. Moreover, he said, they would 
have no sympathy with men who strike for higher 
wages; because they know that many such men 
were drawing $7 a day in the cantonments while 
the soldiers were fighting on $1 a day. 

The captain, however, emphasized the impor- 
tance of taking care of the men as fast as they 
come home, of giving them work under good con- 
ditions and taking care that their morale is main- 
tained by the same agencies that maintained it 
at the front. 


Public Building and Prosperity 


Following Capt. Reilly came Frank J. Pollay, 
special agent of the United States Department of 
Labor, who discussed the present building situa- 
tion from the standpoint of labor supply, prices 
of materials and public construction. Mr. Pollay 
first showed that the Government has the labor 
and building situation well in hand, knowing 
what the labor supply is, what building was 
stopped by the war and what is being done to 
start public building on Government account. 

He assured his hearers that there is not to be 
any serious labor trouble in this country, declar- 
ing that the Government’s action in deporting 
the I. W. W.’s recently is only a sample of what 
is in store for agitators of that class. He said, 
however, that for the well meaning laboring man 
who has a real grievance or thinks he has, the 
Government has only sympathy and is prepared 
to discuss matters with him. In fact, the Gov- 
ernment already has stopped numerous strikes by 
this sort of conferring with labor leaders in many 
sections of the country. 

As to the labor supply, Mr. Pollay showed that 
owing to the reduced immigration, to the in- 
creased emigration before the war, to the taking 


of millions of men into the army and the check- 
ing of immigration since the war there is sure to 
be a labor shortage. Therefore, there is to be no 
talk of reducing wages at present, and the 
wise man is he who goes ahead with his building 
now; for when business gets back into its old 
stride the demand for labor will be such that 
many industries will suffer. 

The speaker emphasized the importance of 
building homes for workers, and aiding them to 
own their homes. He said the country is far be- 
hind its needs in school buildings and other pub- 
lic buildings. He urged lumbermen to exert their 
influence in inducing legislators, councilmen and 
other men in authority to push public work of 
all kinds in order that the men in the camps 
may be employed as they are discharged. He 
explained that the Government is doing all it 
can to insure that these men will have jobs when 
they are discharged. He said the Government 
has a census of the labor of the country as well 
as a census of the building, and it is prepared 
to make all this information available to in- 
terested persons. 


Cement Committee Reports 


At the conclusion of Mr. Pollay’s address Presi- 
dent Schwartz called for the report of the com- 
mittee appointed to confer with the cement manu- 
facturers. E. F. Hunter, of LaSalle, chairman of 
the committee, reported that the investigation had 
led the committee to believe that the trouble here- 
tofore had been that members had not made their 
complaints in the right place. What they should 
do is to make them to the sales managers, and if 
they will do that he felt sure they would get satis- 
faction, because the cement companies wish to give 
satisfaction. 

The next on the program was music by the ‘‘ Uni- 
versal’’ quartet, which was encored twice. 


Business Will Be Good 


After the music, G. K. Gibson, director of sales 
for the Wausau Sulphite Fiber Co., Mosinee, Wis., 
was introduced to tell the lumbermen that business 
would be good and why. He did. 

Mr. Gibson gave a comprehensive survey of the 
world situation and in a most convincing manner 
showed his hearers that there is no likelihood of 
a reduction in prices of either labor or material. 
The farmers, he said, before the United States en- 
tered the war, had more money than they ever had 
before, and they still have it, because they have not 
been permitted to spend it. The high price guar- 
anteed for another crop means more money for 
the farmers, and now they can and will spend it. 
So there never has been a time when the outlook 
for prosperity was so good as it now is, because the 
basie industry of the world, agriculture, is mar- 
velously prosperous. The bugaboo of Argentine 
and Australian wheat he disposed of by showing 
that the surplus on account of poor storage is not 
fit for human food. 


Retailer Not Keeping Out of Market 


When Mr. Gibson had concluded, Harry S. Har- 
graves, of Hillsboro, Ill., arose to refute the charge 
made against retailers that they are staying out of 
the market with the hope that prices will decline. 
He said he had attended a conference of twenty- 
five retailers and that question had been asked. 
The response showed that five to one had larger 
stocks than a year ago. He then cited figures to 
show that stocks at the mills Dec. 31, 1918, were 
lower than at the end of 1917. Even with the stocks 
on hand at cantonments there is no surplus of 
lumber in the hands of wholesalers. President 
Schwartz added that he believed that retailers are 
in the market and buying what they need. 


Resolutions Adopted 


President Schwartz then called for the report 
of the resolutions committee and the chairman re- 
ported as follows: 


WHEREAS, Thru newspapers and other publications 
and general opinion created by war conditions, the 
public seems to have the false impression that prices 
on lumber and building material are exorbitant ; when 
as a matter of fact, lumber was not permitted by the 
Government during the war to reach war prices as 
was the case with other commodities, and as no class 
of people know better than the retail lumbermen 
themselves the injustice and the injury that is being 
done not only to their private interests but to the 
general business of the whole country by this false 
idea ; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the plain duty not only to him- 
self but as a common benefactor that every retail lum- 
ber dealer take the lead in correcting this wrong im- 
pression not only among his customers but among 
other business associates directly or indirectly inter- 
ested. In a word, it is up to the dealer to take the 
initiative to put in the “pep,” supply the evidence, 
make the comparisons, furnish the argument, and 
ultimately see that this great wrong and injustice 1s 
righted. 

Wuernas, The members of the Illinois Lumber & 
Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association feel that the 
conditions existing in the marketing of Portland ce 
ment are detrimental to the best interests of the 
members and contrary to their sense of right and 
justice and to the best ethics of the trade, and 


Wuoreas, Any differential put in force by the ce 
ment manufacturers is contrary to the best interests 


(Concluded on Page 62) 
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~ NEBRASKANS HOLD ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


Retailers’ Association Finds Insurance Feature Prosperous — Address Shows Relation of Trade to Govern- 
ment—Costs of Conducting Business Exploited—lInterest in State Development Urged 


OMAHA, Nes., Feb. 10.—The opening hour of 
the morning session, Feb. 7, of the twenty-ninth 
annual convention of the Nebraska Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association was devoted to the business of the 
insurance department, the session being presided 
over by Vice President R. L. Avery of Lincoln, who 
appointed the following nominating committee: 
Hans Hansen, Hastings; R. M. Trumbull, Hildreth, 
and H. J. Coffin, Burwell. 

Secretary KE. E. Hall, of Lincoln, presented his 
report as secretary of the insurance department. 
He said that in reviewing the work of 1918 he 
was struck with the unusual number of losses by 
reason of spontaneous combustion. Of 29 fires, 
17 were from this cause and were almost in- 
variably due to the stocking early in the season 
of a large amount of cheap coals. Most dealers 
bought any kind of coal available, much that 
they would not dream of handling under ordinary 
conditions. It is hoped that with the necessity 
of handling cheaper coals removed the coming 
year will show a decreased loss. During the year 
the association added $328,000 of insurance, a 
gain of nearly 20 percent, the total Jan. 1, 1919, 
being $2,219,600. Mr. Hall said: 

We have found in our visits over the State that the 
physical appearance of the yards shows a marked im- 
provement each year and the owners take an increasing 
interest in keeping their property in desirable shape 
from the insurance standpoint. They are kept cleaner 
and the surroundings are improved in many practical 
ways. 

Secretary Hall urged the desirability of keep- 
ing a copy of the latest inventory in some place 
where it can not be destroyed by the same fire 
that destroys the property listed; for example, 
at the bank. This will obviate a compromise 
settlement, which is never satisfactory to either 
party. 

While the organization can take only $5,000 
of risk, it is in a position to furnish an additional 
$15,000 in another mutual company, or the sur- 
plus insurance can be placed with the old line 
companies if desired. 

Treasurer C. R. Judkins, of Upland, presented 
his annual report, showing receipts during the 
year of $20,340.11 and disbursements of $14,- 
329.95. The present cash assets of the company 
are $10,010.24. This concluded the insurance 
meeting. 


Retail Trade and the Government 


President F. C. Krotter, of Palisade, of the 
lumber association, resumed the chair. The first 
speaker was J. R. Moorehead, of Kansas City, 
Mo., secretary of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association. Mr. Moorehead described his work 
at Washington as a representative of the retail 
lumber industry. He said that when he reached 
Washington the Government was just taking up 
the fixing of the price of fir and yellow pine at 
the mill. At that time there was no talk of 
fixing the price from the lumber yard to the 
consumer. There was more or less friction be- 
tween the Government and the manufacturers 
regarding the price to be set. After Mr. Moore- 
head had been there a week a retail lumberman 
from Utah one night called his attention to the 
fact that an order which was to go to the Presi- 
dent the following morning for his signature 
substituted trade acceptances for the usual trade 
discounts. In the name of 10,000 retail lumber- 
men Mr. Moorehead protested that this was un- 
fair and unealled for and urged that it ought to 
be cut out in fairness to the retail lumbermen 
who were carrying the burden. The result was 
that when the order was signed at 3 p. m. the 
usual trade discounts were still in effect, the or- 
der providing that trade acceptances ‘‘may’’ be 
used in settlement. 

The cost to each member for the work down 
at Washington was 25 cents; and, as for the non- 
member, it did not cost him a cent. The speaker 
wondered what this one thing was worth to the 
two or three hundred members in the associa- 
tion in Nebraska and the seven hundred dealers 
who are not supporting the association. One 
dealer alone in the United States told Mr. Moore- 
head that his discounts each year amounted to 
about $25,000, and half of this amount was saved 
by prompt action. It became evident that regu- 
lar and permanent representation at Washing- 
ton of the retail lumber trade was needed and in 
August the Retail Lumbermen’s War Service 
Commission was organized, composed of Johnson, 
of Dubuque, Harper, of Rochester, and Mr. 
Moorehead. Then Mr. Moorehead continued: 

But perhaps the biggest thing that happened never 








happened at all. All kinds of things were suggested 
that were going to happen. Once it was the fixing of 
the price to the consumer. That might have been a 
good thing. I want to say that the men down there 
were so fair that they gave us a good deal more than 
we asked for. If the war had gone on another year 
there would not have been very many of you in busi- 
ness; that is, as far as making a living out of the 
lumber business is concerned. We left a good taste 
with everybody we came into contact with in Washing- 
ton. They were anxious to codperate and to be on 
friendly terms. 
After-War Problems 


Some of the best things that came out of the work 
at Washington were the intangible things. We have 
come out of this catastrophe much better than we 
ever expected. Not only has our Government come 
out of it safely but our business has come out of it 
clean. The war is over, but there are problems before 
the retail lumbermen that they never had before. There 
are the troubles of finance, and labor, and railroads, 
depreciated bonds, and the sale of more bonds to meet 
the expenses of government—but we know what these 
are, and to be forewarned is to be forearmed. We know 
how to handle them. We are facing a condition that 
we ought to be thankful for. Outside of the labor 
troubles in the large cities we have a greater oppor- 
tunity for business than ever before in our lives. Some 
things must be put over first. You know what the 
attitude of the public is to your business and other 
business. They are not going to build now, but wait 
ae the bottom to drop out of lumber and hardware and 
abor. 

You will find that no great employer of labor in this 
industry has advocated a reduction of wages. Suppose 
we did have a reduced price for labor and lumber and 
hardware; would it encourage building? I doubt it. 
If you knew that lumber was going down $2 a thousand 
right at this convention you would not buy a ear. 
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You would go home and wait for it to go down $4, or 
$6. A slump in prices would be the worst thing that 
could happen to you. 

There is something the matter in your town; what 
is it? A lot of people in your town are talking about 
building but they are not all talking the same way. 
What is the newspaper saying? It will be worth your 
while to sit down with the editor and talk it over. 
What is the real estate man saying when a man comes 
to him who wants to build? Isn’t he knocking your 
business and his own? What about the carpenter and 
contractor? Don’t you think you ought to get these 
interests together and talk these matters over? You 
do not need to apologize to these men. Aren’t you all 
interested in the upbuilding of this country? In the 
last few years the Government has tried to put you 
out of business; not because it wanted to, but because 
it had to to*win the war. Now it wants to help you 
to get back into business. These boys are coming back 
and have to have employment, but there is a better 
reason. The greatest thing to keep down the Bolshe- 
viki is that men shall own their homes. Did you ever 
know an I. W. W. who owned his home? You have 
got the greatest remedy to keep down discontent— 
getting these people homes. Say to the real estate man 
who has vacant lots that the people have Liberty bonds 
and to exchange them for real estate would not be 
unpatriotic. 


In closing Mr. Moorehead referred to the many 
helps that dealers now have available from the 
lumber associations and the trade journals. He 
indicated also how prohibition means better 
homes and better clothed families. The money 
formerly spent for liquor is going for better 
things and the retail lumberman has the oppor- 
tunity to get his part of it. 

H. H. Harmon, divisional director of the Y. 
M. C. A. with the American Expeditionary 
Forces, described his experiences in the trenches. 
He explained several of the principal battles of 
the war and the part the Americans played in 
them. He said that America paid a great price 
for the victory, but it was only a drop in the 


bucket compared with the price paid by Eng- 
land, Belgium and France. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


John L. Kennedy, fuel administrator of Ne- 
braska, was the principal speaker of the Friday 
afternoon session. He said that his experience 
of sixteen months showed him that the dealers 
did not know what the cost of conducting a coal 
business is. Nebraska early adopted a Statewide 
margin basis and thereby avoided competition 
between communities. Some States had as many 
prices as communities. Restrictions have been 
lifted, but we need not expect any immediate 
radical change. The speaker said we should 
profit as far as we can by our experiences. The 
time has come to look forward. There were two 
suggestions that he desired to make. First, 
standardize your methods of bookkeeping so you 
will know what you are doing. Know what 
profits you make. That has been done to a con- 
siderable extent but we ought to do better. At 
first those who knew did not want to tell and 
the others who wanted to tell did not know. 
Another thing that ought to be done is to en- 
courage publicity in your business. The time 
is past when business can be earried on regard- 
less of the public. Nearly every man in the 
State overestimated the profits of business men 
and is dissatisfied in consequence. Better take 
the people into your confidence and show your 
profits and costs and they will be satisfied. 
Nearly every business man is overrated finan- 
cially. People see what he owns but not what 
he owes. Public utilities have been refused in- 
creases because the public did not know the dif- 
ficulties under which they labored. 

Mr. Kennedy said the dividing line between 
capital and labor must be obliterated. This is a 
big country and there is room in it for only one 
class, and we must do our utmost to break down 
that line. Give every man in your employ a 
definite opportunity to participate in the profits 
if he has the enterprise, and you will get the 
majority of these men. The speaker said he was 
not talking about bonuses or piece work but 
about actual opportunity to buy an interest in 
the business. That will make the man the em- 
ployer’s representative, and he will see to it that 
every other man works to his fullest capacity. 
You will have no loafers; they will not be tol- 
erated in that community of interest. You will 
break down the line, make more profits and have 
less trouble. You must turn your face to the 
rising sun and not to the setting sun. Just as 
America contributed the final push that won 
the war so America must now lead along com- 
mercial lines. 

Mr. Kennedy made an appeal for more patriotic 
interest in the development of Nebraska. He 
said that climate did not make cities; men made 
them. Many men see things only as they are, 
but the man of vision sees them as they will be. 
Go home and say, ‘‘I am not going to wait for 
others to readjust and reconstruct; I am going 
to readjust and reconstruct my business myself.’’ 
We ought not to cast aside the lesson of thrift 
we have learned in these times; we have been 
the most extravagant and wasteful nation on 
the earth. Now, try to profit by the self-saeri- 
fices we have made. 

President Krotter appointed the following 
legislative committee to watch Nebraska legisla- 
tion during the coming year: John Murty, Aldo; 
K. E. Hall, Lincoln, and R. L. Avery, Lincoln. 

Douglas Malloch, of Chicago, Ill., of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and C. H. Kettridge, of 
Evanston, Ill., addressed the convention briefly. 
Mr. Kettridge urged the necessity of retail or- 
ganizations to protect the retail trade against 
the movement to eliminate the middleman. He 
also urged advertising in the local newspapers. 

Hal Baldwin, of Kearney, called attention to 
Railroad Administration Order No. 15, compel- 
ling owners of industries to pay the cost of in- 
stallation and maintenance of railroad improve- 
ments to serve their property. President Krot- 
ter explained that if a yard desired a switch 
put in the railroad would put in the switch and 
carry it to a point where it cleared the main line 
fourteen feet. From there to the right-of-way 
the railroad company and the industry must 
divide the cost and from the right-of-way on all 
the cost would fall upon the industry. He cited 
a case of his own where it showed that the rail- 
road company would pay $600 and the owner 
$1,600 for this installation. Mr. Baldwin sug- 
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gested that the dealers go slow in signing up 
contracts for industrial trade until the order 
was thoroly understood, railroad officials them- 
selves being in some doubt about it. 

After a discussion of methods of handling coal 
E. L. Brown of Chester presented the report of 
the auditing committee. 


Resolutions 


F. A. Good of Cowles presented the report of 
the resolutions committee, recommending the 
adoption of the following resolutions in addi- 
tion to resolutions expressing regret at the death 
of J. W. Barry, M. B. Edelman and J. P. Pauley 
and another thanking the wholesalers of Omaha 
for their generous entertainment of the visiting 
retailers and their ladies: 

Resolved, That we commend all intelligent effort to 
improve the public highways of our State and urge 


immediate and extensive improvement for obvious 
reasons. 

WHEREAS, The system of open accounts between 
manufacturers and retailers is a subject of much crit 
icism ; therefore, be it 

Resolwed, That we endorse the use of trade accept- 


ances as a wise, efficient and patriotic means whereby 
many of the evils incident to open accounts may be 
eliminated. The galvanizing into life of these billions 
of inert assets is of mutual advantage to manufacturer, 
retailer and our Federal banking system. 

WHEREAS, Nondescript merchandise is usually in bad 
repute, both with retailers and consumers; therefore, 


_ be it 


Resowed, That in identified products we recognize 
superior merit thruout the industrial world, and we 
applaud and endorse the progress now made in the 
trade-marking of lumber. 


ResoWed, That we protest against the changing of 
trade discounts from 2 to 1 percent as wholly unwar- 
ranted. We further protest against the large latitude 
taken by the manufacturers in the loading of lengths 
that embarrass the retailer. We also would welcome 
a more satisfactory method of grading the Rite Grade 
shingles. 


There was an immediate scrap on the resolu- 
tion having to do with trade acceptances. J. A. 
Apegren, of Lincoln, opposed that resolution. 
After a lengthy discussion the resolution was 
adopted as above with the following addition: 

We expressly reserve, however, and ask that sellers 


concede the usual cash discount when trade accept- 
ances are promptly executed in settlement of invoices. 


Officers for the New Year 


On recommendation of the nominating com- 
mittee the following officers were thereupon 
elected for the lumber association: 


President—F. C. Krotter, Palisades. 

Vice president—S. D. Ayers, Central City. 

Directors—John Hall, Lawrence, and Guy Harrison, 
Grand Island. 


The proxies were instructed to cast their votes 
for the following officers of the insurance de- 
partment, its charter providing that this elec- 
tion must take place at Lincoln: 

President—G. W. Eggleston, Bennett. 

Vice president—Guy Harrison, Grand Island. 

Secretary—E. FE, Hall, Lincoln. 

Treasurer—C, R. Judkins, Upland. 

Directors—John Mall, Lawrence ; 
Grand Island. 

Auditing committee—Lars Larsen, St. Paul; Oscar 
Strand, Polk; C. E. Byers, Hastings. 

It was announced that during the convention 
fifteen new members had joined the lumber as- 
sociation. The convention then adjourned. 


Guy Harrison, 





ONTARIO RETAILERS CONSIDER TRADE ETHICS 





Annual Meeting Discusses That and Other Current Problems—Plan Book Is Proposed—Reforms Suggested 
in Fire and Accident Insurance and General Legislation 


Toronto, ONT., Feb. 11.—A splendid spirit was 
shown thruout the annual meeting of the Ontario 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association which was held 
here today at the King Edward Hotel. Three hun- 
dred members were present to consider trade prob- 
lems, altho the association is yet but a year old. 
Valuable results had been accomplished during the 
year and the association purposes to stride ahead 
in growth and influence during 1919. 

The directors had met yesterday morning and in 
the afternoon a delegation conferred with the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board to secure amendments 
to the Workmen’s Compensation Act and changes 
in the regulations. 

The President’s Address 


President Thomas Patterson, of Hamilton, Ont., 
said that the very conditions which seemed to 
threaten much disturbance to the retail lumber 
business are responsible for the growth of assur- 
ance on account of the vast amount of reconstruc- 
tion of every description that is to take place. The 
very magnitude of the requirements alters the 
situation, changing the outlook from uncertainty 
to probable activity on a scale such as has never 
before been equaled. 

During the four years of war nothing had been 
done in the way of erecting buildings to meet the 
requirements of a steadily growing population and 
with the renewal of industrial activity Canadians 
will get into the market for larger quantities of 
lumber than ever before in history. The signs of 
approaching activity, he said, impress dealers with 
the conviction that the coming spring and summer 
will witness a renewal of the demand for the retail 
lumber dealers’ stocks and services until in a 
shorter time than some of them imagine the de- 
mand will be greater than ever in the past, and the 
approach of this period of activity imposes upon 
dealers a responsibility to prepare for it. 


Coédperating with Wholesalers 


The things accomplished during the first year 
were good proof of the value of the association, 
for they had had successes which the most sanguine 
searcely hoped for a year ago. Steps have been 
taken to clear up one of the most fruitful sources 
of misunderstanding between wholesalers and re- 
tailers by determining their respective legitimate 
fields of trade and to clear up the situation caused 
by the tendency of the retailer to go beyond the 
wholesaler in search of stock. 


The Secretary-Treasurer’s Report 


Secretary-Treasurer Horace Boultbee, Toronto, 
Ont., reviewed the organization of the association 
and its progress. Codéperation between retailers, 
he said, would inevitably lead to codperation be- 
tween retailers and wholesalers. It is important 
in connection with this matter that members should 
make use of the services of the association in secur- 
ing shipments to which they are justly entitled. 
As to the other side of the question, the cancelation 
of orders by dealers on a falling market, he urged 
that the association should show the courage of its 
convictions and ask the resignation of any mem- 
bers who failed to live up to their contracts. He 
then referred to the appointment of a committee 
to be made at this meeting to meet with the whole- 
salers’ committee to discuss trade ethics as relat- 
ing to the proper field for the wholesaler and 
retailer, and to lay down a principle for the guid- 
ance of wholesalers in considering inquiries from 
industrial corporations. 





Plan Book, Standardized Millwork and Costs 


Mr. Boultbee then referred to the resolution 
that had been passed favoring the appointment of 
a committee to get out a set of plans in book form. 
The importance of this matter is sufficient to jus- 
tify the appointment of a standing plan book com- 
mittee with instructions to send representatives to 
a general meeting and carry out publication of 
the book. 

One of the important matters with which the 
secretary has to deal, he continued, is the publica- 
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tion of a monthly bulletin. Unquestionably this 
bulletin has been of great value to the members 
of the association, and it has been suggested that 
it be issued twice monthly instead of monthly. 

At the September meeting a resolution was 
passed referring to the desirability of uniform 
standard sizes of millwork and recommending that 
the local associations consider the matter with a 
view to the possibility of evolving a schedule for 
the whole Province. The Toronto dealers were the 
only ones who have taken this matter up and car- 
ried it thru to the point of adopting a schedule 
of standards. 

Altho a blank form had been prepared by the 
secretary showing the various headings under which 
retail yard costs should be figured and each retailer 
in Ontario supplied with a copy with a request 
that he fill in the amounts and return it to the sec- 
retary, who was to prepare an analysis of the re- 
sults and furnish the essential comparative infor- 
mation, it was to be regretted that the replies were 
not of a sufficient number to permit a really val- 
uable analysis. The forty replies received showed 
cost of doing business running from 18 to 45.18 
pereent of total sales, and if the association is to 
make any progress in this it will be necessary to 
discuss it fully and adopt a working plan. 

He said that in respect to both membership and 
finances the association had done well. He urged, 
however, that no member should feel satisfied with 
what he has done for it until he has reached the 


limit of his possibilities in connection with secur- 
ing new members. 


Report of Insurance Committee 


W. C. Laidlaw, of Toronto, Ont., chairman of 
the insurance committee, reported that the com- 
mittee urgently recommended the policy of safety 
first to secure fire protection and accident preven- 
tion by educational propaganda work. 

Fire losses have continued heavy. During the 
first ten months of 1918, he said, the amount of 
property destroyed by fire was 45 percent greater 
than during the same period of 1917. 

The Ontario workmen’s compensation group had 
reported that the accident record of the lumber 
group during the last two years had been getting 
worse instead of better and as a consequence the 
rates lumbermen have to pay have continued to 
advance. He said the Woorworkers’ Accident Pre- 
vention Association was their own association, a 
coéperative movement among themselves to improve 
the standard of their plants, and appeals to all 
of them both from a humanitarian point of view 
and from the dollars and cents viewpoint. 

He was pleased to state that the board had 
adopted the merit rating system by which the em- 
ployer who has a number of accidents pays a higher 
rate and the employer who has few or no accidents 
gets a rebate. It was proposed to take steps to 
amend the act, he said, so that the employer will 
have control over the doctor handling injured em- 
ployees so as to prevent collusion and malingering, 
and to provide that information be furnished show- 
ing the plants responsible for accidents and the 
amounts paid for each plant as compared with the 
amount of its assessment; that the right of each 
safety association to represent its group in mat- 
ters affecting common interests be recognized; that 
provision be made for having the accounts of dif- 
ferent groups audited by auditors appointed by 
the associations to secure a detailed statement of 
money received and paid out, and that provision 
be made for an adequate appeal tribunal on ques- 
tions of law arising in connection with the act. 


Legislation and Transportation 


K. M. Barrett, chairman of the committee on 
legislation and transportation, said that some mem- 
bers of his committee had recommended that the 
association endeavor to have the Mechanic’s Lien 
Act redrafted, while others were of the opinion 
that it would be advisable to ask for certain amend- 
ments. A deputation has to meet the premier and 
attorney general Feb. 12 to lay before them the 
desires of the association in regard to the business 
assessment act, and detailed instructions should 
be given to this committee as to the desires of mem- 
bers: in regard to the Mechanie’s Lien Act so that 
the two matters can be taken up at the same time. 

Members feel that the business assessment act 
places an undue burden upon retail lumber dealers 
and he suggested that the president appoint a com- 
mittee in this matter so as to prepare the facts 
which the association wishes to present, for pre- 
sentation in the most forcible manner possible. 

He considered that the Jacobs bankruptcy aet 
should vome under the observation of the associa- 
tion’s legislative representative so that he will have 
their interests protected. 

The committee believed that there should be re- 
classification of the rates for workmen’s compen- 
sation covering the lumber business and that the 
system of capitalizing deferred claims should be 
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discontinued. It was also suggested that inasmuch 
as it was necessary to report all accidents under 
the workmen’s compensation act it should not be 
necessary to report them a second time under the 
factory act. 

The act in regard to the Government housing 
scheme does not provide sufficient funds, the com- 
mittee believed, to make the scheme practicable 
ynder present conditions. 


Railway Regulations 


The discontinuance of credit by the railways, the 
committee thought, would not work out to the gen- 
eral satisfaction of the railways, the shippers, or 
the general public. It will hamper the release of 
cars because shippers and receivers of freight must 
necessarily check all rates before paying freight 
pills. He discussed the matter of seeing that the 
railways gave proper notice of placement of cars 
at private sidings, of having the railways assume 
the obligation for repairs to such sidings, and of 
getting some consideration from the railways, when 
demurrage charges are levied, for the use of such 
sidings for the storage of cars. The committee 
felt that the delays in transit often caused consid- 
erable loss to the consignee and that there should 
be a ruling that when a car is delayed in transit 
it should be exempt from a demurrage charge to 
the same extent as it had been delayed in transit, 
and that the board should either effect a quicker 
despatch en route or penalize the railways for 
delay. 

Membership Committee Report 

J. B. Reid, Toronto, Ont., chairman of the mem- 
bership committee, reported that during the year 
the association had obtained a paid-up membership 
of 131 dealers, and that the total amount received 
from fees was $2,185.10. 

At noon luncheon the members were guests of the 
Toronto retailers, and the meeting was resumed 
at 2 p. m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Resolutions were passed favoring the drafting of 
the Mechanie’s Lien Act and asking that amend- 
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ments be made to the Ontario Assessment Act, 
which was considered to contain provisions that dis- 
criminated against the retail lumber business, and 
arrangements were completed to present to the 
premier and attorney general the wishes of ‘the 
association in regard to these matters at a confer 
ence to be held tomorrow. 

At the afternoon session it was decided to take 
a midsummer trip of about three to five days to 
visit the Georgian Bay mills; and that the next 
annual of the association would be held at Hamil- 
ton, Ont., in February, 1920. 

In the evening the wholesale lumbermen of On 
tario entertained the members. 


The following officers were elected for the ensu- 
ing year: 

President—Thomas Patterson, Hamilton, Ont. 

Vice president—J. B. Reid, Toronto, Ont. 

Secretary-treasurer—Horace Boultbee, Toronto, Ont. 

Directors—Eastern Ontario, E. M. Barrett and A. G. 
Rose, Ottawa; southwestern Ontario, B. F. Clarke, 
Glencoe, and J. A. Schofield, Windsor ; western Ontario, 
K. G. Shirton, Dunnville, and A. 8, Nicholson, Burling 
ton; northern Ontario, J. A. Laberge, Sudbury, and 
Howard Hesson, Sault Ste. Marie; central Ontario, 
W. J. Hetherington, Toronto, and one other; Orange- 
ville district, J. A. Matthews, Orangeville, and J. B. 
MacKenzie, Georgetown. 


WHOLESALERS’ COMMITTEES APPOINTED 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 12.—Dwight Hinckley, 
president of the Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ Associa 
tion, today announced the following committees 
for the ensuing year, and the announcement was 
mailed by Executive Secretary W. L. Goodnow this 
evening to the membership: 





Wxecutive—Dwight Hinckley, chairman, Cincinnati ; 
Ben L, Stephens, Toledo; W. L. Whitacre, Columbus ; 
J. R. Thames, Birmingham, Ala.; E, H. Greer, Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; A. P. Conklin, Indianapolis, Ind.; M. 
Krauss, New Orleans, La.; John R. Gobey, Columbus ; 
I’. W. Duttweiler, Toledo. 

Membership—George N. Comfort, chairman, Cleve- 
land; W. B. Stewart, Dayton; H. G. Brabston, Bir- 
mingham, Ala.; H. G. Irwin, Erie, Pa,; J. H. Peterson, 
Toledo. 

Transportation—John R. O'Neill, chairman, Cincin- 
nati; H. D. Brasher, Columbus; H. R. Allen, Columbus, 

Inspection—M. Krauss, chairman, New Orleans, La. ; 
W. B. Sissons, Columbus; H. C. Creith, Columbus. 

Auditing—S. B. Giffen, chairman, Cincinnati; N. H. 
Hargrave, Cincinnati; H. A. Hollowell, Cincinnati, 

Trade Ethics—W. L. Whitacre, chairman, Columbus ; 
Dwight Hinckley, Cincinnati; Ben L. Stephens, Toledo. 

Resolutions—W. L. Whitacre, chairman, Columbus ; 

H. Peterson, Toledo. 

Advertising—Dwight Hinckley, chairman, Cincin- 
nati; V. B. Kirkpatrick, Cincinnati; H,. A. Hollowell, 
Cincinnati. 





NORTH CAROLINA BOX MANUFACTURERS MEET 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., Feb. 12.—At the seventh an- 
nual convention of the North Carolina Pine Box 
& Shook Manufacturers’ Association today 
that organization became affiliated with the Na- 
tional Association of Box Manufacturers. With 
the addition of this organization, which covers 
New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina and South 
Carolina, the National covers the entire United 
States. 

About thirty members of the minor organization 
were present, every State covered being represented. 
L. F. Powell, of Richmond, Va., in an address on 
‘*Closer Coéperation between Employers and Em- 
ployees,’’ said that the chief cause of the present 
unrest among the latter is the gulf between them 
and employers. Many labor troubles can be 
avoided, he said, by taking more interest in pro- 
moting the welfare of the employees. Many of his 
employees, he explained, had been induced to 
start savings accounts and buy their homes, his 
concern aiding them in doing so. ‘‘No owner of a 
home,’’ the speaker declared, ‘‘ever becomes an 
anarchist or bolshevik.’’ 

W. D. Burr, seeretary of the National Association 
of Box Manufacturers, outlined the workings, ac- 
complishments and hopes of that organization and 
aided in gaining approval of the affiliation. 

The following committee was appointed to in- 
vestigate the possibilities of the export business 
and report: L. F. Powell, Richmond, Va., chair- 
man; J. C. Nellis, Washington, D. C., and W. L. 
Rice, Philadelphia. 

All directors were reélected as follows: W. D. 
Corddry, O. M. Preston, H. D. Dryer, C. R. Desha 
roon, kK. W. Campbell and J. i. Gibbs. 

William L. Rice was reélected president for the 
sixth time. W. F. Brown, of Jersey City, N. J., 
and F. E. Rogers, of Norfolk, Va., were elected 
vice presidents. KE. D. Adkins, Salisbury, Md., was 
elected treasurer; and R. W. Jordan, of Emporia, 
Va., was reélected secretary for the sixth time. 

Following the dinner, addresses of welcome were 
delivered by Thomas B. Hammer, of the Lumber 
men’s Exchange, and Ben C. Currie, president of 
the Philadelphia Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ As- 
Sociation, and E. J. Cattell, statistician, of Phila 
delphia, also spoke. 

C. L. Chandler, of the export department of the 
Corn Exchange National Bank, spoke on the ex- 
port possibilities for lumber and box shooks. Mr. 
Cattell claims that conditions are now ripe for 
export development and says that the United States 
1s better equipped than any other nation with 


wealth, man power, intelligence and moral stand- 
ing. 

Mr. Chandler gave his attention principally to 
the financing end of the export business, asserting 
that this business can now be financed as never 
before and offering the services of his bank. He 
declared that Europe is in pressing need of shooks, 
as he discovered personally a few weeks ago. The 
business can be obtained right now, but it will not 
wait long. 

President Rice, in a elosing address, made ¢ 
strong plea for fuller codperation, which, he said, 
included a willingness that everybody all along the 
line shall make a reasonable profit. The box men, 
he said, would rather pay the lumbermen a good 
price for lumber if the level of prices is main- 
tained or if they are protected against a competitor 
buying for less money. 

Those present at the meeting were the following: 

William L. Rice, T. B. Rice & Sons Co., Philadelphia ; 
W. F. Brown, Dodge & Bliss Co., Jersey City, N. J.; 
Il. BE. Rogers, E. H. Barnes Co., Norfolk, Va.; BE. D. 
Adkins, EB. 8S. Adkins & Co., Salisbury, Md.; R. W. 
Jordan, Greenville Mfg. Co., Emporia, Va.; W. D. 
Corddry, the Corddry Co., Snowhill, Md.; O. M. Pres- 


ton, Keystone Box Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; H. D. 
Dryer, H. D. Dryer & Co., Baltimore, Md.; C. R. 





w. L. RICE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. ; 
Reélected President 


Disharoon, CC. R. Disharoon & Co., Salisbury, Md. ; 
G. G. Lamphier, Berkeley Box & Lumber Co., Norfolk, 
Va.; Nathan Bundy, Fosburg Lumber Co., Norfolk, 
Va.; L. F. Powell, O. M. Lea & Co., Richmond, Va.; 
W. C. Weaver, Emporia Mfg. Co., Emporia, Va.; T. L. 
erry, T. B. Rice & Sons Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; J. F. 
Tomlin, T, B. Rice & Sons Co., Philadelphia Pa.; W. C. 
Coles, C. B. Coles & Sons Co., Camden, N. J.; F. 8. 
Kugler, George W. Kugler & Sons Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa.; BE. A, Douglass, EK, D. Douglass, Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
G. H. Bernhardt, Bernhardt Lumber Co., Boydton, Va. ; 
A. J. Daughtrey, Daughtrey, Davis Co., Emporia, Va. ; 
W. H. Asendorf, William Asendorf & Co., Baltimore, 
Md.; A. Tuerk, Acme Box Co., Baltimore, Md.; Henry 
D. Louis, Baltimore, Md.; Louis Becker, Becker Bro. 
& Sons (Inc.), Baltimore, Md. ; “i Suchting, Wil- 
liam Suchting & Sons Co. (Inec.), Baltimore, Md. : 
Charles BE. Brown, Parker Machine Works, Riverside, 
Cal. 





TO PUSH ALLUVIAL LAND CAMPAIGN 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 12.—F. D. Beneke, of the 
editorial staff of the Memphis Commercial Appeal, 
will be the new secretary of the Southern Alluvial 
Land Association. About March 1 he will sueceed 
F. E. Stonebraker, who has served as secretary of 
this body for the last two years. Mr. Stonebraker 
will reénter the hardwood export field which he left 
when he accepted the secretaryship of the associa- 
tion. 

The Southern Alluvial Land Association decided 
at its recent annual to launch a vigorous publicity 
campaign designed to attract the attention of 
farmers, cattle raisers and others to the rich allu- 
vial empire lying in the lower Mississippi Valley. 
Mr. Beneke will have direct charge of this cam- 
paign. 

The association has become the recognized me- 
dium for securing reliable and trustworthy infor- 
mation regarding the alluvial empire and it will be 
among the duties of Mr. Beneke to answer all in- 
quiries received. These are now coming not only 
from every part of the United States but also from 
foreign countries, as evidenced by the fact that 
letters of inquiry have reached headquarters of this 
organization from two points as widely separated 
as Paris, France, and Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. The 
association is not a selling agency. It is simply 
facilitating the development of the alluvial empire 
in every legitimate manner possible. 





Pierce C, WILLIAMS, commercial attache of the 
American Embassy in Paris, who is intimately 
acquainted with the devastated regions in France, 
is of the opinion that several hundred square miles 
of deserted farm lands which have been torn up by 
shell fire will not again be placed in cultivation, 
but will probably be given over to afforestation. 
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PENNSYLVANIA RETAILERS IN RECORD ANNUAL 


The Greatest in Association’s History—Authority Declares Wieusion Need Is Tremendously Urgent—lIntensive 
Co-operation Among Members and With Manufacturer and Wholesaler Urged 


PITTSBURGH, , Feb. 12.—More than 200 dele- 
gates were prese fi ‘in P ittsburgh when the twelfth 
annual convention of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association of Pennsylvania was called to order at 
the William Penn Hotel this afternoon, thus mak- 
ing the meeting one of the largest since the con- 
ventions began, and also one of the most interest- 
ing. The association has steadily climbed higher in 
the ranks of organized lumbermen. Interest has 
intensified and the gathering, which will continue 
for three days, is fraught with important develop- 
ments for the retail lumber trade. This fact was 
realized apparently, for the gathering of retail 
dealers began carly in the morning and registra- 
tion was continuous. The board of directors had 
been called for a preliminary meeting prior to the 
convention to take up routine business of the asso- 
ciation and this body was in session almost until 
the time of the general meeting at 1:30 o’clock. 
By 2 o’clock the large assembly room in which the 
meetings were to be held was filled. J. D. P. Ken- 
nedy, of Beaver Falls, Pa., president of the asso- 
ciation, presided. W. G. Rebbeck, secretary, of 
Pittsburgh, was at his old stand and acted also as 
registrant. 

A welcome was extended to the visitors by E. V 
Babcock, mayor of Pittsburgh and incidentally one 
of the leading lumbermen of the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict. It was a happy, informal talk and greeting 
by the chief executive of Pittsburgh, who declared 
he was welcoming the members not only as mayor 
but as a lumberman. He declared that if ever an 
association of business men was needed it was now, 
with the condition of business in its present state. 
President Kennedy responded to the hearty greet- 
ing, complimenting Pittsburgh upon its choice of a 
mayor and incidentally appealing to the delegates 
to give wholesouled attention to the proceedings of 
the convention, which he regarded as one of the 
erucial and critical of all held by the association. 


For Closer Relations 


A slight delay in the arrival of another very in- 
teresting speaker, William T. Tredway, of the 
United States Department of Labor, of Washing- 
ton, caused a slight change in the formal proceed- 
ings. Ile was preceded by Walter E, Hatch, secre- 
tary of the Keystone Lumber Co., of Pittsburgh, 
who spoke on ‘‘Good Fellowship.’’ Mr. Hatch is 
widely known and also very popular in retail lum- 
ber circles of Pittsburgh and his address was char- 
acteristi¢ of himself, filled with earnest appeal for 
a better understanding between lumbermen and 
especially competitors, as a basis for progress. 

Mr. Hatch said that there was nothing that gave 
him more pleasure than being with a buneh of re- 
tail lumbermen, for by constant communication 
with each other they have been able to place the 
retail lumber business on a plane of higher effi- 
ciency. With the combined ideas of all lumbermen 
they have been able to serve the customer better 
and make more money for themselves. He urged 
frankness and openness in dealing with a competi- 
tor and confidence in him. 

There is not much difference between the costs 
and general working conditions of the different 
firms, Mr. Hatch continued, and a dealer makes a 
great mistake when he tries to increase his business 
by cutting prices. Price cutting forces his compet- 
itor to cut and in the end the dealer makes no 
fl It pays to hold to prices even tho the re- 
tailer may not land so many orders, for in the end 
he makes more money and has the respect and con- 
fidence of his competitors. 

The comparison of costs has been a great help to 
dealers, he said, for by being frank and open about 
their costs they help the retail business in general 
and eventually help themselves, ‘‘ Business condi- 
tions have changed wonderfully,’’ he concluded, 
‘*and lumbermen realize that they can not help 
themselves without helping their competitors and 
this is the right way anyway for we help to make 
ourselves and the world better by helping our fel- 
lowmen,’ 


Of Nationwide Significance 


The appearance of the final formal speaker was 
the signal for much enthusiastic applause and his 
address, which was timely and of deep interest to 
the retail lumbermen, was under the title of ‘‘ Pub- 
lic Works and Construction Development.’’ He 
began witn repeating the question of the head of 
his own department in Washington a week ago, in 
-Which he asked ‘‘The main issue now before the 
country is, are we in a state of liquidation trying 
to settle up our affairs, or are we a going con- 
eern?’’ Mr. Tredway then began to fire away on 





some startling figures, quoting billions of dollars 
as tho they were pins and needles and reviewing the 
wealth of this nation at the close of the war, which 
he said was $265,000,000,000, or more than that of 
any other four countries of the world. Our gold 
reserve of $2,500,000,000 is more than half the gold 
of the world and we as a nation have proved our 
moral characteristics in accepting the military 
draft without a murmur and have put men in the 
field for fighting second only to France, and they 
have fought well. But the war is over. Now we 
are standing still and wondering how we are going 
to get along. 

Further along the speaker declared that the need 
for houses was tremendously urgent; that their lack 
was responsible for the high rents and consequent 
increased and retained higher prices for everything, 
that from three to five billions of dollars’ worth of 
domestic structures was in demand. Probably 
700,000 to 1,000,000 houses are needed in the coun- 
try at this moment; road building is waiting and 
deferred; publie buildings and schools deferred 
by the war and now pressing upon us run up into 
$80,000,000 in value, while postponed building by 
private enterprise is estimated to be in excess of 
$3,500,000,000. Mr. Tredway recited the fact 
that Pennsylvania alone this year will spend $20,- 
000,000 in public road improvements, and Alle- 
gheny County in bridges $5,000,000, on roads $2,- 
000,000 and on road repairs $1,000,000, while Pitts- 
burgh has a $12,000,000 bond issue for publie im- 
provements also. The Board of Public Education 
of Pittsburgh has $3,000,000 for new school build- 
ings waiting for the inflation in prices to come 
out before starting. Then he said it is hardly to 
be wondered at, under conditions existing all over 
the country the at labor costs of living have soared 
high, but he believed that the American people 
were resourceful and resolute and would overcome 
all problems and apparent difficulties. Finally, 
the speaker urged the starting of public enter- 
prises and buildings and improvements as an ex- 
ample and stimulus to private ente rprise and 
urged all to turn with the same hearty ecodpera- 
tion they showed in war times in building up peace 
business and enterprise once more. 

A brief recess followed Mr. Tredway’s talk and 
the speaker was warmly applauded and heartily 
greeted by the delegates, who by this time had 
displayed more animation and spirit than at any 
time in their organization’s history. The hour for 
the beginning of the question box, however, was 
not reached until late and this que stioning was 
largely of a preliminary nature, preparatory to the 
second days’ session. During the two final days 
of the convention the delegates will be the guests 
of the Pittsburgh Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation at noon luncheon, and will be made to 
feel more than ever at home by them. 


THURSDAY’S PROCEEDINGS 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. } 
PirrsBuRGH, PA., Feb. 13.—With an attendance 
of record bre: iking proportions that surprised even 
the most optimistic officers and old timers, the see- 
ond day convention of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association of Pennsylvania opened this morning 
with the president’s address, 


In his annual address President Kennedy made 
a masterly summary of conditions during and fol- 
lowing the war and outlined in a very foreeful and 
convincing manner the opportunities and the duties 
of the retail lumberman in the work of readjust- 
ment. President Kennedy’s address in part fol- 
lows: 


The year just closed has been a momentous and, in 
many cases, a more or less disastrous one to the retail 
lumber dealers of Pennsylvania. The significance of 
the year 1918 in the records of history is not now 
appreciated and probably will not be for years to 
come. 

We are now facing the problems of reconstruction, 
or to use a better term, the adaptation of ourselves and 
our interests to the altered conditions which naturally 
follow such an upheaval and disturbance of the world’s 
equilibrium. Men in all phases of experience are 
groping, as it were, for a solid foundation on which to 
predicate their plans for the immediate future. Surely 
we as retailers of lumber and wood products occupying, 
as we do, an essential economic position in our several 
communities should seriously consider and _ thoroly 
investigate conditions so that we may the better render 
the service which the public has a right to expect of us. 

There is a challenge to business men today for an 
efficient adjustment to new conditions. Nowhere is 
this challenge more direct than in the lumber industry, 
one of the bulwarks of our American life. We must 
maintain that degree of codrdination, mutual under- 
standing and coéperation by which alone we can sever- 
ally and collectively discharge our full duty to the 
industry and to our communities. 

Our presence at this convention gives evidence of our 
belief that our association is an agency of more effi- 


cient business, an instrument for the promotion of 
intelligent and fair competition and a herald of greater 
future prosperity. Only thru the medium of organized 
effort can we face the future with confidence. Intellf- 
gent and well-informed competition is a guaranty of 
safety to legitimate business interests and will enable 
the whole people better to understand business and its 
needs, which is in itself a guaranty of security. The 
public attitude toward any business, if it is guided by 
facts and not by fancy or prejudice, is essentially fair, 


Local and District Organizations Essential 


Your board of directors, appreciating the importance 
of intensive coéperation among the dealers, evolved a 
program of work or, as it is, styled, “Suggested Re- 
gional Association Activities ” A copy of this program 
has been submitted to the several city, county or trade 
district organizations and, as you have doubtless 
noted by our convention program, will be discussed in 
detail later. We believe in the efficacy of such organ- 
izations and have spent considerable time in organizing 
the several towns or districts and encouraging them 
in their work. A better point of contact has been 
established between the individual dealer and_ the 
State association by virtue of these local organizations 
wherein the dealers can best solve their local problems. 
It is the ambition of the directors that every dealer in 
this end of the State shall identify himself with his 
local’ club or association and thru that medium with 
the State association. The high road to prosperity 
is thru the promotion and maintenance of efficient and 
intelligent business on the part not only of the dealer 
but of his competitor also. Such a condition can only 
be approached by means of the combined efforts of the 
State and local organizations, 


Knowledge of Costs Basis of Efficiency 

The matter of costs, naturally, is of prime impor- 
tance and is fundamental. Edward D. Jones in his 
“Administration of Industrial Enterprises” says: ‘The 
establishment of a uniform system of cost accounting 
in a branch of industry exerts a great influence toward 
stable conditions and friendly relations. It is well 
known that injurious competition often has its origin 
in the suspicious state of mind which is general among 
rivals who do not know where the bottom rock of cost 
ix. This uniformity, being brought about by trade 
associations, invariably brings individual establish- 
ments into a state of intelligent reaction upon each 
other. The interests of the public are better served 
in the long run because the leadership toward lower 
prices comes from well managed concerns of enduring 
power as factors in the market rather than from 
experimenters and price gamblers who exert but a 
temporary influence. As the contact of business men 
in the same line of business becomes more educative, 
by reason of agreement as to the real nature of the 
contest being waged with cost, trade associations are 
strengthened, The discussions of business gatherings 
become less rambling and more vital and searching. 
More and more is the desire engendered to use the 
assemblages as an occasion for studying efficiency.” 


Must Work with Wholesaler and Manufacturer 


Gentlemen, IT submit to you that the lines just quoted 
recite very definitely the experience of our association 
in recent years. Those of us whose privilege it has 
been to be most active have sensed a different feeling 
and demand among the dealers. We have come to 
recognize the fact that the retailer must work hand 
in hand with the wholesaler and manufacturer and not 
maintain the arbitrary attitude which has been too 
often apparent in the past. 

I wonder if we are aware of the magnitude and rank 
of the lumber industry compared to others. According 
to Report No. 114 of the United States Department of 
Agriculture in 1917 lumbering ranks first among the 
manufactures in employment of labor, using 10% 
percent of all wage earners in all manufacturing indus- 
tries. It ranks third among manufacturers in value 
of annual product, falling behind meat packing and 
metal industries only. In 1914 there were 42,000 retail 
establishments employing 126,000 people. Surely we 
should be proud of the fact that our business is one 
of the greatest and most essential in the country. 
In the same Government report, however, certain 
faults and shortcomings in the industry are emphasized 
and the cause attributed to lack of cohesion. It is 
stated that trade associations have a legitimate place 
in accomplishing thru coéperation what can not be 
done single-handed. This involves, of course, coipera 
tive action with the other units of the industry as 
stated heretofore. At this point I wish, on behalf of 
the board of directors and members, to welcome to our 
convention and its deliberations the wholesaler and 
manufacturer, and earnestly request the utmost codper- 
ation of all in order that this assemblage shall mark 
the very highest point in our association experience. 
This meeting has been called for the express purpose 
of discussing methods and conditions which will make 
for increased lumber merchandising efficiency and 
nothing should be allowed to interfere with the accom- 
plishment of this desired end. 


Conditions Ripe for Building Expansion 


I can not close without taking the opportunity to 
sound a note of optimism for the future of the pro 
gressive retail lumber merchant. There never was 4 
time when so many things are conspiring, as it were, to 
contribute to the development of the building industry. 
Very little building has been done during the war 
period aside from that which has been absolutely 
necessary. Anyone who has been giving any study 
to conditions will admit that generally speaking the 
average community is very much underhoused, The 
assumption, therefore, is justified that as soon as the 
weather will permit all delayed and contemplated 
building will be resumed and the dealer with complete 
stocks and sufficient organization will find a ready 
and continued demand for his materials. There seems 
to be no assurance of any marked decrease in prices 
of lumber owing to continued shortage of labor, deple- 
tion of stocks at mills, and prospects for enormous 
requirements of lumber ‘from the countries devastated 
by war conditions. These deductions should make for 
a stable market and continued demand which can not 
help but redound to the benefit of the retailer. The 
end of the war finds our country in an unprecedented 
financial condition. We are a creditor nation with 
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pillions of dollars loaned on ‘excellent collateral and 
pillions of dollars saved and invested by our people. 
Money is plentiful and it is a foregone conclusion that 
industries of every character, because of the demands 
of reconstruction in our own and other countries, will 
expand to proportions heretofore unthought of. Even 
jn the seeming menace of Bolshevism there lies a 
promise of progress owing to the fact that the American 
people are beginning to realize that such fanatical 
propaganda can not flourish and develop among home 
owning and home-loving people. Naturally, then, 
chambers of commerce, welfare organizations etc. are 
urging the “Own-your-home” propaganda which cer- 
tainly will put the retailer in position to profit in 
proportion to the extent to which he assists in meeting 
this need. 

We are proud of our “Yanks”? who in Europe fought 
with a spirit unheard of and with a smile because they 
knew they were engaged in a righteous cause and 
considered it a rare privilege to lay down their lives 
in order that justice and liberty might prevail. You 
and I, as those who can be instrumental in fostering 
the basic and most sacred thing in our national life, 
the home, should evidence that same spirit and go 
forward with a smile and a spirited effort which will 
contribute in no small way to a sound and gradual 
adjustment of our economic conditions. Be proud of 
the fact that you are a lumberman. Be a leader in 
your community in all movements which promise to 
better the conditions of your fellow citizens. You have 
it in your power to make 1919 the most prosperous 
year that has ever been known to the trade. Do your 
share and more, and in so doing you will yourself 
develop into a better, broader American and others will 
be benefited by your example. Bear in mind that 
Cc. M. Schwab said recently: “The aristocrat of the 
future will be he who best serves his fellow men.” 

Intensified Associational Development Urged 

The ‘‘Suggested Regional Association Activi- 
ties,’? proposed by the board of directors and 
referred to by President Kennedy, follow: 

I. LMngender Implicit Confidence Among Dealers. 

au. Bi-weekly or monthly meetings. 

b. Free and frank discussion, 

ec, Exchange of methods and experience, 

II. Scientific Cost Survey. 

a. Honest, accurate returns of cost by all 
dealers, 

b. Adapt cost information to schedule. 

ec. Determine average and equitable cost of 
region or district, subject, of course, to 
change, 

Ill. Market Quotations. 

a. Determine by adding suflicient percentage 
to cost to provide a reasonable profit. 

b. Distribute among dealers as required, 

ce. No maintenance agreement, 

IV. Office, Yard and Accounting Methods. 

a. Estimating system. 

For customer's convenience 
2. For dealer's record and efliciency. 

b. Tally boards or sheets. 

«. Delivery receipts and records 

d. Accounting or bookkeeping system; effi 
cient, but simple as possible. 

V. Credits and Collections. 

a. Compilation of credit information in re 
gion, 

b. Cooperative action to secure more prompt 
and favorable terms of settlement, par 
ticularly on material for new buildings. 

VI. Codperative Advertising. 

a. Proper use of wood and its products, 

b. Combat advertising in favor of substitutes 
when practicable, 

VII. Study of Lumber Industry. 

a. From stump to consumer, 

b. Retailer representative of entire industry 
in his community. Should know’ his 
business thoroly in order to best furnish 
the requirements of his trade. 

c. Economies of the industry——its develop 
ment and reasons for the advance in 
prices to the consumer. 

VIE. Unity of AU Branches of Industry. 

a. Realization that manufacturer, wholesaler 
and retailer must present a common 
front and codrdinate their energies in 
the propagation and = sale of wood 
products. 


Report of the Secretary 

Seeretary W. G. Rebbeck reviewed the negotia 
tions initiated by the National Retail Lumber Deal 
ers’ Association regarding affiliation with that 
body, and reported that at the November meeting 
of the directors the National’s amended proposi 
tion, providing for affiliation without payment of 
any fee, had been accepted and that George N. 
Glass had been elected to represent the association 
on the directorate of the National body. He also 
told how the association had cobperated with Seere- 
tary J. R. Moorehead, of the Southwestern Lumber 
men’s Association, in securing modifications of the 
wartime building restrictions; of the association’s 
part in the formation of a war service committee 
to represent the retailers of the country at Wash 
ington, and other matters that the armistice rele- 
gated to history. 

The report indicated that good success has fol 
lowed the efforts to form district organizations, 
there now being cight local organizations codperat 
Ing with each other. The membership of the parent 
association continues to increase, the total paid 
membership now being 181, a gain of 35 from last 
year. 

At the December meeting of the directors the 
secretary was authorized to retain the services of a 
Pittsburgh attorney to give advice on tax reports, 
which has been done. The service offered applies 
to both Federal and State taxes. No charge will be 
made to members for advice, but there will be a 
minimum fee in case it is desired that the attorney 
make out the reports. 

Several members expressed the opinion that both 
of the addresses should be placed in the hands of 


all the retail lumbermen in the State. The matter 
of publication and distribution of the addresses 
was referred to the resolutions committee. 

John E. Lloyd, Philadelphia, representing the 
National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
spoke, devoting his remarks to associations in gen- 
eral rather than any particular one. He urged 
their need locally and nationally as never before, 
and suggested the appointment of a committee of 
this association to confer with a similar committee 
of the Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Association, 
which nas headquarters in Philadelphia, for closer 
codperation on matters of Statewide interest, 
especially on legislation at Harrisburg. 

President Kennedy said there were certain dif- 
ferences in the markets of the two associations but 
he believed that one association, or at least the 
closer working together of the two organizations, 
was highly desirable. On motion the resolutions com- 
mittee was instructed to prepare a suitable resolu- 
tion recommending such action as it deems proper. 

In the absence of L. R. Putman, of the Southern 
Pine Association, who was to speak, W. B. Stayer, 
Pittsburgh, field secretary of the Builders’ Supply 
Dealers’ Association of Western Pennsylvania, ad- 
dressed the convention. After urging the need of 
associations he said the men must enter them in 
the spirit of sacrifice, ready to act unselfishly and 
stand firmly by the association principles in the 
conduct of their own business. Builders are not 
only builders of houses but builders of the com- 
munity. They have a great duty before them. The 
country today is standing at the forked roads of 
optimism and pessimism and it is the duty of the 
lumbermen and all other merchants to see that it 
takes the right road. But this must be done as an 
association. The boys in France made a great 
sacrifice. Now we are asked to make the small sac- 
rifice of putting our differences aside and uniting 
for the progress of the State and country. 

A letter of greeting was read from the Pennsy]- 
vania & Atlantic Seaboard Hardware Association, 
which is also in session today in Pittsburgh, ex 
pressing cordial wishes and the belief that the in- 
terests of the lumber dealers and hardware dealers 
in many ways were identical. 

W. R. Cole, of Punxsutawney, endorsed the sug- 
vestion that Mr. Lloyd had made that one solution 
of the labor problem was to see that the best men 
in the lumbermen’s employ take active interest in 
their union so those organizations may be controlled 
by the better element and not by the agitators, 

John G. Criste, secretary of the Pittsburgh 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, on behalf 
of that organization invited all present to attend 
a luncheon in the blue room, to which the conven- 
tion then adjourned. At the luncheon EK. H. Stoner, 
president of the wholesalers, extended a welcome, 
saying that if there had been any change in the 
relations between wholesalers and retailers during 
the last year it was in the direction of greater co 
operation and ecordiality. J.D. P. Kennedy, presi- 
dent of the retailers, in responding said that in the 
old days the convention seemed to be for the pur- 
pose of airing complaints regarding the retailers 
but that that time is past forever. 

THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

PirtspurGH, Pa., Feb. 13.—The lobby of the 
hotel was deserted by the retailers and the con- 
vention room was packed to capacity for the after 
noon session, which was devoted to a symposium of 
opinions regarding the benefits of local associations, 
which have been brought to a high state of effi 
ciency in western Pennsylvania under the guiding 
hand of this association. The entire afternoon was 
given up to reports of representatives of these 
local organizations. 

A notable feature was the presence of every 
member of the Cumberland Lumber Dealers’ Asso 
ciation, Cumberland, Md., which town is 150 miles 
from Pittsburgh. D. B. Cessna, Cumberland, speak- 
ing for that organization, said the seeret of its 
success was the mutual confidence among the dealers 
of the town. The Fayette County Lumber Dealers’ 
Association also showed 100 percent attendance. 
George I. Evans, of Fair Chance, spoke for it. F. 
B. Kinzey, Johnstown, reported for the Johnstown 
Lumbermen’s Association. Mr. Harmon, Browns- 
ville, read the report of J. C. F. Motse, for the 
Monongahela Valley Lumber Dealers’ Association. 
Seeretary H. H. Millen, Greensburg, reported for 
the West Moreland County Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation and said it made the dealers there better 
neighbors and better community builders. George 
W. Bauschard, Erie, read an excellent paper that 
described the chief benefits of the local association 
there as convenience in buying from each other 
when short of any item, the exchange of credit 
information, less competition in the employment of 
help, better success in shutting out unethical whole- 
salers, the exchange of cost information and con- 
geniality. 

J. R. Wishart, Sharon, said the Sharon Lumber 
Dealers’ Association found the exchange of credit 
information especially valuable. Fred H. Cook, 
Beaver, reported the Beaver County Lumbermen’s 


Club has monthly dinners for the discussion of 
costs, credits and the market, and said the dealers 
have learned to believe each other instead of the 
buyer. 

In introducing Secretary F. R. Dickey, of the 
Pittsburgh Lumbermen’s Club, President Kennedy 
paid tribute to George N. Glass, Pittsburgh, for 
Mr. Glass’ distinguished services to retail lumber- 
men of Pittsburgh and Pennsylvania. Mr. Dickey 
said the retail lumbermen of Pittsburgh all were 
optimists and had been made that by getting ac- 
quainted with the competitor. They didn’t find he 
had wings but also they didn’t find he had horns 
and a tail tho they had thought he had. ‘‘The more 
you get together,’’ said Mr. Dickey, ‘‘the closer 
you will get together and the closer you get together 
the closer you will stick together. All realize that 
the local association is all that stands between us 
and the bitterness and loss which we used to have.’’ 

President Kennedy pointed out that it was the 
State association that organized the local associa- 
tions and is the thing that ties them together. Dur- 
ing an informal discussion other districts promised 
to organize. 

H. M. Wise, of Harmony, made the hit of the 
convention with humorous reminiscences on retail- 
ing lumber and said the only way to get rid of the 
competitor is to buy him out or let him run along 
until his money is all gone. 

The annual banquet tonight is the largest in the 
history of the association. D. W. Simpson, of 
Indiana, is the toastmaster, and the speakers are 
Allen Walker, New York, representing the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, and Douglas 
Malloch, of Chicago, of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN. 


EASTERN SALESMEN OPTIMISTIC AT MEETING 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Feb. 10.—The first meeting 
of the Eastern Lumber Salesmen’s Association since 
it changed from called to regular meetings, was 
held Feb. 7 at the Lumbermen’s Exchange here. 
These men, who have their fingers on the pulse of 
the business, were unanimously optimistic about its 
future. As each man reported the optimism grew 
and the men went away furnished with an array 
of facts that equipped them for the fight for busi- 
ness. 

Vice president H. C. Magruder, of the Yellow 
Pine Co., Philadelphia, one of the most active men 
in the organization, presided over the gathering of 
representatives of concerns that cover the entire 
Nast. 

Of three papers read at this meeting one by E. 
C. Strong, of the Forest Lumber Co., of Phila- 
delphia, gives such a comprehensive review of 
market conditions, especially with reference to 
hemlock and hardwoods, that it is reprinted in 
full on page 46 of this issue. The other two 
papers, in part, follow: 


Lumber at the Zero Hour—Go to It! 


G. B. Woodhall, of the Chicago Lumber & Coal 
Co., said that the new year had started out with 
optimistic belief in the future of lumber. Now, 
however, in many cases buyers are standing aloof 
believing that if they hold off long enough the pro- 
ducer must weaken and the market decline, but 
both sides may hold off until the spring building 
season is at hand and an opportunity will have 
been lost. 

Students of the situation know that lumber has 
shown the smallest price increase of any commod- 
ity, and since wages have been forced up by com- 
modity prices that will remain high for some time 
to come there is hardly a possibility that lumber 
may be sold at less than present market prices, and 
it is questionable if prices will ever get back to 
where they were before the war. 

To make these facts clear to the consuming pub 
lic is the duty of lumbermen and much good work 
is being done to create sentiment for more homes 
and better homes and there is no doubt of the 
success of the work undertaken along this line, 
so he could see a tremendous amount of business 
in prospect for all branches of the industry. Owing 
to the fact that there is a world wide famine in 
lumber an enormous export demand can be forecast 
that will have its effect on the domestic situation. 

‘“In conclusion, boys,’’ he said, ‘‘we are at the 
‘zero hour’ in the lumber industry and about to 
go over the top and sweep everything before us. 
The demand is right here all around us. Go to it.’’ 


Salesmen Give Retailer Real Service 


B. E. Fitzgerald, of the Goodyear Lumber Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y., had as his subject the relation of 
the salesman to the retailer. He emphasized that 
the retailer controls the speed of the salesman’s 
march forward and can make a selesman either a 
success of a fizzle, for the retailer is the natural 
support of the salesman. He said the larger and 
more reliable concerns drill their salesmen not 
to overrate the items they are selling and to see 
that when an order is placed the retailer gets exactly 
what he has purchased, and Mr. Fitzgerald pointed 

(Concluded on Page 84) 
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KENTUCKY RETAILERS HOLD THEIR ANNUAL — 





Transact Much Business in Short Time — Enlightening Address on Motor Trucks a Feature — Association 
Joins Directorate of National Retailers’ Organization 


LouIsvILLE, Ky., Feb. 11.—Pep, punch, prompt- 
ness and practical purpose were the outstanding 
features of the first session of the annual meeting 
of the Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion this afternoon. It was featured by a most 
helpful talk on motor truck ownership and opera- 
tion. The attendance was good and the session, 
which Jasted only about one and a half hours, was 
full of information for the dealers. 

President Alfred Struck, of Louisville, called 
the meeting to order and as he was about to begin 
his address was interrupted by Douglas Malloch, 
of Chicago, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, who 
suggested that he would probably find it necessary 
to use a little gavel rule before the convention was 
over and presented him with a new gavel, the gift 
of former President Emil Anderson, of Louisville, 
who has made it his annual custom to present the 
presiding officer with such a weapon. 

Mr. Struck then spoke briefly and informally. 
He said that because of the war not much had 
been doing in association work, but the secretary 
had been keeping in touch with the lumber com- 
mittees and the work of the war service commission 
at Washington. Said the president: 


I want to offer only a thought or two. One of them 
has come up a number of times. The membership of 
this organization is pitifully small compared with other 
States. It would be different if every member would 
get some friend or competitor to join. We are run 
ning on one wheel. If we could have more members 
we could have more revenue and the secretary could 
devote more of his time to the work. 

tusiness as a rule, except the tobacco business, is 
dull. One reason is because people are expecting 
prices to go down. But from all I have heard and 
read there is not going to be any decline. The lighter 
sizes of lumber have really gone up since the armistice 
was signed. We ought to advertise that fact to the 
people—that lumber is not going down. The average 
man is waiting to know what is going to be done with 
the prices of material. We ought to get into touch 
with the Builders’ Exchange, the Architects’ Club, 
and possibly the labor organizations, and do what we 
can to stimulate building. 


The Secretary’s Views 


Secretary J. Crow Taylor, of Louisville, pre 
sented in printed form his report, which said in 
part: 


This has been a year of confusing uncertainty, of 
disorganization and of reorganization and readjust 
ment in which business organizations have easily 
proved their value both to the Government and to the 
people they represent. During the year your secretary 
attended five conferences, three with presidents and 
secretaries of other State associations and two with 
committees and officers of the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association. 

The subjects taken up and the work undertaken at 
these conferences were in brief substantially as fol 
lows: A discussion of terms of sale from which it de 
veloped as the general opinion that the customary dis 
counts and terms should hold for the time being. 

In anticipation of the possibility that Government 
price fixing would extend to the retail trade a uniform 
system of accounting was worked out for use thru the 
secretaries for all retailers so that we might be pre 
pared to show business costs uniformly and intelligently 
if called upon to do so. 

A committee headed by J. R. Moorehead, of Kansas 
City, Mo., went to Washington and interviewed Secre- 
tary McAdoo for an interpretation of his interview 
on restricting building operations. A published report 
of this was mailed by the secretary to the entire trade 
in the State. 

When Government price fixing of mill maximums be- 
came an evident fact Mr. Moorehead again went to 
Washington to have the maximum price named read 
as a price to the trade and not a price to the general 
public. This work was accomplished and we were 
promptly advised of the prices named and same was 
immediately communicated to members. 

A war service committee was selected to represent 
the various State and regional associations, composed 
of J. R. Moorehead, Kansas City, Mo., chairman; C. C. 
Harper, Rochester, N. Y., and A. C. Johnson, Dubuque, 
Iowa, and this committee did splendid work. When 
Circular 21 was issued by the War Industries Board, 
making a permit necessary for all new buildings, and 
limiting repairs and alterations to $2,500, this com- 
mittee went to Washington, had an interview with the 
board and obtained permission for the construction of 
new farm buildings up to a total cost of $1,000 with- 
out permit. This committee and your secretary also 
had coéperation and support from the National Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association, which moved its 
headquarters to Washington for the war period. 

From a conference with directors of the National 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association your secretary sub 
mitted to the board of directors a proposition for our 
State organization to join the National on a basis of 
minimum dues of $100 a year. The directors en- 
dorsed the idea, but on advice of counsel it was given 
up by the National association, which in lieu of our 
active joining in with them and paying dues seeks 
friendly coéjperation and asks that we designate a 
member of our association for a position on the di 
rectorate of the National. 

Our war service committee cojperated with the 
War Industries Board in rounding up carpenters and 
other skilled industrial workers needed for Govern- 
ment work, and your secretary offered the codperation 
of the Kentucky retailers to the local employment bu- 
reau for the same purpose. 

When the armistice was signed your secretary had 
wires from both the war service committee and the 
National association of the lifting of building restric- 





tions, and this information was immediately mailed 
out to every retailer in the State. Also we were ad 
vised that the Government authorities will coéperate 
with the trade in disposing of surplus lumber and 
other building material left on hand. 

As a concluding paragraph to this report just a bit 
of our association history is in order. During the 
winter of 1905-6 we discussed several times at meet- 
ings of the old Lumbermen’s Club of Louisville the 
subject of organizing a State association of retailers. 
Finally it reached the point where it seemed time to 
call a meeting, so an offer was made to call a meeting 
if someone would back it up. Mr. Alfred Struck spoke 
up and said that he would back up the call, which he 
did, and when on Feb. 6, 1906, the meeting which 
formed this association was gathered together at the 
old Louisville Hotel it was Mr. Struck who called the 
meeting to order and acted as temporary chairman. 
Today Mr. Struck is our president, and to the secre- 
tary this fact is not only pleasing personally but it 
seems significant as the rounding out of a cycle to a 
new beginning for bigger and better accomplishment. 
Let us strive to make it so. 


Secretary Taylor also presented his financial 
report. It showed receipts during the year of 
$1,070.17, and disbursements of $720.39, leaving a 
present balance of $349.78, in addition to $105.66 
of invested funds. The report of Treasurer Emil 
Anderson, of Louisville, presented by Mr. Ander- 
son at the same time, showed similar figures. Both 
were referred to the auditing committee. 


Motor Trucks: Their Value and Operation 


Walter Dix, of Louisville, delivered one of the 
best motor truck talks it has been the fortune of 
a retail lumber convention to hear, his subject be- 
ing ‘*The Motor Truck and Business Profits.’’ He 
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said that the importance of his subject had been 
impressed on those present by experience. Trans- 
portation—and by that is meant every sort of haul- 
ing upon which the success of business depends— 
has reached a position as third in this country, 
only steel and clothing preceding it. The motor 
truck is not the experiment it was a few years ago. 
Individuals who tried them out then often did so 
with a bad showing on the ledger at the end of 
the year. 

It is different now. There is no better proof 
than the war thru which we have just passed. In 
many a battle the Allies were able to use the motor 
truck favorably, and the battles of the Marne and 
Chateau Thierry were actually won by this sort of 
vehicle. And the war brought out the airplane 
twenty-five years in advance of its time. Said the 
speaker: 


Before we had machinery the only way to haul goods 
was by horses. It has probably never occurred to you 
that the horse as a machine is only 2 percent efficient 
and is 98 percent waste. Motors are 75 percent effi 
cient. These figures have been carefully worked out. 
The life of a horse is twenty years at best, and, if 
he works, the best you can get out of him is six years. 
He is profitable only three. The life of a motor has 
been shown to be often ten years, doing ten to twenty 
times as much work. 

So the motor truck is worth a little investigating 
on your part to see if it is fitted to your business. 
The more you speed a horse the more you use him up. 
He can’t negotiate icy streets, heavy grades or hot 
weather. A horse will go 20 miles a day, a motor truck 
40, 50 or 60. We have had trucks in this town that 
went 116 miles in a day carrying ten tons. 

These are good figures, but they may not appeal to 
you because the motor truck may not be fitted to your 
business. But comparatively few business men have 
analyzed their transportation problem to know whether 
they can use the motor truck or not, to see whether 


they can change their means of transportation and 
have a favorable showing on the ledger at the end of 
the year. 

Horses have advanced 143 percent in ten years, but 
they are of no greater efficiency than they were 3,000 
years ago. The upkeep has advanced 200 percent, 
The work that either a horse or a motor truck does ig 
the speed at which it goes with the load it carries. A 
horse can go twenty miles a day with two tons; that 
gives you 20 ton miles. You know a motor truck can 
successfully go a hundred miles a day with 5 tons, 
That is 500 tons, or 12% times as efficient as a horse, 
The minute a motor truck moves it begins to pay you 
dividends, 

The Truck as an Investment 

All these figures are very fine, still they do not 
necessarily mean that you can use the motor truck in 
your business. Your individual conditions must be 
analyzed. There are factors like roads, and kinds of 
roads, and grades, to be taken into consideration, the 
amount and character of the load, traffic congestion, 
and primarily the loading and unloading facilities, 
When a motor truck is standing still it is not paying 
dividends. It is largely a matter of loading and un- 
loading facilities whether a motor truck will make 
money for you. 

The question is sometimes asked ‘Why should [ 
buy motor trucks at all if horses are giving satisfactory 
service?’ Because then your business is at a stand 
still and you are at a standstill. If you can’t progress 
somebody else will. There are four or five reasons why 
you buy things. First, because they will make more 
money for you. You buy a motor truck if it will move 
faster, carry larger loads, cost less in time, space and 
payroll—in other words, if it will do more work and 
can be used more hours than a horse. <A truck can 
operate twenty-four hours a day if necessary, but you 
can’t do that with a horse. The larger area it covers, 
more deliveries, improved service to the customer- 
these are all factors. It gives you an advantage over 
the competitor who hasn’t them. Its advantages for 
business extension are very great. It eliminates waste, 
for it is 75 percent efficient. And it advertises the 
business. It is a moving billboard and evidences pro- 
gressiveness and prosperity—and people prefer to deal 
with those who seem prosperous. 


Contrasts and Practice 


Regarding the cost of operation, Mr. Dix said 
that a team costs $6 a day, or 15 cents per ton 
mile, a truck $10 a day, or 10 cents per ton mile, 
figuring that it will haul two tons at least 50 miles. 
In figuring comparative costs, however, we must be 
very careful to take every item into consideration. 
He grouped these as follows: 


HORSR 

Investment in horses, wagon, harness 

Insurance 

Taxes 

Driver and hostler 

Stable and storage 

Feed and bedding 

Water 

Shoeing 

Veterinary, medicines, wagon and harness repair 

Sinking fund for replacement 

TRUCK 

Investment in truck and body 

Insurance 

Taxes 

Driver 

farage 

Fuel 

Lubrication 

Tires 

Repairs 

Sinking fund for replacement 

A large item of cost with many truck owners is 
lack of care of the truck. 

Mr. Dix said there are 206 makes of trucks on 
the market, which he divided into three classes: 
the manufactured truck, the assembled truck, and 
the semi-assembled truck. There are as many kinds 
of trucks as there are passenger cars. 

After his address Mr. Dix answered many ques- 
tions that were asked him. He said that attempt- 
ing to load 20- or 30-foot lengths on a 10- or 12- 
foot body was all wrong, as the center of gravity 
should be just slightly forward of the rear axle. 
The lumber business is one that demands a long 
body or the use of the semi-trailer. Regarding the 
use of the trailer, the speaker said that a truck 
ean haul four times its capacity; in other words, 
a 3-ton truck will haul 12 tons on a trailer besides 
its own 3-ton load. The trailer is the solution of 
many problems of the lumber business, because 
lumber is bulky. Every truck has potential power 
that is not used. <A 5-ton truck has been known 
to pull 43 tons on a trailer. A 3-ton truck can haul 
12 tons behind on a trailer, or 9 tons on a semi- 
trailer. Of course, roads and grades are big fac- 
tors. 

Mr. Dix jumped with both feet on the statement 
that trucks are made to carry 50 percent more 
than their capacity. ‘‘That is the worst fallacy,’’ 
he said. ‘‘The worst enemies of the motor vehicle 
are two things—overspeeding and _ overloading. 
The minute you overspeed or overload you might 
as well take money out of your pocket and throw 
it into the river. If anyone tells you his truck 
will carry 50 percent more than its capacity he 18 
telling you you are going to get something for 
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nothing—and I don’t know anybody who ever did 
it yet. If you buy a 3-ton truck use it as a 3-ton 
truck and don’t try to get a 5-ton truck for a 
3-ton price.’’ 

The speaker advocated the use of pneumatic 
tires, saying the reason they were not used more 
is because the pneumatic tire is still in the experi- 


, mental stage. Anything that will reduce vibration 


js a good thing, if within reason. Speaking of 
trailers again, Mr. Dix said to operate trailer one 
must have a pretty fair driver. A semi-trailer is 
easier to operate than a 4-wheel trailer. The best 
grade of gasoline to use is the best you can get. 
It keeps the motor clean and saves repairs. Every 
truck should be carefully inspected frequently. A 
locomotive is put into a round house and given a 
three hours’ overhauling after every 100-mile run, 
yet it is operating on steel rails. But the truck 
operates over a dirty road driven by a driver who 
doesn’t know one-tenth of what an engine driver 
knows. Some concerns have a definite schedule 
of inspections and save thereby $60 to $80 a month 
in gas and oil. A little reasonable care is mighty 
well worth while. Mr. Dix was warmly applauded 
at the conclusion of his talk. 

A. C. Trumbo, of Louisville, entered and on be 
half of the traveling salesmen presented Secretary 
Taylor with a handsome gold headed cane. 

Committee Appointments 


President Struck appointed the following com 
mittees for the convention: 

Nominations—L. M. Moore, Lexington ; C. W. Roark, 
Greenville; Turner Ruby, Madisonville; W. K. Hall, 
Fulton; John F. Frey, Louisville. 

Resolutions—George S. Chowning, Shelbyville; Neff 
Jenkins, Elizabethtown ; Henry Koehler, Louisville. 

Audit—Hugh Allen, Middlesboro ; Thomas R. Brown, 
Louisville. 

John F. Frey, of Louisville, suggested that the 
manufacturers discontinue the manufacture of dou 
ble-dressed center matched flooring, saying it is 
hard to inspect and hard to match. C. H. Stevens, 
of Memphis, Tenn., said no manufacturer makes 
center matched flooring from preference but only 
because some trade demands it. It was announced 
that the Southern Pine Association has adopted 
flooring S28 with a V indicating the reverse side. 
The resolutions committee was instructed to report 
an appropriate resolution. The Tuesday session 
then adjourned. 

THE FINAL PROCEEDINGS 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Feb. 12.—The Kentucky Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association wound up its annual 
convention with one brief session today, which was 
devoted to disposing of routine business. President 
Struck called the meeting to order at 11 o’elock 
and ealled for the reports of committees. 

W. C. Currie, of Louisville, in presenting the re 
port of the silo committee, said that because of the 
war silo construction had lagged. While some edu 
cational work was done among the farmers, the 
lack of labor interfered with silo building. But he 
expected that 1919 would show the largest silo 
business since 1913, and in closing he said that 
‘every retail lumberman in Kentucky who isn’t 
handling silos is overlooking his hand.’’ 

On motion L. M. Moore, of Lexington, was made 
the representative of the Kentucky association on 
the national board of directors of the National Re 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association. ©. A. Bowen, 
of Washington, D. C., secretary of the National or- 
ganization, was then introduced. He said he had 
heard the idea expressed that the retail lumber 
business is different from any other business and 
the retail lumberman a different sort of merchant, 
and that the retail lumbermen can not seem to get 
together. But the speaker declared the business is 
no different from any other and that retail lumber 





L. M. MOORE, LEXINGTON, KY. ; 
Representative on National Association Directorate 


men are learning to codperate. He believed that 
some dealers, however, had been keeping their eyes 
so glued on their competitors that it had warped 
their vision. ‘‘They haven’t a clear idea,’’ he 
said, ‘‘of the good there is in the world—the good 
men and the good things, and haven’t always given 
their competitors the square deal. Conditions have 
changed and the old business policies of 1890 or 
1900 or 1910 must give way to the business princi- 
ples of 1919. Codperation is written in big letters 
on the horizon of all of us.’’ 

Mr. Bowen traced the history of the National 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association since its or- 
ganization in September, 1916, and described its 
work since that time. He denied that it was an- 
tagonistic to the State associations, or desired to 
absorb them, and declared it to be the best friend 
they have, with national functions that the State 
and regional associations could not have, just as 
the State associations have work to do that the 
National organization can not handle. 

A letter was read from the Louisville Courier 
Journal and Louisville Times saying: ‘‘It is our 
policy not to encourage mail order or other outside 
competition with local business coneerns.’’ 

J. H. Reego, of Indianapolis, Ind., Indiana rep- 
resentative of the Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty 
Co., of Chicago, Tll., told of the mutual compensa- 
tion and automobile insurance offered by that or- 
ganization and said it had saved its members 21 
percent on compensation insurance and fully 25 
percent on automobile insurance. 

President Struck asked the members how they 
were going to get the fact to the people that lumber 
will not be lower in price. Secretary Bowen said 
that it was the general observation that there is 
a great need and demand for building, and the only 
reason the public holds back is because it believes 





CHARLES W. ROARK, GREENVILLE, KY.; 
Prominent Committeeman 


there are going to be lower prices, People are un- 
settled; they don’t know what is going to happen. 
They should be shown that now is the time to build, 
as prices are inclined to advance instead of come 
down. Lumber, in the nature of things, can not 
drop in price. If anything it will go up a little. 

C. W. Roark, of Greenville, said the important 
man to reach was the man who is going to build, 
and asked how it could be done. President Struck 
suggested a fund for some organized publicity by 
the association, and Secretary Taylor told the mem- 
bers the importance of being interviewed by their 
local papers when they get home, giving their ob- 
servations at this meeting. Mr. Butler, of Dan 
ville, said he had sold two bills by guaranteeing the 
price for a year, but Mr. Roark said he was in the 
lumber business, not the insurance business, C. H. 
Stevens, of Memphis, Tenn., said a word for the 
Southern Pine Association’s ‘‘ dealers’ helps’’ and 
W. ©. Currie, of Louisville, mentioned the commu- 
nity building bulletin recently issued by the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN. 


The New Officers 


No definite action was taken. On recommenda- 
tion of the committee on nominations, the report 
heing presented by L. M. Moore, of Lexington, the 
following officers were elected: 

President—S. F. McCormick, Lexington. 

First vice president—-Hugh Allen, Middlesboro. 

Second vice president- Thomas R. Brown, Louis 
ville. 

Treasurer—Emil Anderson, Louisville. 

Directors—Turner Ruby, Madisonville; George Hon, 
Winchester ; W. K. Hall, Fulton. 

The following directors hold over: Neff Jenkins, 
Elizabethtown; Jess Chilton, Campbellsburg; 
Hughes Jackson, Lexington; J. M. Pope, Harlan; 
McNary Wyatt, Henderson; J. D. Mayhugh, 
Walton. 





SS 


W. K. HALL, FULTON, KY.; 
Director 


H. V. Bastin, of Lancaster, asked what a dealer 
was going to do in the case of a man who wants to 
build a tobacco barn but wants a year’s time in 
which to pay for the lumber. The banker charges 
6 percent for money, so the farmer would rather 
get it from the lumberman, but the lumberman 
hasn’t enough money to do a banking business. A 
note was suggested, but it was feared this would 
affect the lien. 

President Struck said he had put the trade ac- 
ceptance into effect without difficulty. In all cases, 
unless there is a special contract, if the buyer will 
pay 75 percent in ten days from shipment he gets a 
discount and a discount on the balance if he pays 
it within, say, five days after delivery. Or he is 
allowed to give a trade acceptance, and is allowed 
1 percent discount at thirty days, or sixty days 
net, paying interest if over that time. 

Mr. Butler, of Danville, said that when a man 
buys a bill of lumber and hasn’t the money to pay 
for it he warns him he will file a lien if the bill is 
not paid within a specified time, and then, if it is 
not paid, he takes a note, demanding a mortgage or 
other security so that the note may be readily ne- 
gotiable at the bank. He had followed this prae- 
tice for ten years and never lost a bill or made a 
man mad, 

There being no other discussion the convention 
then adjourned. ‘The directors met immediately 
and reélected J. Crow Taylor secretary, also 
doubling his salary. Lexington was selected as the 
place for holding the 1920 convention. 


THE ANNUAL BANQUET 


The annual banquet of the association was held 
‘Tuesday evening on the roof of the Seelbach Hotel 
and was attended by 200 people, who enjoyed every 
minute of it. President Alfred Struck presided. 
There was an excellent vaudeville program. The 
speeches were brief, there being only two speakers, 
Joseph Selligman, of Louisville, member of the 
board of public safety, who presented the key of 
the city, and Douglas Malloch, of Chicago, Ill, of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

The affair was in charge of a committee consist- 
ing of Ralph Cozine, A. C. Long, W. W. Jett, C. 
Willett and W. C. Ballard. 





CIGAR BOX MAKERS HOLD WINTER MEET 


On Feb. 11 the Western Cigar Box Manufac- 
turers’ Association met at the Auditorium Hotel, 
Chicago, to hold its winter meeting. 

President H. W. Buckley, of Deshler, Ohio, said 
that attending the meeting was worth more to 
him than a month spent in his factory, and this 
had been his experience during the three years he 
has been an association member. The association 
work had increased his earning capacity, for the 
social side of such gatherings meant much to mem- 
bers, and he hoped to see organized a national 
association of cigar box manufacturers. 

As Secretary E. H. Defebaugh took a roll eall 
the various members responded by giving their 
views on business conditions and prospects. The 
opinion was expressed that altho business had 
fallen off since the end of the war, 1918 had been 
a satisfactory year. A gradual increase had been 
noted during the last few weeks. There had been 
no tendeney toward lower prices, as foodstuffs, and 
consequently prices of labor and material, still re- 
mained high. 

During the evening the members were guests of 
the Chicago manufacturers at the Auditorium 
Hotel, where a dinner was served. The annual meet- 
ing of the association was scheduled to be held in 
Milwaukee, some time in June. 
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EASTERN IOWANS HOLD ONE 


CLinTON, Iowa, Feb, 12.—Adolph Pfund, secre- 
tary of the Northwestern association, was the prin- 
cipal speaker at the one-day session of the Eastern 
Iowa Lumbermen’s Association, held today at the 
LaFayette Inn. Mr. Pfund dealt with the archi- 
tectural service offered by the Northwestern asso- 
ciation, but made his address broad in scope so as 
to consider this specialized subject from the gen- 
eral viewpoint of salesmanship. In the course of 
his address he developed the idea that, contrary 
to the opinion of some dealers, this service does not 
have its chief value in relieving contractors of the 
labor of preparing plans and specifications. Its 
chief points of excellence are that it takes sales 
out of the realm of prices and peddled bills and 
puts it on the broad basis of service; it enables 
the dealer to satisfy the customer by incorporating 
the Jatter’s own particular ideas in the completed 
house. Once the customer’s attention is centered 
on the house and the genuinely valuable assistance 
the dealer can render in planning it, the sale is 
not only half made but it is taken out of the bick- 
erings of prices by the thousand and special dis- 
counts. It does not enable the dealer to get an 
unfair profit but it does enable him to get a fair 
profit and at the same time to sell his customer a 
service of planning that increases the value of the 
finished house by a generous margin. 

The plan of this service, as is well known, is for 
the dealer to discover by talking with the customer 
just what kind of house he wants. Often this is 
arrived at by marking necessary changes on some 
stock plan. A floor plan and a front elevation in 
colors are then prepared by the architectural de- 
partment. These are sent to the dealer. The cus- 
tomer can still revise them if he wishes. Often the 
house can be built from these drawings alone. If 
desired, blueprints will be prepared. 

This ties in directly with salesmanship. Methods 
of shedding and handling stock and keeping ac- 
counts have improved during the last few years 
more rapidly than have salesmanship and personal 
efficiency. The man running the business is the 
most important element in that business. His en- 
thusiasm and personality are the basic things that 
make for success. He can develop and direct these 
things by giving attention to qualities and meth- 
ods of salesmanship. 


Taking Advantage of Opportunities 
Mr. Pfund illustrated his meaning by citing the 


ILLINOIS DEALERS REVIEW AN ACTIVE YEAR 
(Concluded from Page 54.) 


of the trade, as we believe all building material, in 
cluding cement, should be distributed thru the regular 
established channels of trade; therefore, be 


Resolved, By the members of the Illinois Lumber & 
Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association that we place 
ourselves on record as objecting to the present 10- 
cent differential, or any other differential whatsoever, 
being made between the price at which cement is sold 
to the dealer and to the contractors and consumers ; 
and be it further 


Resolved, That the present cement committee ap- 
pointed at this convention be continued and instructed 
to act for the members of this association between 
the time of adjournment and the convening of the 
next annual meeting. 


Wuereas, Our attention has been called to the 
fact that certain organizations and individuals are 
fighting the lien law; and 


Wuereas, While the legislature is in session nu- 
merous attempts will be made to repeal or amend this 
law; now therefore, be it 


Resolved, That we oppose such action with all our 
strength, that the officers and directors be instructed 
to have a strong committee ready to lead the fight, 
and that each member be warned of any proposed 
changes, so that he may be ready to see _& senators 
and representatives from his district and inform them 
of the menace to the entire community of any attempt 
to nullify the present lien law. 


Other resolutions declared in reference to red 
eedar shingles that members of the association had 
no objection to goods being inspeeted by repre- 
sentatives of the shippers, but where they are not 
found up to grade the matter of aecepting the 
shipment and the price paid for them are ques- 
tions to be agreed upon mutually between buyer 
and seller; that the association revered the memory 
of those who gave up their lives in the great world 
conflict and found that mere words were lacking 
in expressing the deep sense ot love, gratitude and 
appreciation of those who gave the supreme sacri- 
fice; commended the accomplishments of the lumber 
industry to help win the war and recommended that 
the spirit of conservation and preservation pre- 
vailing during the conflict should retain their les- 
sons; gave thanks to the retiring officers, directors, 
Secretary Emeritus George W. Hotchkiss and the 
lumber trade press and speakers and others that 
helped make the annual the success that it was. 

A resolution was passed on the death of Clinton 
C. Patterson of Marengo, Ill., one of the associa- 
tion’s directors, whose place on the board was not 


example of a farmer known to him who has done 
some building and who will do more. This farmer 
is an ambitious and progressive man. He is wa- 
vering between a new house and a silo, trying to 
determine which should be built first. None of the 
three dealers near him has ever visited his farm. 
They know nothing of his intentions. They are 
overlooking a chance to develop business along the 
lines of service and will eventually take whatever 
business he gives them, and they will take it on a 
basis of price competition. 

A farmer wrote directly to the architectural 
office for assistance. He wanted an expert to help 
him design the layout of his farm buildings. He 
expected to build them over a period of years, but 
wanted the general plan to be right so that when all 
the buildings were erected they would make a con- 
venient, labor saving group. This matter was 
referred to the local lumberman. He objected to 
the giving of any assistance to the farmer on the 
ground that he didn’t know what he wanted and 
that he would peddle his bills all over the country. 
Mr. Pfund convinced this lumber concern that if 
it gave the farmer the assistance he wanted it 
would be doing the most possible to prevent this 
very thing. Incidentally, the association works 
only thru the local dealers. It has no direct deal- 
ings with the customers. 

In this connection it is wise, so Mr. Pfund de- 
clared, to work in harmony with county agricultural 
agents. It is thought by some that these agents 
favor coéperative buying, but this is not generally 
true. They and the agricultural colleges are glad 
to help dealers in such things as farm layouts and 
the planning of efficient barns. 


Talks from the Well Informed 


Woodworth Clum, secretary of the Greater Iowa 
Association, made an address urging the need of 
hard-surfaced roads, a bill providing which is pend- 
ing in the legislature. He also sounded a warning 
against the spirit of radicalism that is trying to 
work in Iowa and that is working for a class and 
a partial interest destructive to the spirit of whole- 
some and reasonable progress. 

R. J. Reaney, of Columbus Junction, secretary 
of the neighboring Southeastern Iowa association, 
was asked to address the convention. He dealt 
largely with the matter of cultivating farmer cus- 
tomers not only by getting acquainted with them, 
but by working with them in various local associa 


filled because his brother directors had not the 
heart to ask another to sit in his place. 

After the reading of the resolutions D, C. Jones, 
of West Frankfort, said that the same complaint 
referred to in the resolutions regarding cement 
had an equal application to the sale of lime, and to 
some extent to the sale of lumber and roofing. 

The resolutions were then adopted as read. 


Officers Elected 
The report of the nominating committee was 
then called for, and Secretary Jones read the report 
for the chairman as follows: 
President—E. M. Stotlar, Marion. 
Vice president—-G. L. Blanchard, Lake Forest. 


Directors—B. S. Todd, Aurora; BE. P. Krum, Dan- 
vers; R, T. Jones, Rockford, and Edmund Goedde, 


hl 


ast’ St. Louis. 


The report of the nominating committee was 
adopted as read and the nominees were declared 
elected. The convention then adjourned. 

At a meeting of the directors held immediately 
after the adjournment of the convention, secretary 
and treasurer were reélected. 


THE EXHIBITS 


The second floor of the Hotel Sherman was filled 
with a wide variety of attractive exhibits of manu- 
facturers’ products, which were viewed with great 
interest by the attending retailers. Some beautiful 
panels of finely finished northern hardwoods were 
features of the comprehensive exhibit maintained 
by the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufaec- 
turers’ Association, and attracted much attention. 
The Weyerhaeuser Sales Co, had an excellent ex- 
hibit of northern pine and Idaho products; the 
H. B. Waite Lumber Co., of Minneapolis, Minn., 
presented its convincing arguments of good stock, 
fair prices, consistent grades and instant ware- 
house service, and the M. B. Farrin Lumber Co., of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, sold service suggestions. Among 
the many other exhibitors were noted the Acme 
Lumber & Shingle Co., Chicago wholesaler of Pacific 
coast lumber products; the Louisiana Red Cypress 
Co. and Wausau Southern Lumber Co.; the Black- 
well-Panhandle Lumber Co.; N. J. Clears Lumber 
Co.; Gregertson Bros. Co.; Edward Hines Lumber 
Co.; John D. Mershon Lumber Co.; Natalbany 
Lumber Co.; Northwestern Cooperage & Lumber 
Co.; the Pacific Lumber Co., and Cornell Wood 
Board. 


DAY ANNUAL ~ 


tions. In this connection he discussed the Farm- 
ers’ Union, an organization distinct from the Non- 
Partisan League. 

Fred Henry, of Belle Plaine, an association man 
of nearly thirty years’ standing and a friend of 
every man who has ever met him, made a short talk 
in which he took a few cracks at the men sitting 
near him and then in a more serious vein urged the 
claims of the Northwestern association, of which 
the Eastern Iowa is a part, to the support of every 
dealer living in its territory. 

W. B. Meeds, representing the Southern Pine As- 
sociation, described the big campaign of advertis- 
ing that has been undertaken by his association 
and extended an invitation to make a free use of 
this service. 

M. H. Thielen, secretary of the Joyce Lumber 
Co. and president of the Clinton Chamber of Com- 
merce, said that the lumberman ought to place him- 
self at the head of movements looking to com- 
munity development. He owes it to his business 
to be a leader; not for the purpose of making im- 
mediate sales so much as for making himself so 
well and favorably known that he’ll be the first 
man thought of when the subject of building is 
broached. The lumberman himself should be an 
optimist; he should take care of the appearance of 
his plant, particularly of his office, and he should 
have an adequate service system. Mr. Thielen paid 
a tribute to the efficacy of the Northwestern plan 
service in this connection. 

R. Y. Kerr, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, made 
a short talk on advertising. 

The convention passed a resolution favoring the 
hard-roads program at present being worked out by 
the legislature. 

The following officers were re-elected : 

President—-George A. Elder, of DeWitt. 

Secretary and treasurer— II. C, Fisher, of Maquo 
keta. 

I’. J. Ward, secretary of the Eclipse Lumber 
Co. and president of the Northwestern association, 
at the suggestion of Mr. Pfund told the conven 
tion that the Northwestern association had under- 
taken to keep an eye on legislation unfavorable to 
the industry and to influence legislatures in legal 
ways to defeat such bills. Mr. Ward discussed 
terms of sale, the cement situation, the matter 
of selling stock under cost as a bait and other sub- 
jects. The convention closed with a general dis- 
cussion of the handling of cement. 

CENTRAL ASSOCIATION SALESMEN MEET 

Members of the Central Association of Lumber 
& Sash & Door Salesmen held a brief business ses- 
sion on Wednesday at the Hotel Sherman and after 
acting on routine matters elected officers for the 
ensuing year. The officers elected are as follows: 

President—-N. J. Clears, Chicago, II. 

Vice president-—W. B. Dripps, Indianapolis, Ind. 
eee and treasurer—T, H. Nelson, Indianapolis, 
nd, 

Directors for two years—-W. C. Steele. Paris, Ill. ; 
Will H. Bultman, Indianapolis, Ind.; J. M. Woodbury, 
Garnet, Ill. 

During the meeting the following committees 
were appointed: Nominating — Clinton Hanger, 
Morocco, Ind.; James Hagerman, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; J. M. Woodbury, Garnet, Ill. Resolutions— 
James L. Lane, Chicago; William Hedley, Decatur, 
Iil., and Burt Ahrens, Decatur, Ill. Auditing— 
Burt Ahrens, Decatur, Tll.; A. L. Blythe, Chicago, 
and W. C, Steele, Paris, Tl. 

A motion was made that a drive be made among 
the salesmen to obtain more contributers to the 
death beneficiary fund, which provides $200 insur 
ance, and each assessment should not be more than 
$2. A special assessment will also be made to 
provide enough money in that fund to make prompt 
payments to the estate of any deceased member. 
Resolutions of respect were passed on the following 
members, who died during the last year: Arthur 
Gregertsen, of Peoria, Ill.; Edward Blumer, of St. 
Louis, Mo., and James Hunnell, of Evansville, Ind. 


A GREAT DEAL has been written about the value 
of the automobile to the farmer, but not so much 
about the icehouse as a farm convenience. If the 
average farmer lived in the city he would have a 
refrigerator in his pantry, and the ice he used in 
it would cost him more than the interest on his 
investment in an icehouse on his farm, In the 
northern section of the United States most farmers 
can put in a year’s supply of ice for the mere cost 
of hauling, which is nothing during the winter 
season; and the interest on a farmer’s investment 
in an icehouse would seem as nothing to him com- 
pared with the comfort, satisfaction and content- 
ment that would result to him and his family in 
providing at home, on the farm, this socalled ‘‘ city 
convenience.’’ Rural retailers will find profit in the 
slogan ‘‘ More icehouses on the farm! ’’ 
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ENTERTAINS MICHIGAN DEALERS 


Autos Carry Them to Fine Dinner at 
Hardwood Flooring Plant 


One of the most pleasant features of the annual 
meeting of the Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, held at Grand Rapids last week, was 
the visit of about one hundred and fifty members 
and guests to the large hardwood plant of the 
Nichols & Cox Lumber Co. Preliminary announce- 
ment has been made that the lumbermen would 
be entertained at dinner in the dining room of 
the concern in its new building, and those in at- 
tendance were asked to indicate their intention to 
be present in order that preparations might be 
made. At first 100 expressed their intention to 
go; later the number was increased to 125; but 
fully 150 sat down to dinner on Wednesday. 

Now, the Nichols & Cox Lumber Co., as is well 
known, is manufacturer of the ‘‘Everlasting’’ 
hardwood flooring, as well as purveyor of hardwood 
lumber on a large scale. When the lumbermen 
had been carried to the plant in automobiles that 
awaited them at the Pantlind Hotel, following the 
morning session of the retailers’ meeting, they 
were taken immediately to the dining room, which 
is splendidly lighted, ventilated and furnished. 

Perhaps somebody will wonder why the Nichols 
& Cox Lumber Co., manufacturer of ‘‘ Everlast- 
ing’’ hardwood flooring and purveyor of hardwood 
lumber, should have a dining room. ‘To such the 
answer is that this concern recognizes the impor- 
tance of providing good food to its employees, 
especially something hot to those who prefer to 
bring their own lunches; and the company -does 
not overlook the advantage that results from the 
association of employees in a comfortable room 
during the noon hour. Hence it is the practice to 
provide all factory employees with hot coffee every 
noon, and they come into the dining room to eat 
their lunches. Also complete lunches are provided 
for the office employees every day. In addition all 
employees are entertained at dinner together once 


to the limit the guests were invited to visit the 
yards and plant of the Nichols & Cox Lumber Co. 
A lot of these lumbermen who have been buying 
flooring from the concern had not before visited its 
plant and to such this visit proved a revelation. 
They not only saw the immense reserve stocks for 
catering to the concern’s big hardwood business 
but they saw the methods by which this lumber is 
transformed into the famous ‘‘ Everlasting’’ hard- 
wood flooring. They saw also this flooring being 
inspected, stored and bundled, and hereafter they 
will feel even better acquainted with this product 
than they have been in the past. 


NEW YORK MATERIAL MEN MEET 


Talks on Building Situation Follow Ban- 
quet at Hotel Astor 





New York, Feb. 10.—The sixteenth annual ban- 
quet of the Building Material Men’s Association of 
Westchester County was held Saturday evening, 
Feb. 8, at the Hotel Astor, about two hundred and 
fifty members and guests attending. The dinner 
was up to the hotel’s reputation. This was a 
strictly social affair, the annual meeting of the 
association having been held several weeks ago. 


J. A. Mahlstedt, president of the association, as 
toastmaster, introduced the speakers, the chief of 
whom was the Hon. James W. Husted, congressman 
from the twenty-fifth district. Mr. Husted made 
two trips to France during the war and spoke from 
first-hand information. He referred to the fruits 
and obligations of victory, dwelling especially upon 
the necessity of caring for those made dependent 
by the war. His statement regarding the right use 
of capital and expression as to a proper distribution 
of industrial profits among employed labor, after 
allowing for a sufficient charge-off for capital ex- 
tension, etc., was most interesting. 


One of the most interesting speakers of the eve- 


HOLD TRAFFIC BRANCH ANNUAL 


Louisville Mecdweed Men Review Asso- 
ciation’s Activities 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Feb. 11.—The Louisville branch 
of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association this 
evening held its third annual meeting at the Seel- 
bach Hotel here. More than twenty members were 
present, including the members of the Louisville 
Hardwood Club, and an excellent dinner preceded 
the business meeting. The convention was largely 
in the nature of a review of the year’s business. 
The general railroad situation, complaints filed and 
claims collected were discussed. 

R. R. May, manager at Louisville for about three 
years, was reélected. Mr. May has worked like'a 
trojan during the year in the interests of the asso- 
ciation and the lumber trade as a whole, and the 
reélection carried with it a richly deserved increase 
in salary. 

T. M. Brown, chairman of the association, made a 
condensed report, the activities of the association 
being more fully covered in the report of Mr. May, 
the active manager. Mr. Brown suggested a gen- 
eral increase in assessments to improve the service 
by enlarging the office and increasing salaries, 
and his suggestions were adopted. 

As the three-year term of the board of directors 
had expired, a committee composed of H. E. Kline, 
Louisville; W. H. Day, Louisville; and Daniel 
Wertz, Evansville, nominated as directors the fol- 
owing: T. M. Brown, Louisville, chairman; C. 
H. Barnaby, Greencastle, Ind., John Churchill, 
Greenwood, Miss., E. L. Davis, Louisville, D. E. 
Kline, Louisville, W. A. McLean, New Albany, 
A. E. Norman jr., Louisville, C. E. Platter, North 
Vernon, Daniel Wertz, Evansville, W. R. Willett, 
Louisville. 

Report of Manager at Louisville 

Mr. May’s report showed a gratifying increase 
in revenue during the year and a growth in mem- 
bership. He declared that last year had been one 


ning was Leslie Sprague, of the Department of La-of vicissitudes and yet much had been accomplished. 
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MICHIGAN RETAIL LUMBERMEN GUESTS IN FRONT OF NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO.’8 NEW OFFICE BUILDING 


a month or thereabouts, and a big Christmas din- 
ner is served to all of them. 

But there are not so many employees of the 
Nichols & Cox Lumber Co. as there were guests 
at the dinner Wednesday, Feb. 5, 1919, and as 
already stated more of these guests showed up than 
were expected. Still, it was a pleasant surprise, 
and the young folks who on other days do the office 
work of the concern, together with the wives of 
officers and others, did themselves proud in serving 
their company’s guests. Everything went off as 
smoothly as clockwork and the menu fully came up 
to the specifications in the bill. 


The entertainment did not end with the eating, 
for when that part of the program had been 
completed something fully as good but of much 
different character was provided, as the following 
will indicate: 

Remarks—Fred I. Nichols. 

National anthem—Accompaniment by Bessie Walker- 
Knott—Mr. Riley and audience. 

“Smiles’”—Miss Isabelle Whipple. 

“American Loyalty March’—Words and music by 
Bessie Walker-Knott. 

After dinner stories—But Hogan. 

Song—Hazel Riley. 

“Keep Hopin’ ’-—Miss Whipple. 

“You Can’t Buy Love’’—Miss Whipple. 


“T Am an American” (reading)—Bessie Walker- 
Knott. 


“Peace Hymn of the Republic’—Words by Henry 
Van Dyke; music by Bessie Walker-Knott. 

Of course the audience joined in the singing 
of the national anthem and some of the other 
numbers, but especially the ‘‘Peace Hymn of the 
Republic.’? The program called for only one verse 
of the latter, but the crowd insisted on singing it 
thru. It is a stirring composition and fully justi- 
fies its title. 

When the dinner and music had been enjoyed 


bor. He paid a tribute to the activity of the 
eighteen million men employed on railroads and in 
industries necessary to the war. He said that with 
the closing of the war labor issues were not solved, 
and that it is no time for either employer or em- 
ployee to raise issues, but both must work for the 
welfare of the country, adding that we can not 
possibly return to the conditions of 1914. There 
are big things to be done in spite of restricted 
labor, and because of the falling off in immigra- 
tion during the war and the fact that men must 
be held in the army for at least a year there is 
bound to be a shortage of labor, but America must 
assume its responsibility in this labor shortage, in 
rebuilding the devasted sections of Europe. The 
Department of Labor believed that many millions 
of dollars should be spent immediately on public 
work and, according to statistics recently prepared, 
notwithstanding the increase in the prices of some 
commodities, building material had not been ad- 
vanced by anything like the percentage of increase 
in other lines, and that it seemed common sense 
for communities and large corporations to employ 
labor today at existing wages when building mate- 
rial was cheaper, rather than to wait when there 
would be a further shortage of labor at probably 
higher prices, as well as finding a high priced sit- 
uation in building material. 

Corporal Raymond, of the 107th regiment, was 
introduced as the next speaker and entertained the 
diners with a recital of some of his personal expe- 
riences in the war, he having been badly wounded 
while brigading with the English army in an effort 
to break thru the Hindenburg line. 

Other speakers were T. E. Wright, secretary of 
the New York State Builders’ Supply Association, 
and Charles A. Bowen, secretary of the National 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. 


He cited the fact that the association had been ‘of 
incalculable service to its members in securing 
cars, collecting claims, quoting routes, tracing and 
reconsigning cars, and in various other ways had 
kept its membership thoroly conversant with the 
rulings of the several Government war boards. 
Rate matters were gone into thoroly and where new 
rates or embargoes were put into effect they were 
modified where possible, every effort being made 
to secure favorable rulings from the Railroad Ad- 
ministration. Mr. May then went into the proposi- 
tion of the suggested formation of an export book- 
ing department, stating that while some objection 
seemed to have been raised, nevertheless there were 
many reasons why it should be established, as fol- 
lows: That it would be the means securing a consid- 
erable reduction in ocean shipping rates; that the 
individual members, as heretofore, would be held 
liable for any failure to execute a contract; that 
the Shipping Board intended to stabilize rates at 
the various ports as far as feasible; that represen- 
tatives of the organization would be established at 
all ports, as necessitated, and that the location of 
the Louisville membership is very advantageous for 
doing business thru the southern ports. Mr. May 
then went into traffic matters stating how com- 
plaints had been filed against various increases in 
rates and reductions made or denied. He then 
touched upon the new applications for member- 
ship in the organization; the various claims for loss 
and damage that had been made for the members 
with considerable success, and then suggested that 
the new board of directors and the various com- 
mittees be composed of those who will give prestige 
to the association. He suggested that monthly 
meetings be held and then paid his respects to the 
various officers for their cooperation during the 
year. 
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ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES RECORDED IN BRIEF 





Committees Consider Export Problems and Demurrage Rules—Home Building Campaign on Vigorous Lines 
—West Virginians Conclude Annual—Big Readjustment Congress Called 


EXPORT BOOKING COMMITTEE MEETS 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 11.—The executive com- 
mittee of the export booking department of the 
Southern Hardwood Traffic Association held a 
meeting here last Friday to consider steps to put 
into effect the recommendations it made to the re- 
cent annual of this organization. These involve 
establishment of an export hardwood shipping com- 
pany as part of the Southern Hardwood Traffic 
Association to look after bookings, charges, rates 
and forwardings. The session was executive, how- 
ever, and nothing has yet been given out for pub- 
lication. Further meetings of the committee will 
be held within the next few days and it is generally 
expected that plans will soon be so perfected that 
full announcement regarding them may be made. 


NOT YET AGREED ON DEMURRAGE RULES 


New York., Feb. 10.—It is reported that the 
demurrage committee of the National Industrial 
Traffic League and the American Railway Associa- 
tion, in conference here last Thursday on the pro- 
posed recodification of national car demurrage 
rules, have not yet agreed upon a schedule of 
charges or average agreement rules. It is under- 
stood, however, that the committees have agreed 
on other rules substantially as proposed in the re- 
port of the joint conference of Sept. 15. 


1254 YARDS IN CANADIAN ASSOCIATION 


WINNIPEG, MAN., Feb. 10.—Fred H. Lamar, see 
retary-treasurer of the Western Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, reports that the present mem- 
bership of the association includes 1,254 retail 
yards thruout the three Provinces of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. The membership was 
inadvertently shown as 428 in the Feb. 1 issue, in 
connection with the report of the recent convention 
at Calgary, Alta. 


ASSOCIATION STARTS LIVE CAMPAIGN 


New Or.EANs, La., Feb. 10.—Thru its advertis- 
ing and trade extension department, headed by L. 
R, Putman, the Southern Pine Association is con- 
ducting an energetic ‘‘ Build a Home First’’ cam- 
paign. which effectively supplements the ‘‘ Build 
Now’’ campaign inaugurated at the request and 
under the auspices of the Federal Department of 
Labor and the ‘‘Own a Home’’ campaign organ- 
ized by the homestead and building and loan socie- 
ties thruout the land. The association ‘‘drive’’ is 
planned on a big and many sided scale. It includes 
a national advertising campaign, already launched 
in periodicals of national circulation, to be supple- 
mented by effective poster and bill-board displays 
and advertisements in the trade and farm press. 
Southern pine salesmen.are being enlisted to cam 
paign among the dealers, who are being urged to do 
their bit, with the pledge that the association will 
back them up with practical codperation. Special 
‘*follow-up’’ literature is being prepared for dis- 
tribution to the inquiries produced by the adver- 
tising. 

Mr. Putman has been attending as many of the 
retail associations’ annuals as possible and ad- 
dressing them on ‘‘Commercial Codperation.’’ 
Where his personal attendance at the conventions 
has been prevented by conflict of dates or pressing 
matters requiring his presence at Southern Pine 
Association headquarters his address has been read 
to the retailers by other representatives of the 
Southern Pine Association, usually by sales man- 
agers of the various affiliated lumber companies 
who are thoroly conversant with the campaign and 
with the manufacturing end of the lumber game 
and ean answer questions readily and fully. 


PLAN BETTER COOPERATION 


CLEVELAND, OnI0, Feb. 10.—A plan of lumber 
interests for greater coédperation between the 
wholesale and retail branches of the industry 
here is about to be put into operation following 
the suggestions outlined by Warren J. Duffy, 
associate counsel of the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, at the annual meeting of 
the Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers last 
month. Wholesalers will be represented by Max 
Myers, of the Nicola, Stone & Myers Co.; George 
N. Comfort, of his own company, and E. L. 
Southern, of his own company. Retailers will 
be represented by C. H. Carleton, of the Mills- 
Carleton Co.; C. H. Prescott, of the Saginaw Bay 
Co., and George 8. Gynn, of the Wilson Avenue 
Lumber Co. The chief features, to be improved 
upon, will be the mode of operation in conduct- 


ing business, that retailers will not infringe 
upon wholesalers’ rights, and that wholesalers 
will refrain from conducting retail business. It 
is probable that, following the suggestion of Mr. 
Duffy, a plan, one of elaboration upon the orig- 
inal exchange of stocks program, originated by 
the Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers, will be 
started. The first mecting between the two fac- 
tions probably will be held this month. 

At this week’s meeting of the new board of 
directors of the Cleveland Board of Lumber Deal- 
ers new Officers for the coming year were elected. 
They are: 

; President—-George 8S. Gynn, Wilson Avenue Lumber 
‘o. 

Vice president-—George 'T. 
Lumber Co, 

Secretary-treasurer—J. V. O'Brien, 


WEST VIRGINIANS FINISH ANNUAL 

HUNTINGTON, W. VA., Feb. 10.—The sixth an- 
nual convention of the West Virginia Lumber & 
Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association was con- 
cluded here last Friday with an elaborate banquet 
served at the Hotel Farr, at which two hundred 
were seated. The last order of business before the 


Barner, Barner-Meade 


G. J. DICKERSON, HUNTINGTON, W. VA.; 
President 


convention was the selection of.a place of meeting, 
Bluefield being unanimously chosen, 

On Friday afternoon the annual election oe- 
curred, with the following results: 

President—G, J. Dickerson, of Huntington. 

Vice presidents—C, Il, Whitescarver, of Williamson ; 
M. W. Thornburg, Morgantown ; G. M. Mossman, Hunt 
ington; 8S. Risinger, Moundsville. 

Directors—-H. F. Schadle, of Charleston ; R. W. Mar 
shall, Wheeling; Walter Perkins, Bluefield; G. V. 
Graham, Clarksburg. 

Secretary TH. Eschenbrenner, of Clarksburg, was 
reclected by acclamation. 

The main addresses of the Friday sessions were 
by Frank J. Pollay, of the building and construe- 
tion bureau of the Department of Labor, who de- 
clared that approximately $3,000,000,000 has been 
released for deferred construction, and that the 
greatest building era in the history of the nation 
is impending, and by Robert L. Hutchison, of 
Huntington, who spoke upon the value of the cost 
system in business. 


AraC 


NAVAL STORES PRODUCERS ORGANIZE 

New Or.LEANS, La., Feb, 10.—Naval stores pro- 
ducers from six States—Florida, Georgia, Louis- 
iana, Mississippi, North Carolina and Texas—will 
meet here next Thursday to effect the organization 
of a ‘‘Naval Stores Producers’ Exporting Associa- 
tion’’ under the Webb-Pomerene bill, to engage in 
the exportation of naval stores. Announcement of 
the meeting is made by Secretary-Manager C. F. 
Speh of the Turpentine & Rosin Producers’ Associa- 
tion. Plans for the new export organization were 
diseussed at the association’s annual meeting here 
recently, when a committee was named to work out 
the organization details. The promoters of the 
movement are confident that the organization plan 
will be carried, and hope that it may result in a 
material increase of naval stores exports via New 
Orleans, 


NORTH CAROLINA FORESTERS ELECT 

RALEIGH, N. C., Feb. 12.—After the first session 
of the ninth annual meeting of the North Carolina 
State Forestry Association, reported in the last is- 
sue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, a second session 
was held at which officers for the ensuing year 
were elected as follows: 

President—John Sprunt Hill, Durham. 

Vice president—Mrs. W. H. Jasspon, Charlotte. 

Secretary and treasurer—J. S. Holmes, Chapel Hill, 


The meeting place of the association for next 
year was left open and will be determined later 
by a committee. 

Among those who addressed the meeting at the 
second session were Dr. B. W. Kilgore, of the 
State department of agriculture; Dr. Mary Shoop, 
of Avery County, and State Curator H. H, 
Brinley. 

The legislative committee was empowered to 
do all that was possible to secure the enactment 
of laws recommended by the association, and 
especially to secure an amendment to the aet 
designed to prevent forest fire waste by pro- 
viding for a State forestry police system. 

The association adopted resolutions urging a 
definite forestry policy and suggested to the 
State legislature, now in session, that appropria- 
tion be made so that the forest fire law may be 
enforced and the assistance of the Federal Agri- 
cultural Department be secured; that legislation 
be secured covering cutting of trees, conservation 
of certain forest areas, reforestation, reclamation 
of waste coastal land with a view of rehabilitat- 
ing the naval stores industry, and that the various 
interested State departments codperate in a cam- 
paign of education to induce the young people to 
take an interest in forestry. A resolution was also 
adopted lamenting the death of J. B. Blades, of 
New Bern, vice president of the association. 


SEEK DATA BEFORE SPRING TRADE 

CINCINNATI, Ono, Feb. 10.—Members of the 
Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ Association are receiv- 
ing requests for reports of trade conditions dur- 
ing January and the outlook Feb. 1. Executive 
Secretary W. L. Goodnow mailed the blanks yes- 
terday. The canvass covers order files, character 
and sources of demand, leading stocks in the 
demand, character and volume of mill offerings, 
condition of retail supplies, and—not the least 
important to the trade—the relation of fir to 
southern pine in the market, as to both competi- 
tive conditions and prices. 

Mr. Goodnow expects to secure facts and views 
from the members that will afford them one of 
the most interesting summaries he ever has given 
out, and at the same time a review of.trade con- 
ditions that will be of greatest value to the mem- 
bers on the eve of the spring trade opening. 


TWENTY-TWO STATES TO BOOST BUSINESS 


OmaAna, NeEs., Feb. 10.—The Atlantic City con- 
ference held in December will be duplicated as far 
as possible for the benefit of western business men, 
and twenty-two States will be represented at the 
Trans-Mississippi Readjustment Congress to be 
held here Feb. 18-20. This congress will be under 
the auspices of the Omaha Chamber of Commerce 
in cobperation with the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, and will have for its purpose the 
charting of the course of business during the read- 
justment period. Group meetings devoted to build- 
ing industry, among others, and such problems as 
foreign trade will be held Tuesday evening, Feb. 18, 
and Wednesday morning, Feb. 19. The resolutions 
of these groups will be referred to a clearance com- 
mittee which will weld them into one constructive 
plan for the guidance of all lines of business in the 
West, and consideration of this plan at the gencral 
session will determine the action of the congress. 

Invitation committees are calling personally on 
prominent speakers and expect to secure a national 
labor leader to address the congress. Among the 
speakers who have definitely promised to address 
the congress are: J. Ogden Armour, of Chicago; 
David F. Houston, secretary of agriculture; Harry 
A. Wheeler, president of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States; Arthur Reynolds, Continental 
& Commercial National Bank, Chicago; lrank 
Sisson, Guarantee Trust Co., New York. 

Not all the subjects for discussion have yet beet 
announced, but the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States has suggested the following: Means 
of stabilizing prices; disposition of Government 
surplus stocks; estimated amount of labor re 
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quired for 1919: whether Government aid will be 
necessary in fmancing business; utilization for 
commercial purposes of supplies purchased for 
Government orders; continuation of the War Indus- 
tries Board; whether control of materials is neces- 
sary to prevent market demoralization; probable 
movement of prices if materials are uncontrolled or 
if production increases; advantages of further elim- 
ination of cross hauling on railroads; advisability 
of a uniform cost.system for each industry; effects 
of foreign competition; the reason for importing 
foreign goods; disposition of the merchant ma- 
rine; and combinations for foreign trade. 





§T. LOUISANS HEAR OF BOLSHEVISM 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 11.—Osear Leonard, a St. 
Louis social worker, was the speaker at today’s 
Juncheon of the lumbermen of St. Louis, discussing 
‘‘Bolshevism.’’ Mr, Leonard told interestingly 
of the history of this movement and the conditions 
in Russia which brought it about. The speaker 
pleaded for a better understanding by employers 
of the viewpoint of the employee. 

G. R. Gloor, of the Gloor-Ortmann Lumber Co., 
acted as chairman. The chairman next week will 
be D. R. Fitzroy, of the C. J. Harris Lumber Co. 





HARDWOOD MEN FINISH ORGANIZATION 

ZANESVILLE, OHIO, Feb. 10.—At its second meet- 
ing held at Zanesville, Feb. 6, the Ohio Hardwood 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association completed its 
organization. The headquarters of the association 
will be located at Zanesville with R. C. Phelps, of 
Phelps & Williams of this city, as secretary. The 
present membership of the association represents an 
output of 10,000,000 feet of hardwood annually. 
The secretary advises that it is the intention of the 
association to place a representative on the road 
in the near future to look after orders and to dis- 
pose of the output of the mills. 





WALNUT MEN UNITE WITH LARGER BODY 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 10—The American Wal- 
nut Manufacturers’ Association, of which Roy 
Pickerel of St. Louis is president and which has 
fourteen members, at a recent meeting in Chicago 
decided to join the American Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association, according to an announce- 
ment by John M. Pritchard, secretary-manager of 
the hardwood association. 

The walnut committee of the hardwood associa- 
tion has as members: Frank Purcell, of Kansas 
City, Mo., chairman; George W. Hartzell, Piqua, 
Ohio; V. L. Clark, Des Moines, Iowa; H. B. Sale, 
Fort Worth, Ind.; and W. B. Knight, Indianapolis, 
Ind. This committee will have charge of adver- 
tising and trade extension activities in behalf 
of walnut, and its advertising campaign, which will 
be handled thru the Crosby-Chicago advertising 
agency which also handles the hardwood associa- 
tion advertising, will have as its direct object the 
creation of a larger demand for walnut for furni- 
ture and other products as well as for interior trim. 

The American Hardwood association now has 
the following departments: Oak, gum, commercial 
rotary veneers, dimension stock, and walnut. A 
poplar department is now being organized, plans 
are being rapidly completed for the launching of a 
department for manufacturers of rotary gum lum- 
ber, and the formation of a chestnut department 
is being discussed. The growth in membership is 
bringing the association financial strength, widen- 
ing the scope of its activities thru the larger number 
of materials covered, and giving it much greater 
influence. 

The inspection rules of the association are now 
nearly completed and will be ready for distribution 
within a week, 





DISCUSS HARDWOOD TRADE SITUATION 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 12.—The February 
meeting of the eastern territory members of the 
American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
(Open Competition Plan) was held in this city 
Tuesday. F. R. Gadd, manager of the statistical 
department of the association, came from Memphis 
for the meeting. The attendance broke all pre- 
vious records, with fifty members, representing 
Ohio, Kentucky and West Virginia manufacturers. 
The consensus of the meeting was that there is no 
prospect that the prices of lumber will go lower 
and that indications are for greater improvement 
m the next sixty days. 

Reports indicated an average increase of about 
25 percent in inquiries since a month ago. The 
Sources of demand were reported to be chiefly the 
wholesale trade, the railroads and the consuming 
factories. The market the last fifteen days, com- 
pared with corresponding period a month ago, was 
Considered slightly improved. Reports on how long 
it would take to clean up orders on hand gave an 
average period of about two weeks, tho some of the 
Members said they had enough to keep them busy 
for two months, Production was shown about 53 


percent below normal and stocks on hand about 15 
percent lower than a month ago. Members pointed 
out improvement in the labor situation due to the 
return of men from the army. Car supply was re- 
ported ample. As to collections, while some mem- 
bers reported improvement, the majority of the 
reports showed that they are slower than a month 
ago. . 





ASSOCIATION URGES HOME BUILDING 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 11.—General informa- 
tion coming to the office of the National Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association during last week indi- 
cates a considerable activity by retaii lumber deal- 
ers, together with other interests connected with 
building lines, both contractors and supply dealers, 
in their efforts to show the public why they should 
begin their building at this time, and also pointing 
out why the prices of building material will not 
decline for some time, and on the other hand a 
tendency, at least of lumber, to increase to some 
extent. 

The association has had referred to it several 
cases where those representing the Government, 
lacking proper information, or not having sufficient 
authority, have in spite of the fact that arrange- 
ments have been made by the Government with the 
lumber manufacturers to dispose of Government 
owned lumber offered certain of this lumber to the 
publie at certain depots in the South and East. 
These cases were immediately brought to the at- 
tention of the Government and further negotiations 
by those offering them were immediately stopped on 
account of the contract which has been entered 
into by the manufacturers to handle this in the 
manner agreed upon. The association is told that 
the retail lumber dealers of the country need not 
fear that this lumber will be dumped upon the 
market, but all cases in which any of this lumber 
is offered directly by the Government should be 
reported to the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association in Washington, with full particulars, 

Much publicity relative to the ‘‘Own Your 
Hfome’’ campaign is being given by papers thruout 
the different States, particularly at points where 
lumber dealers are having their State conventions, 
and it is said to be noticeable that there is an en- 
couraging response in those sections where the 
proper information is presented to the public. 

A mecting of the executive committee of the 
National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association will 
be held on Friday, Feb. 14, at the Missouri Athletic 
Club, St. Louis, Mo. Following this meeting there 
will be a dinner and general meeting with all of 
the retail lumber dealers in St. Louis and this com- 
mittee in the evening. 

It is expected that the meeting of the manufae- 
turers’ committee and the retailers’ committee 
which has been contemplated for some time will be 
held about March 8 or 10, and both committees 
have been appointed. 





EXPORT COMMITTEE TO SAIL SOON 


WasuHINnatToN, D. C., Feb. 10.—Before the com- 
mittee of wholesale lumbermen sails for France to 
make a survey of possible lumber requirements, 
meetings of the executive committee of the National 
Bureau of Wholesale Lumber Distributors and of 
the executive committee of the American Lumber 
Export Corporation will be held at the Hotel Knick- 
erbocker, New York. These meetings have been 
salled for next Monday. They will be followed by 
a largely attended banquet of wholesalers. The 
committee, which had planned to sail Feb. 14, will 
leave New York Feb. 17. They engaged passage 
on the French steamer La France, which will not 
sail until the latter date. 

C, W. Cantrell, secretary of the National Bureau, 
is sending out this notice to members: 


The executive committee of the National Bureau of 
Wholesale Lumber Distributors will hold a meeting 
on Monday, Feb. 17, at 10 a. m. in the Knickerbocker 
Hotel, New York, N. Y. 

On the same day, at the Knickerbocker Hotel, the 
executive committee of the American Export Lumber 
Corporation, which is composed of members of the 
National Bureau, will hold their meeting. 

Some very important matters will be discussed at 
both of these meetings, as the Export Corporation’s 
foreign committee, consisting of the Hon. Joseph PB. 
Davies, L. Germain, jr., J. W. Turnbull, L. F. Driver, 
Roy A. Dailey and F. de Anguera, sail on Tuesday, 
the following day, on the steamer La France for over- 
seas to make a practital survey of the lumber situation 
in France, Belgium, England, Italy and other European 
countries, 

In honor of the export committee a large dinner 
under the auspices of the National Bureau and the 
Export Corporation will be given on Monday night 
prior to their sailing. 

A very large gathering of representative wholesale 
lumber dealers from New York and eastern points is 
expected to attend this dinner, 

Some notable speakers will address the diners, in- 
cluding the Hon. William B, Colver, chairman Federal 
Trade Commission; Hon. Joseph FE. Davies, the 
Bureau’s counsel; and it is also expected that the 
Hon. William C. Redfield, secretary of commerce, will 
attend and deliver an address. 

We are all very optimistic of the good results that 
will come from the work of the export committee and 
are anticipating some very interesting and illuminat- 
ing reports on the lumber situation in Europe, 
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Lyon, Gary & Company 
208 South La Salle Street 
Chicago 





Investment Bankers 
Timber and Timber 


Securities 


For twenty-seven years we have 
continuously been dealing in 
timber and lending to lumber- 
men. Our experience and service 
are at your disposal. 




















Fix Your Credit Loss 
in Advance 


You ean state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one 
—your credit loss. That you can only 
guess at. And how often you miss the 
mark, you, only, know! Because of 
present conditions, your credit loss is 
more of a problem than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses ex- 
ceed a certain previously agreed upon per- 
centage of your gross sales, we repay the 
excess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve months is 
determined in advance and nothing can _in- 
crease it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small com- 
pared to the security afforded. 
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\\ Over $9,500,000 paid to our 

rH policyholders 

‘| The American Credit -Indemnity Co. 

4 OF NEW YORK 

; 415 Locust Streetii41 Marquette Bidg.80 Maiden Lane 

H St. Louis, Mo. Chicago, tl. New York, N. Y. 
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AARNE OE 
That First Impression 


So Much Depends 
On It 


Hand your prospect a 
Wiggins card, and 
you produce a first 
impression that com- 
mands respectful at- 
tention. 







ROTEEL COMPANY 
errTeeuren ical on 
cnuicaeo 


Wiggins Peerless Patent Book-Form Cards 


engraved with such skill and care that each card carries with it the 
distinction of supreme quality. 

Ask for tab of specimens, detach the cards one by one and ob- 
serve their clean-cut edges, and the protection afforded by their being 
encased in convenient book-form style. Samples free on request 


THE JOHN B. WIGGINS COMPANY 
Established 1857 
Engravers, Plate Makers, Die Embossers 
1108 South Michigan Avenue CHICAGO 
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SAW MILL PROPOSITION 
AT A BARGAIN 


30,000 acres of yellow pine timber land 
in fee simple, good title, facing on Choc- 
tawhatchee Bay. Land is level and 
smooth, fine timber; will cut about 2500 
feet per acre. Land will make a fine cat- 
tle ranch, extra fine grass. Land is valu- 
able for agricultural purposes after the 
timber is removed; will produce its cost 
many times in ribbon cane, corn or velvet 
beans, fruits, etc. Traversed by pure run- 
ning streams of ever-flowing soft water. 


A fine mill, with all equipments worth 
$50,000 goes with it. Mill operating now 
on export orders. 


We offer the land in fee simple and mill 
for $8.00 per acre. Terms reasonable. 
Reason for selling is liquidation of Mc- 
Caskill Estate. A colonization company 
is selling adjoining lands in 40-acre tracts 
for $30 per acre. 


Write or wire. 


The R. E. L. McCaskill Company 


DeFuniak Springs, Florida 








THOMAS PEALER, 
Assoc. M. Am. Soc. C.E. 
Civil Engineer. 


Caldwell, Tonkin and Pealer 


Valuation Engineers 


JOHN R. CALDWELL, 
Mining Engineer. 


R. D. TONKIN, 
Cruiser, 


Authorative Reports and Valuations 
Covering Coal Mining Plants, Coal 


Fields and Timber Lands. Indiana, Pa. 








BURT E. STEENSON 


TIMBER ESTIMATES 
TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS 
WHITEWATER, © + - Wwesconees | 


Coupon Books 


We make them to 
fit individual needs. 








81-89 W. Harrison St., 


Poole Bros. Chicago, III. 








LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 


New York, Produce Exch. 3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 


Unexcelled facilities for ‘negotiating ocean freight contracts 
and effecting quickest dispatch from seaboard. We handle all 
classes of cargo and have Special Department handling Export 
Lumber Shipments. 











DEPENDABLE Tl ne RER ENGINEERING 


North or South America. Topography 
cruising, railroad reconnaissance, loca- 
tion. Plenty of ginger. Know Spanish. 


PAUL P. LYON, Bradford, Pa. 











Send For These Bungalow Books 


Plan Future Homes Now with Economy Plans of California Homes 
—noted for comfort, beauty and 
adaptability to any climate. 

Representative Cal. Homes” 
53 Plans $2500 to $7000. -..60 cts. 
est Coast Bungalows” 
72 Plans, $1200 to $2500. .-60 cts. 
re ” 
Li lows’ 
40 Plans, $500 to $2000. -..40 cts, 


i t 3 .50 fo 
SPEML MON, ante ft moto t FREE 
Money bach if mot satisfied. 

E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 746 Henne Bldg., Los Angeles 


WHAT THE ASSOCIATIONS HAVE IN PROSPECT 





Southern Pine Program Will Deal Largely With Post-War Problems— Wisconsin 
' Retailers to Hear Strong Speakers on Vital Topics 





Feb. 18—Northwestern Lumber & Sash & Door Travel- 

ing Salesmen’s Association, Milwaukee, Wis. 

18-19—-North Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 

ciation, Fargo, N. D. 

Feb. 18-20—-Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 

Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, 

18-20—Transmississippi Readjustment Congress, 

Omaha, Neb. 

Feb. 20-21—Southern Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Hotel Chisca, Memphis, Tenn. 

Feb. 20-21—Southwestern Iowa Retail Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Red Oak, Iowa. " 

Feb. 21—North Carolina Pine Association, Hotel Rue- 
ger, Richmond, Va. Monthly meeting. 

Feb, 24—Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club, 
Grunewald Hotel, New Orleans, La. 

Feb. 24-27—National Association of Builders’ 
changes, Wisconsin Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Feb. 25—New England Yellow Pine Dealers’ Associa- 

tion, Copley-Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass. 

25-26—Southern Pine Association, 

Hotel, New Orleans, La. 

27—Cairo Lumbermen’s Club, 
Cairo, Ill. 

Feb. 27—Northern Indiana & Southern Michigan Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, Oliver Hotel, South 
Bend, Ind. 

Feb. 27—Lumber Dealers’ Association of Connecticut, 
Hotel Taft, New Haven. 

March 5-6—Northwestern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Sioux City, lowa. 

March 7—Oregon Forest Fire Association, 
Hotel, Portland, Ore. 

March 11—North Idaho Forestry Association. 
March—New Hampshire Timberland Owners’ Associa- 
tion, Mt. Madison House, Gorham, 
March 19-20—National Wholesale Lumber 

Association, Philadelphia, Pa. 

March 26—South Dakota Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Sioux Falls, 8. D. 

March 27—North Carolina Pine Association, Norfolk, 
Va. Annual meeting. 

April 8-10—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, Gal- 
veston, Tex. ; 

April 14-16—Lumber Congress, Chicago. 

April 23—Millwork Cost Information Bureau, Chicago. 

April 24-26—National Foreign Trade Council, Congress 
Hotel, Chicago. 

April 29-830—-May 1—Chamber of Commerce of the U. 
8. A., Coliseum, St. Louis, Mo. 

June 19-20—National Hardwood Lumber Association, 
Congress Hotel, Chicago. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Ex- 


Feb. Grunewald 


Feb. Halliday Hotel, 


Imperial 


Dealers’ 


SOUTHERN PINE PROGRAM 


New Orieans, La., Feb. 10.—Plans for the 
fourth annual convention of the Southern Pine 
Association to be held here at the Grunewald 
Hotel on Feb. 25 and 26 are rapidly taking shape 
and will be concerned primarily with after-war 
construction problems, dealing largely with mat- 
ters pertaining to the relationship between the 
southern pine industry and the domestic and for- 
eign needs for lumber. 

Consideration of the organization of an export 
selling agency to take care of the vast demand 
for southern pine from Europe and other parts 
of the world will occupy the first day’s session. 
The committee appointed at the Memphis meet- 
ing Jan. 22 to submit definite plans for the pro- 
posed American Pitch Pine Export Co. will make 
its report. Necessity for codperative selling in 
the foreign market is to be discussed by Allen 
Walker, manager of the foreign trade depart- 
ment of the Guaranty Trust Co. of New York, 
who has given deep study to this subject. 

Charles 8. Keith, president of the association, 
will present a comprehensive statement concern- 
ing the economic situation in the industry from 
the standpoints of supply and demand and cost 
of production, and will explain a new trade 
barometer he has worked out which will hereafter 
be issued by the association showing the rela- 
tion of demand to supply. 

J. E. Rhodes, secretary-manager, will submit 
a general report of the work of the association 
for the last year, and outline certain new con- 
structive features which from his viewpoint 
should be undertaken. One of these deals with 
accident prevention. Mr. Rhodes announces that 
the association will shortly establish a depart- 
ment of safety-first, which has been authorized 
by the directors. What can be accomplished for 
the lumbermen by the association in the line of 
industrial welfare will be explained by Dr. Fred- 
erick L. Hoffman, vice president of the Pruden- 
tial Life Insurance Co. of New York, who is an 
officer of the National Safety Council, and de- 
votes much of his time toward furthering the 
safety movement. 

R. M. Rickey, general accountant for the asso- 
ciation, who for some time has been working 
on a uniform cost form, will explain the workings 
of his plan as will also Mr. Keith, who is chair- 
man of the accounting and statistics committee. 

L. R. Putman, head of the advertising and 
trade extension department, will tell of the ‘‘Own 
a Home First’’ campaign that has been started 
by the association. 


On Feb. 24, the day before the opening of the 
convention, a meeting of sales managers and 
salesmen marketing products of association mills 
will be held at the Grunewald Hotel. This meet. 
ing will be under the auspices of the committee 
on sales and distribution, of which James H, 
Austin, jr., of the W. R. Pickering Lumber Co, 
Kansas City, is chairman.. It will be open to all 
salesmen, and there will be a general discussion 
of methods by which subscribers can directly 
participate in the activities of the advertising 
and trade extension department. Representatives 
of different classes of wood consumers will be 
present to offer suggestions as to how the manu- 
facturer can coéperate with them in producing 
material which will best meet their needs. There 
will be a question box, which it is hoped will pro- 
voke helpful discussions regarding many unsolved 
problems as to the manufacture, marketing and 
uses of southern pine. 

On Tuesday evening, Feb. 25, moving pictures 
made by the association during the last year will 
be shown. These embrace a five-reel production, 
‘‘Building Our Wooden Fleet in the South,’’ also 
a pictorial illustration of Secretary Lane’s sol- 
dier settlement program. In that connection 
plans of the Government for soldier settlements 
will be described by A. G. T. Moore, director of 
cut-over land utilization of the association, who 
will also tell of the association’s codperation in 
this work, and outline whatever further steps are 
desired. 

‘*The southern lumber industry has never be- 
fore been confronted with so many problems de- 
manding careful and intelligent consideration as 
at the present time,’’ says Secretary-Manager 
Rhodes, ‘‘and the interest and codperation of 
every southern pine lumberman to help solve 
them is invited.’’ 


WISCONSIN RETAILERS’ PROGRAM 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Feb. 10.—Preparations for 
the twenty-ninth annual convention of the Wiscon- 
sin Retail Lumbermen’s Association, to be held 
here at the Hotel Pfister on Feb. 18, 19 and 20, 
have been made and Secretary D. 8S. Montgomery 
declares that all indications point to a_record- 
breaking gathering and one that will long be re- 
membered. 

Registration will begin on Tuesday morning, the 
opening session to begin in the Red Room in the 
afternoon with the president’s and secretary’s 
addresses followed by Senator Roy P. Wil- 
cox, who is not only an orator but a successful 
lumberman as well. Frank J. Pollay, special rep- 
resentative of the United States Department of 
Labor, will also address the members at that ses- 
sion. At 4 p. m. will be held the twenty-fourth 
annual meeting of the Retail Lumbermen’s Mutual 
Insurance Co, 

Wednesday morning Dr. Wilson Compton, secre- 
tary-manager of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’’ Association, will be the first speaker. 
George C. Robson, president of the Northern Sales- 
manship Congress and sales manager of the Kinzel 
Lumber Co., of Merrill, Wis., will give a rattling 
good talk on selling lumber. Theodore A. Brueft, 
president of the T. A. Bruett Lumber Co., Milwau- 
kee, will talk about the railroad situation of which 
he has made a deep study. 

£‘Planning Five and Ten Years Ahead’’ is the 
title given the Wednesday afternoon session and 
Ralph E. Wagers, secretary of the Kellogg Bros. 
Lumber Co., of Grand Rapids, Wis., will speak on 
‘«The Farmer and the Lumberman.’’ K. L. Hatch, 
who has charge of all the county agents in Wis- 
consin, will speak on ‘‘ How the County Agent and 
the Lumberman Can Work Together.’’ W. W. 
Weir, who has charge of the fertilization of south- 
ern Wisconsin, will talk on ‘‘ Fertilizing the Retail 
Lumberman’s Bank Account.’’ Burton M. Smith, 
president of the Bank of North Lake and chairman 
of the agricultural committee of the Wisconsin 
Bankers’ Association, will speak on ‘‘How an 
Agricultural Committee Can Help an Association.” 
Mr. Smith will gladly answer all questions asked 
him and it is hoped that as a result of his talk an 
agricultural committee of the association will be 
appointed. 

The final session will begin on Thursday morn- 
ing and a Legal Question Box will be held, pre 
sided over by James T. Drought, legal counsel for 
the association, and any members having questions 
of that nature that they wish answered are re 
quested to place them in the box at least forty-eight 
hours previous to this session. James R. Moore 
head, secretary of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s 
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: association, Kansas City, Mo., will address the in the evening the ladies are invited to attend the 
members as the climax of the convention. The reunion dinner at the Pfister. The election of offi- 
reports of the various committees and the election cers and business meeting of the auxiliary will be 
sin of officers will conclude the convention. held Wednesday morning. Wednesday noon the 
. . . . . : * 
Numerous exhibits of various manufacturers ladies will be tendered a complimentary luncheon P 
will be open for inspection only when the conven- at the new million dollar Milwaukee Athletic Club 1re hnsurance 
tion is not in session, two floors of the hotel and by the salesmen’s association and Wednesday after- 
th part of the lobby having been reserved for that noon Director Dudley Crafts Watson will give a 
i purpose. lecture at the Art Institute. In the evening the 9 
I 4s usual the entertainment program will be re- ladies will attend the annual theater party of the 
— jete with special features. Luncheon will be _ retailers’ association and Thursday will be devoted ervi<¢ e 
ne grved ‘Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday noons to shopping. 
EL st the Fern Room of the hotel and on Tuesday 
Co, evening in the same room will be held the reunion WILL ENTERTAIN RETAIL DIRECTORS Th h the D 
a dinner for salesmen, retailers, exhibitors and ladies, Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 11.—An informal program rough the Department 
ba this dinner being given under the auspices of the has been arranged for the entertainment of the of 
he Northwestern Lumber & Sash & Door Traveling members of the executive committee of the National 
fies Salesmen’s Association, which will also hold its Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association who will meet ha 
ing annual meeting on the same day. Wednesday in St. Louis on Friday, in line with their policy nspections an eys 
.~ evening the annual theater party will be given at to assemble in different cities thruout the country. 
the Majestic Theater by the association. All ses- The committee will transact all of its business 
‘ing sions of the convention will be opened with com- during the afternoon, and in the evening they and ls Included in Premiums 
— munity singing under the leadership of Frederick the retailers of St. Louis and East St. Louis will Paid to 
— Carberry, a well known musician. A special pro- be the guests of the St. Louis Lumber Trade Ex- ‘ 
red gram has been prepared for the entertainment of change at a dinner at the Missouri Athletie Asso- 
onl the ladies, members of the Ladies’ Auxiliary in ciation. At the dinner only informal talks will The Lumbermens Mutual Insur- 
attendance at the convention. Tuesday noon a be made. Charles Cummings Collins, of counsel Man H 
‘‘Putch Treat’’ luncheon will be given at the Mar- for the St. Louis exchange, will speak, as will ance Co. of shield, Ohio. 
vill garet Franklin Grill of the Plankinton Arcade and President Comerford of the National association. The Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance 
_ Co. of Boston, Mass. 
sa HOO-HOO AND CLUB ACTIVITIES REVIEWED , 
a ; The Indiana Lumbermens Mutual 
ents HOO-HOO PLANS CONCATENATION ing are in the hands of the following local com- Insurance Co. of Indian- 
r of New Or.EANS, La., Feb. 10.—Local Hoo-Hoo mittee on arrangements: — apolis, Ind. F 
who are planning a banquet and concatenation to be ge L. Se ee aan oe Anton pend : asec 
o in held on the night of Wednesday, Feb, 26. W. A.  nicke, treasurer; Frank Cleveland, secretary; John = : : 
} are Priddie, Snark of the Universe, and E. D. Tennant, A. Dahiman, William F, Kichfeldt, W. H. Pip- 2 The Pennsylvania Lumbermens E 
secretary-treasurer of the order, will be here and korn, W. G. Williams, M. G. Winters, Oswald H. Mutual Fire Insurance Co 5 
' be- it is expected that other members of the Supreme Allbright and John W. Diercksmeier. of Philadelphia, Pa. = 
} de- Nine will attend the Southern Pine Association’s , reg a hale a pe a as oe = 
n as annual, Feb. 25 to 26, and so be eligible to share vJ0%n HK. Wiggins, Philadelphia, president; Charles ; 
ager the honors with Messrs. Priddie and Tennant at W. Bernhardt, Atlanta, Ga., first vice-president; The Central Manufacturers Mutual 
an of the Hoo-Hoo function. R. A. Maclauchlan, Vice- ©- A. Dubel, Sioux City, Iowa, second vice-presi- Insurance Co. of Van Wert, 
solve gerent Snark, will announce the committee to or- dent; B. M. Freeman, Columbus, Ohio, treasurer; Ohio. 
ganize the entertainment at a luncheon of local Charles E. Smith, Philadelphia, secretary. J. P. 
Hoo-Hoo next Thursday. Cullen, Janesville, represents Wisconsin on the 
| board of directors. 
| for EIGHT KITTENS SEE THE LIGHT BUILDERS’ EXCHANGE ANNUAL Write for Details 
scon- Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 11.—Reports have been MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 11.—Determination to 
held received by Secretary-Treasurer E. D. Tennant of make 1919 the banner year in the building trades 
1 20, Hoo-Hoo of successful concatenations at Keokuk, was the keynote of the annual of the Memphis 
mery Iowa, in connection with the annual convention of Builders’ Exchange, held at the Chamber of Com- —— —= 
cord- the Southeastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- merce last night. Members of the exchange plan 
je Tre- cation at Keokuk on Feb. 5 and 6 and at Tusca- to face reconstruction problems in a spirit of firm- ~ : M 
loosa, Ala., Feb. 3. At Keokuk the officers were: ness and justice, and adopted resolutions to that re rotection 
+* ilies Woo tice tart A ok. G. Field : 
n Senior Hoo-Hoo—Mark Anson. . G. Field, secretary, was elected one of the 
gy Minn Williaa Bie delegates to the national convention of builders’ Sprinkler Systems 
oa Serivenoter—R, J. Reaney. ee ” ak one Feb, 24-27. 
SS a rock—C » tin. ’ 4 2 1leete ieer ra i a . . . 
r durdon 1, ; engler artin me. newly elected officers were installed as fol Earn their cost quickly in 
Custocatian—J. Noxon. wy i i 
ee Arcanoper—B, Dd. Tennant. oe Z. Thomas. Wood Working Industries 
neal and the candidates were Second vice president init Cheat, We carry the cost of in- 
F. J. Ward, manager Spahn & Rose Lumber Co., Du- Treasurer—J. W. amson. : 
utual buque; A. J. Finch, assistant manager T. H. Henry The 1 P , stalling. 
Lumber & Coal Co., Belle Plaine; George T. Higgins, uese gentlemen served during the preceding Th a 
secre- sales manager Lothman Cypress Co., St. Louis, Mo.; year, with the exception of Mr. Chears. € saving in insurance pre- 
Lufac- Clyde J. Dimick, Dimick & Green, Winfield. miums pays the bill. 
paker. At Tuscaloosa, the officers were: F 
Sales- Snark—George W. Phalin, CAIRO LUMBERMEN’S CLUB TO MEET Does your plant and business 
a Tunlor 4 amt p. eunk CaiKo, Inu., Feb. 10.—The annual meeting of need the protection? 
g Bojum—R. V. Elledge. the Cairo Lumbermen’s Club will be held on Feb. 
—_ pee 2. Dit ise 27 in the Mutt and Jeff Room of the Halliday Write Us. 
wau-  orplal mage Gb yal i lee take Hotel here and it is expected that an excellent 
: Custocatian—A. J. McEachern. ey. . 
which Areanoper-—J. D” Blocker. _ program will be carried out. Officers for the new GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 
. urdon—John W. Blanks. year will be elected and a luncheon and a smoker 926 Manhattan Bldg. CHICAGO 
is the The candidates, all of Tuscaloosa, follow: will be features of the occasion. P. T. Langan, _ 
n_and Sherman G. Carkhuff, secretary-treasurer Tuscaloosa Veteran lumberman of this city and who is also 
ee Lauber Co. ; Francis e. Hateb, president Tuscalocss president of the club, has been one of the pillars in 
f on er ¢ is tle sh, be eeper Coker ‘ swat: P aint . 
“ a lamer ra P tubes: John Albest oh puentbent boosting the organization and helping to hold the 
atch, Massa Lumber Co. lumbermen together for business and pleasure. 
| Wis- Mr. Langan left early this week for Chicago to R A 0 
it and BUILDERS’ EXCHANGES TO MEET attend the annual convention of the Illinois Lum- 
N. = Muwavxes, Wis., Feb. 12.—The eighth annual ber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association at 
south: 7 ; eee a . se d als is a consts attend r : 
Retail convention of the National Association of Builders’ nee ees pe ¥ pee a mgr taee sand. The Lumber Business Was In 
U ; * - : ; : - 85 ‘ all possible for him to attend. 
Smith, Exchanges will hold its sessions in the Wisconsin ; “ie S s this A 
‘irman Hatel Feb. 24, 25, 26 and 27. There will be no Its Infancy—So was this As- 
-onsi exhibits. An attendance of 1,000 men and women ere 
consin ; 
yw an interested in all branches of the building industry BUYS ALL STOCK OF COMPANY sociation. 
tion.’ 8 expected. Building of all kinds will be urged Kinston, N. C., Feb. 10.—Lovit Hines, one of — ak 
asked ut the. meeting, especially the construction of com- the owners of Hines Bros. Lumber Co. which is a The Lumber Trade Has Taken 
alk an munity homes by large employers of labor. It will large manufacturer of North Carolina pine here, r : . : ak we 
vill be Pd pointed out that in Milwaukee alone between has purchased the stock of the other members of W onderful Stri des We 
0,000,000 and $25,000,000 will be spent for the company, paying $120,000 to John T. and ave Kept Apace 
we ilding by private interests and $5,000,000 for Henry CG. Riley of Philadelphia for 1,000 shares Have Kept Apace. 
y sins public works. A campaign to begin building imme- and $54,000 to W. T. Hines of Kinston for 450 — Lamber 
sol. for liately will be advocated in order to furnish em- shares. This gives Lovit Hines ownership of the PC ke P Rati 
nations ployment for returned soldiers and sailors. Among entire 2,000 shares of stock in the enterprise, which ollections ngs 
n re- _ scheduled to speak at the convention are F. G. Pog hundreds of - in ee ae 0 
: er, now in the service of the Government but the logging woods of this section. e will take ’ 
Pe formerly president of the American Construction two sons, Harvey C. and Phil Hines, into the busi- THE LUMBERMEN'S CREDIT ASS’N 
aul Publishing Co., and Herman L. Ekern, former com- ness, which will remain under his management. The CHICAGO oe, 308 NEW YORK 
missioner of insurance, whose subject will be firm will continue to use the name of the Hines 
uilding Trade Insurance.’’ Plans for the meet- Bros. Lumber Co. 
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Do You Want @ 
Farmer Trade? 


you can get it by selling OK 
Products. They have a high 


reputation and an established demand 
among farmers. They supply a real need on al- 
most every farm. They increase farmer’s profits. 


Sun-Lite Windows 


—#insure sunshine and sanitary 
conditions in hog houses—that 
means larger and healthier hogs 
—smaller losses in little pigs— 
bigger profits. 

Easily and quickly in- 
stalled in old houses or 
built into new ones. Made 
with a galvanized iron wf be 
frame and a four inch flash- ype", FT Cl ‘. 
ing on all sides; absolutely 0 a 
watertight; last a lifetime. , i ae 
The glass is held firmly L a 
with copper clips, protected 
with wire screen. Made in five styles—station- 
ary and ventilating. 


(GY Cupolas 


—the most efficient barn and dairy house ven- 
tilating system. Giving satisfac- 
tion on thousands of farms. Heavy 
galvanized steel construction, 
shipped ready to install, easy to 
erect; absolutely bird, storm, rust 
and rot proof; neat in appearance. 


Write for our agency propo- 
sition and our plan for helping 


dealers sell OK Products. 


p03 FLOYD AVENUE 
SIOUX CITY. IOWA 


Phillip Bernard’ Company. 








Replenishing 
Retail Stocks 


in anticipation of a good Spring business is 
right now the important thing for dealers. 


OUR MIXED.  ?ffersyou an op- 


portunity at all 


CAR SERVICE times to order 


the items you need most without overstocking. 
Try us on all grades and thicknesses of 


Hemlock, White Pine, Norway, 
Maple, Beech or Birch 


We can work stock to size on short notice and 
insure you high grade planer work 


The Stearns Salt & Lumber Co. 





LUDINGTON, MICH. 








WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 
WARREN, PA. 
penors Params pace GRAND PRIZE 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tory capacity S800 Axes & 1 cols 





Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala., U.S.A. 
Cable Address, “PAJONES, Mobile” 
All leading Codes used 


Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 














Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 4, ser! 


by subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their 
views on the best way to handle the accounts of a retail 
lumber business. These letters offer many excellent 
ideas, and it will well repay any retail lumber dealer to 
read them carefully. Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


d 
, Publisher 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicage 


DEVELOPMENTS IN THE MOTOR TRUCK FIELD 





Practical Method of Eliminating Abrasive Impurities Needed —Woodenware 
Concern Finds Trucks Indispensable in Its Logging Operations 


PLANK ROADS FOR LOGGING TRUCKS 


The plank roads used to a considerable extent in 
the Pacific Northwest to facilitate getting out airplane 
spruce, regarding which inquiry has been made, were 
described in detail in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of 
March 16, 1918. 

Two types of construction were used. In one the 
planks are placed crosswise, while the other, known as 
the “fore and aft” type, calls for longitudinal plank- 
ing. For the former, 8-foot planks were used at first, 
supported by stringers placed under the lines that the 
wheel treads would follow. This did not allow much 
margin of safety, so 10-foot planking was tried. On 
this wider roadbed, however, the drivers did not keep 
over the stringers, and this greatly increased the cost 
of maintaining the roads. To overcome this the stand- 
ard width was again placed at 8 feet for tangents and 
the ‘‘fore and aft’’ design was improved and used on all 
grades of less than 4 percent. Where grades are 
steeper cross planking is considered necessary, to avoid 
slipping in wet weather. 

What is considered a great improvement in the 
“fore and aft’ construction was effected by putting 
guard rails in the center at the inner edges of the 
plank tracks, where they could be cross-braced. This 
was found to constitute a very safe type of construc- 
tion, strong and stable, and does not require as many 
planks as the crosswise type. The guard rails must not 
extend more than 6 inches above the plank, so that 
they will clear the brake rims of the trucks. The 
turnouts are put in every 500 feet on tangents, and on 
all curves that do not admit of a clear view to the 
next turn. 


~~ 


LOGGING FACILITATED BY TRUCKS 
The accompanying illustration shows one of the two 
3%-ton Indiana trucks operated by the White Wood 
Products Co., manufacturer 


and while road dust is not so good an abrasive gg 
emery dust it is not entirely lacking in abrasive 
qualities, 

Motor truck design has up to this time almost 
entirely ignored these facts. In farm tractor design 
it has been necessary to recognize them because of the 
much heavier dust stirred up in working on cultivateg 
soils, and most tractors are now fitted with air 
purifiers which whirl the dust out of the intake op 
the well-known cyclone principle familiar in blower 
installations. It is often found useful in addition to 
filter the air thru muslin and in some designs the 
air is also washed with water, altho in such designs 
it is found that in practice the filling of the water 
pan is often neglected. 

Motor truck operators will probably lengthen the 
useful life of trucks by giving some consideration 
to this matter and if they will devise some form of 
filter of sufficiently large capacity for the air intake 
they will undoubtedly find as an immediate effect that 
carbon deposits are reduced, and in addition the entire 
motor will have more effective lubrication and legs 
wear. 


CONSERVING TIRE MILEAGE 


Some useful advice to truck owners and operators 
is given by R. 8S. Wilson, manager of the solid tire 
department of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., who 
says: 

Running truck tires at excessive speeds is a common 
fault among truck drivers. The effect is the same as 
running them over rough roads, for speeding magnifies 
every irregularity. The tires absorb the shocks when 
the truck is operated at the recommended rate 
of speed, but increasing the speed greatly in- 
ceases the force of the shocks. For instance, 
doubling the speed makes the force of these 
shocks four times as great. When you consider 





of turned wooden wares, 
Crothersville, Ind. These 
trucks are used for bringing 
logs from the woods to the 
plant, the hauls ranging 
from five to twelve miles. 
The road conditions are de 
seribed as “only fair,” ordi- 
nary dirt roads predominat- 
ing, with a small percentage 
of macadamized — surface, 
The trucks, nevertheless, 
have performed excellent 
service, except in very wet 
weather. They carry ap- 
proximately 1,200 to 1,500 
feet of logs to the load, and 
on the twelve-mile haul they 
usually make two trips a 
day. President H.  B. 
White, of the company, says 
that while from the actual 
operating standpoint they 
may not be very much 
cheaper than horses, in 
view of the greater quan- 
tity of logs that can be moved, the saving of storage 
room and elimination of feed bills, the investment 
has been a very satisfaetory one, and that the com- 
pany would not undertake to do without the equipment. 
The trucks have been equipped with self loaders, of 
the company’s own devising, made to its special order, 
which have worked very satisfactorily. 





GAS MASKS FOR THE MOTOR TRUCK 


Back in the days when there really was such a thing 
as a one-cylinder automobile engine that particular 
design was sometimes slangily described as a “one- 
lunger.” That particular slang scored the bull’s-eye 
of truth, because the amount of air which is breathed 
by a gasoline engine in the course of its day’s work is 
much greater per horsepower than that required per 
horsepower for any animal source of power. It is 
recognized that human beings and even animals are 
entitled to have reasonably pure air to breathe but 
the needs of the gasoline engine in this respect too 
often have been disregarded. 

It is true that the motor truck engine can not be 
poisoned with smoke or deleterious gases in the air 
which it breathes. It needs its due proportion of 
oxygen in that air, and if that is present it is immate- 
rial whether the rest consist of nitrogen alone or in 
association with carbon dioxide or other contam- 
inations. 

When it comes to mechanical impurities in the air, 
however, the case is different. A motor truck pounding 
over a dusty highway stirs up a good deal of dust, and 
while this is of course at its maximum in the eddy 
currents behind the truck, nevertheless the carbureter 
sucks in a good deal of it. Most of this road dust is 
of course inorganic and incombustible. It goes directly 
into the cylinders and much of it goes thru into the 
exhaust at once. A considerable proportion, however, 
remains entrapped in the lubricating oil of the cylinder 
walls or forms deposits with tar and carbon on the 
piston head, valves and interior of the compression 
chamber. These are usually regarded as carbon de- 
posits to be scraped out when the engine is cleaned but 
are really in large proportion silica, which means sand, 
In other words, the dust which the engine inhales 
materially increases the so-called carbon deposits and 
also acts as an abrasive on all the interior wearing 
surfaces. Oil is a good lubricant, but when a little 
emery powder is mixed with it it becomes an abrasive, 


WOODENWARE CONCERN FINDS TRUCKS INDISPENSABLE 


the shocks a truck tire must absorb when driven 
carefully you can understand how the tire is taxed 
beyond its limit of power to absorb when driven at 
excessive speed. 

There is no form of truck tire abuse which is more 
expensive than speeding. If a man set out to ruin a 
set of truck tires he could not find a quicker way than 
to run the truck heavily loaded, at excessive speed. 
This is a sure way to destroy tires, and yet we see it 
almost daily. In the first place, there is the danger 
that the centrifugal force in a swift moving tire will 
tear the soft rubber from its base and generate a heat 
that will cause the rubber to deteriorate. No matter 
how great the cushioning qualities of the rubber, the 
tire does not have time to accommodate itself to the 
irregularities of the road, and the destructive jolting 
caused will be very costly. An expensive truck can 
very soon be jarred out of commission by speeding. It 
is surprising how. the mileage of a truck tire can be 
increased by a little care. 


THE THIRD LINK IN TRANSPORTATION 


The motor truck is designated the “third link in 
transportation service’ by H. P. Branstetter, local 
Kissel distributer, who proceeds to point out that 
while rail and water transportation may be developed 
to the highest possible point of efficiency, neither can 
serve the man who is located ten miles away. His 
product must be brought to the railroad or dock over 
the highways or streets before it can be loaded fot 
transportation overland or overseas. Almost 100 per 
cent of the freight carried either by rail or water must 
first be transported some distance by other means, and 
it must again be transported some distance at the other 
end to make delivery. With motor trucks merchandise 
is loaded at one door and unloaded at another door, 
saving a good deal of handling and much delay 48 
well as depreciation in value of perishable products. 
These problems of transportation have been receiving 
considerable study and the motor truck manufacturer, 
salesman and dealer of today are transportation 
experts; in other words, they sell “transportation 
service” rather than a mere piece of machinery. 


ALONG with the rapidly increasing use of big pneu 
matic tires has grown a demand on the part of vulcan- 
izers for information concerning methods of repairing 
them, in response to which the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron, Ohio, is adding to its tire repair school & 
special course in the repair of these tires. 
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BETWEEN TRAINS 


OmaAHA, NeEs., Feb. 7.—The circulation man- 
ager got a feather in his eye and this morning, 
as we were pulling into Omaha, stuck his head 
out of lower 7 and inquired: 

‘‘How many hours late are we? It’s been 
snowing like the very devil all night.’’ 

We removed the feather and spring returned. 

Lovely weather we’re having, isn’t it? Of 
course, you can’t tell what it may be a day or 
two from now, but at present the birds are sing- 
ing in the treeses and all Nature smiles, smiles, 
smiles. Last year at this time we were digging 
out and stomping around trying to find the roof 
of the woodshed, but this year at this time we 
have/a desire to go out and plant onions. Febru- 
ary came in like a lamb and, of course, may go 
out like a suffragette. Nevertheless, it has been 
the longest thaw we have had since August. 

In our travels lately we have run into a num- 
ber of sprinklered hotels. There is the Wood- 
ruff Inn in Joliet, and the Rome here in Omaha. 
It is a fire prevention precaution and we are in 
favor of it. But nevertheless when you wake up 
in the middle of the night ‘‘and you’re lyin’ 
there, with nothin’ to do, just a lookin’ at the 
roof,’’ as Harry Lauder says, and suddenly be- 
hold a sprinkler head staring you in the eye it 
gives you an odd sensation. You wonder if 
there is any danger of that thing letting loose 
during the night. You decide to sleep in your 
raincoat hereafter instead of your blessed pa- 
jamas. And then you decide that is unneces- 
sary, as there would have to be a fire to en- 
courage the sprinkler, and the fire would tickle 
your toes long before the sprinkler would douse 
your head. We have only one suggestion to 
make in re the sprinkler system in hotels: Why 
not connect it up some way with the call list and, 
when a salesman left a 5:30 call to catch a 5:40 
train, instead of depending on the phone why not 
squirt in his eye? We remember that Dad used 
some such system as that, with great success. 

The twenty-ninth annual convention of the 
Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association was held 
here today and yesterday. There was a large 
and well behaved attendance, many of those pres- 
ent also attending the sessions and listening to the 
program, There was considerable discussion re- 
garding building of various kinds and the conven- 
tion went on record as in favor of it. 

H. R. Isherwood, former retail lumberman at 
Sturgeon Bay, Wis., but now of the lumber in- 
dustry at large, and Jim Moorehead, of Kansas 
City, retail lumberman at Lexington, Mo., and 
also now at large, both suggested to the as- 
sembled boardsellers that, if they wanted a 
building boom in their town, it was up to them 
to lay the fuse. Both suggested that the retail 
lumberman get up a party and invite the butcher, 
the baker and the candlestick maker, but es- 
pecially the real estate man, the hardware man, 
the carpenter, the contractor, the paperhanger, 
and all the other fellows who follow along after 
a load of lumber and take the cream. At this 
party the lumberman would show the hardware 
man that if the yard didn’t sell any lumber 
there wouldn’t be much of a market for nails, 
and the paperhanger that you have to have 
walls on which to hang paper, and the plasterer 
that you have to have lath to which to stick 
plaster ete. and so on ad infin. Even the furni- 
ture man might be made to see that the more 
houses the more dining-room tables, and the dry- 
goods man the more dining-room tables the more 
table linen. In fact, there isn’t a man in town 
who isn’t interested in seeing to it that the lum- 
berman sells his lumber. But, alas, in many 
towns not a single dealer is doing a thing to 
promote the sale of lumber—not even the lum- 
ber dealer. 

I’. A. Good, of Cowles, Neb., who two years 
ago offered a resolution endorsing the principle 
of trade acceptances and withdrew it to avoid 
a schism, whatever that is, reintroduced the 
measure and left us forever indebted to him for 
an hour of fervid oratory pro and con and in the 
middle. Mr. Aspegren, of Lincoln, who thinks 
what is sauce for the goose ought also to be sauce 
for the farmer, thought if the dealer gives trade 
acceptances to the millman he ought to take them 
from the customer, and said so. Mr. Good, on 
the other hand, in fact on both hands, demon- 
strated that the trade acceptance has come to 
Stay, and said if the Nebraska dealers didn’t 
endorse it pretty soon they would be so far be- 
hind the procession that they couldn’t even 
hear the ecalliope, or words to that effect. He 
said to wait until next year to do it would be 
like introducing a resolution now to win the 


war, said war having been won, as you may 
have seen by the papers. 

In the general shufile someone wanted to know 
what would become of the long cherished and 
much abused cash discount. The dealers even- 
tually decided to reserve all their rights and let 
the manufacturer have what was left. So 
brother William offered an amendment, which 
Mr. Good graciously accepted, saying that the 
trade acceptance was all right but the manufae- 
turer would have to give the usual 2 percent ten 
days, or five days or whatever it is, and then 
take a trade acceptance for 98 percent. 

A lot was said about coal at this convention, 
as many of the men present, not having trouble 
enough with lumber, also handle coal. Harry 
Laird, of Minneapolis, Minn., a coal association 
secretary, in his address said that we had got 
thru this winter pretty well, but was inelined 
to thank Providence rather than the Fuel Ad- 
ministration. Whereupon State Fuel Adminis- 
trator Kennedy on the following day declared 
that the Fuel Administration was all ready with 
abundant coal in ease Providence fell down on 
the job. This left it a tie between Providence 
and the Fuel Administration, and there seems 
nothing to do but to adopt a resolution thanking 
both. 

Speaking of our many and numerous adminis- 
trations, the Railroad Administration also came 
in for attention. -Mr. McAdoo has retired but 
his Railroad Administration goes marching on. 
It will be recalled by some that the Railroad 
Administration issued an order that if you 
wanted an industrial track laid so you could 
supply the railroad with a little freight busi- 
ness you would have to pay for it yourself and 
keep it up. Now, as many of the retail lumber- 
men are already supporting families and Fords 
this looks like a burden that the white man 
hadn’t figured on. Nobody seems to know, as a 
matter of fact, just what Order No. 15 does mean, 
and least of all the fellows who issued it. So it 
was decided to go slow in signing any contracts 
to build railroads for the railroads. If this thing 
keeps up we may soon be hauling our lumber 
from Mississippi or Washington by wagon. 

The wholesale lumbermen of Omaha in an un- 
ostentatious way furnished the visiting lumber- 
men with a lot of entertainment, including a 
theater party, at which two agile gymnasts 
showed us how to handle a customer, the best 
method being to grab him by the wrists, throw 
him over a chair and smile all the while. This 
is somewhat different from the method advocated 
at the convention by Dr. Krebs. Stanley advo- 
cates the use of the power of suggestion, but the 
dickens of that is that while you are suggesting 
to the farmer that he buy a few hundred feet 
of lumber to build a cornerib the farmer is 
likely to pull some of this power of suggestion 
himself and suggest that you cut the price $2 a 
thousand. 

Be that as it may, the Nebraska convention 
was considerable of a success, the only difficulty 
being in shooing the members into the meeting. 
They stick to the lobby like flies to a dining- 
room. Someone has proposed that the meetings 
be held in the lobby but, if they were, probably 
most of the salesmen and many of the dealers 
would gather in the convention hall, or take 
refuge in the basement. Holding a convention 
is a very simple matter; but holding a conven- 
tion audience is another thing again. 


RANDOM 

If lumber got cheaper than it is people would 
wait for it to get as cheap as it was. 

The man without a country is only a little 
worse off than the man without a home. 

We hope to see everybody in Milwaukee next 
week—except, of course, Victor Berger. 

The relations between capital and labor seem 
to be causing about as much trouble as relations 
generally do. 

You may not care for the other man’s opinion 
of you, and you certainly would not if you knew 
what it is. 

About the greatest joy in a trade newspaper 
man’s life is taking up the slack in the list of 
coming conventions. 

Women are great home lovers, and the home 
they generally love is some home that is a little 
bit fancier than their own. 

The man who runs a little ad which says 
‘¢John Smith, Lumber and Coal’’ will ge: just 
as much good out of it as that other little ad he 
will get-sometime that starts off with the words 
‘*Here lies.’’ 








SALE OF 


Pulpwood Lands 


in Northern Ontario 


The Lake Superior Corporation and 
Algoma Eastern Railway Company 
are open to negotiate for the dis- 
posal of certain lands 


Approximately 682,000 Acres 


situated for the most. part in that section 
of Northern Ontario known as the Clay 
Belt, and comprising the Townships of 
Storey, Langemarck, Dowsley, Nassau, 
Shetland, Staunton, Orkney, Magladery, 
Caithness, Rykert, Doherty, Whigham, 
Coppell, Newton, Dale, McOwen, Frater. 


The lands in question are accessible to 
the Algoma Central, Trans-Continental, 
Canadian Northern, and Canadian Pacific 
Railways, and should be of particular in- 
terest to pulp and paper makers, also to 
settlers, in view of their agricultural 
possibilities. 

General information will be furnished and plans 
exhibited at the office of Mr. Alex. Taylor, secre- 
tary of the Lake Superior Corporation, 1428 Bank 
of Hamilton Building, Toronto, or at the office of 
Mr. G. A. Montgomery, vice-president of the 


Algoma Eastern Railway Company, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ont. 


Timber 


Large and Small 
Tracts of B. C. Timber 








For 
Sale 


Our extensive holdings and 
files of data enable us to pre- 
sent an attractive proposition 
to any prospective purchaser. 


Any information regarding 
B. C. timber will be cheerfully 


sent on request. 





Manufacturers and Shippers 
Fir and Cedar Lumber and Shingles 


Exporters Ship Charterers 











GILBERT NELSON @& CO. 
Public Accountants 


501-603 LUMBER EXCHANGE BUILDING 


CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE MAJESTIC 7962 














CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


Reduces to board measure lumber, 
scantling, square timber and saw 
logs. Morocco $8, cloth $2, postpaid. 


431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG, CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


WHITE PINE 


Our Silver White Pine is a real Cork Pine substi- 
tute for planing Mill and Pattern Work, Etc. 


At our various mill connections we own and 
carry large stock of 


Idaho White Pine. 
CaliforniaWhite Pine also SugarPine. 
Michigan and Minn. White Pine. 


Al 
YELLOW PINE and HARDWOODS. 


Our new mill at Lenox, Ky., is now operating. 
Also our new mill at Florala, Ala. and Paxton, Fla. 


White Pine 


LONG and SHORT LEAF 


ALSO + Yellow Pine 
WM. SCHUETTE & CO. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 














IDAHO 





OREGON STOCKS 











Su 


West Penn Lumber Co. : 


Wholesale Lumber 
WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 











[SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








The general outlook is encouraging, altho it can not 
be said that the sash, door and millwork plants are 
normally busy. Actual building, tho on a limited 
scale as yet, has started in some cities, hastened no 
doubt by the mild weather, which also is favorable for 
repair work. Home building campaigns are being ac- 
tively promoted in many cities and communities. The 
united effort put forth in this movement can scarcely 
help but result in a greatly increased volume of build- 
ing during the coming season. Reports of building per- 
mits issued thus far this month are encouraging and 
indicate that a fair volume of construction is planned 
for the next few months, tho it may not reach the pre- 
-war level for a considerable period. When the dead- 
lock is broken, however, a steady increase may be ex- 
pected. Stocks of sash, doors and all kinds of wood- 
work are very low, both with the retailers and the 
wholesale distributers. Mills are accumulating fair 
stocks of regular sizes and patterns in anticipation of 
the spring demand, so as to increase their facilities for 
handling the special orders that are expected later. 

All materials continue high. An advance of $1 on 
white pine shop at the California mills was reported 
last week. The window glass market continues firm. A 
large order was recently placed by the French Com- 
mission for reconstruction purposes, which will, no 
doubt, soon be followed by others. ‘This outlet, to- 
gether with increased domestic demand, will certainly 
preclude any decline in prices in the near future, as 
the plants will be taxed to capacity to meet demands. 

The Minneapolis and St. Paul (Minn.) factories are 
still running light. There is not much demand for 
stock sizes, and manufacturers are not inclined to pile 
up product until the business is in sight. Some special 
work is coming in, as the mild weather has given a 
start to many building projects planned for the spring, 
bringing in business earlier than usual. The country 
trade is holding back to see what the demand will be, 
and it is hard to get any idea of the extent of pros- 
pective spring building in the rural districts. 

Activities in Cincinnati (Ohio) and vicinity are 
maintained at about the volume of the first month of 
the year, but manufacturers report more inquiries, a 
few more bookings, and prospects that some of the 


large builders will soon send in specifications on spring 
work. The report for the first week of February indi- 
cates that permits for new buildings this month will 
exceed those in January to the same extent that that 
month surpassed December. Most of the factory ac- 
tivities are upon materials for large city structures 
just put on the market and architects are projecting 
other large contracts that will develop before any 
amount of suburban and dwelling operations can be 
started. While improvement is slow, it is satisfac- 
tory, because it is felt that it will prove more stable. 

The Baltimore (Md.) sash and door trade is in a 

waiting attitude. The movement to resume building 
has as yet made very little headway, contractors tak- 
ing the view that the prices of materials may later be 
lower and that the present cost of building operations 
is too high to insure success. Meanwhile those con- 
tractors who had the courage to put up houses have 
experienced no difficulty in getting the advanced fig- 
ures asked for the property. It may be that the end 
of the period of high prices has been reached and that 
in the future new houses will have to be offered at 
lower figures to prove as attractive as they have been. 
The outlook for spring is regarded as good, but for 
the present decided quiet prevails, with the demand 
for sash and doors held down to small proportions, 
tho the range of prices is unchanged. 
“The door factories at Buffalo, N. Y., are getting 
more business this month than in January, but there 
is not enough business to go around and prices are be- 
ing shaded in order to meet competition. The mills 
hope that next month will tell a more satisfactory 
story, for much work is being held back. Mild weather 
has not yet inspired greater activity on the part of 
builders. 

Business is fair at the San Francisco sash and mill- 
work plants. At the door factories in the bay and 
peninsula section activities are about normal. Altho 
the white and sugar pine sawmills are closed for the 
winter the manufacturing departments are running 
steadily. The demand for door stock and open sash 
is quiet. There is a good demand for shook and prices 
are well maintained. Moldings are up on a good 
eastern demand. Shop lumber is getting scarce and 
the price holds firm. 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 
a0 


priceson BOX LUMBER 


Cypress, Hemlock, Spruce and White Pine 








B. W. Cross Lumber Co. pit,Sitndi Ba. 








PHILADELPHIA 





William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 
1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 
—Manufacturers and Wholesalers— 
SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 


LONG and SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 


ine "® North Carolina Pine 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


FRAMING, ROOFERS AND FACTORY 
FLOORING A SPECIALTY 


Hallowell & Souder, pu tBEt Hix: pa. 

















Remember 
inoue . 
Our Southern buyer personally inspects our 
shipments in 
Longleaf and Shortleaf 


YELLOW PINE 


All up-to-grade stock with quick service. 


OWEN M. BRUNER COMPANY 
Wholesale Lumber Merchants 








Colonial Trust Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








THE WOODS Contains the best work of ‘The Lumber- 


an Poet,” including ‘“‘TODAY,” just 
By Douglas Malioch pow America’s most widely quoted poem. 
No lumberman’s library is complete without one, Price, postpaid, $1. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 





RECENT HAPPENINGS IN THE INLAND EMPIRE 


Lumber Wages Not to Be Reduced 


SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 8.—The Fidelity Lumber Co., 
of Newport, Wash., which is one of the T. J. Humbird 
interests, will operate this year with an increase of 
25 percent in the crew. ‘We shall add planing mill 
and shipping crews and shall work on an 8-hour basis,” 
said Mr. Humbird. “We did no shipping from there 
last year. We shall install no new machinery, but 
shall add men to the forces.” 

“We want to keep wages at the present level, even 
if the price of living comes down,” said J. J. Pugh, 
president of the Russell-Pugh Lumber Co., of Harrison, 
while in Spokane on a short business trip. “I do not 
expect lumber to raise in price to any appreciable ex- 
tent and I do not expect it to fall. The market will, 
in my opinion, remain steady. I am looking forward 
to a fine season in the lumber business in my locality.” 

Capt. E. D. Birkholz, division manager of the Loyal 
Legion of Loggers and Lumbermen, with headquarters 
in Spokane, said today: “There is no reduction in 
wages contemplated in the Loyal Legion of Loggers 
and Lumbermen. 

“In the reorganization of the ‘Four L’s’ we re- 
tained the old maximum wage set during the war but 
removed absolutely the maximum limitation which 
during the war prevented one employer paying more 
than another and thereby attracting away from him 
his labor and rendering the labor market unstable. 
There now is no limit on what an employer may pay 
his employe, but there is a limit set on how much lower 
he may pay.” 

J. P. MeGoldrick, president of the McGoldrick Lum- 
ber Co., confirmed the statement that no reduction in 
wages for lumbermen or mill workers is contemplated. 
“I cannot speak for the individual owners or plants 
not affiliated with the ‘Four L’s,’” said he, “but the 
attitude of our organization is that because of the 
high cost of living there will be no reduction in wages. 
That is in spite of the fact that there is already a 
downward tendency in the cost of living. 

“Should economic conditions arise in the future 
which cause a downward revision of prices all along 
the line it may be necessary to reduce wages some- 
what, but such a downward revision can not take place 
in a plant governed by the ‘Four L’s’ unless the men 
themselves vote it.” 

The Pacific Coast Motors Transportation Co. has 
opened an office at 8S. 110 Post Street. It expects to 
have six auto trucks ready for service within thirty 
days and will be prepared to contract for heavy haul- 
ing, such as lumber, cordwood or gravel. 

Quotations on lumber which will encourage construc- 
tion of frame buildings om an extensive scale the com- 
ing spring and summer, at the same time allowing 
most of the mills a reasonable profit on their business, 
is predicted by A. MacCuaig, manager of the Exchange 
Lumber Co. “The lumber market is stable,” he de- 
clared. “I expect neither an advance nor a decline 
in the near future. The price of lumber to the con- 
sumer is comparatively low, making it an advantageous 
building material at this time. The increase in prices 
of lumber has been less than almost all other products 
of the nation.” ‘ 


Foresters Plan Season’s Work 


MISSOULA, Monr., Feb. 8.—Twenty-five forest super- 
visors, each representing a unit in District No. 1 of 


the Forest Service, will meet in conference at Missoula 
Feb. 10 for a four-days’ session. This will be the first 
district session of the supervisors since January, 1917. 

Additional appropriations recommended in Congress 
for fire fighting purposes in District No. 1 will permit 
the doubling of forces, according to information re- 
ceived by District Forester R. H. Rutledge. With from 
1,200 to 1,500 men on duty during the fire season, 
which extends from June 15 until late in September, 
the hazard will be reduced 50 percent in 1919. 

Mr. Rutledge and Assistant District Forester Glenn 
Smith are preparing an itinerary for the annual allot- 
ment trip thru the district, during which they will 
map out the work of the service in Montana and 
northern Idaho for the entire year, allotting men and 
money to each unit as found necessary. They will 
leave Missoula Feb. 16 and it is presumed the trip 
will last thirty-three days. One million dollars will 
be allowed among the twenty-five units for use in the 
various operations during the year. 


Much Building in Progress 


WENATCHEE, WASH., Feb. 8.—Never before at this 
time of year has there been as much building in prog- 
ress as at present. The unusually mild winter 
has made it possible to carry on work of this character 
practically all the time. The first unit of the Asbesto- 
mine company’s factory has been built in the middle of 
winter, the new machine shop of E. T. Pybus is nearing 
completion and work is progressing rapidly on the 
foundation for the new cleaning plant being built by 
Contractor L. .H. Corle for F. T. Nancekivell. 

Plans are being completed for several important 
building projects which will make the year 1919 a 
notable one in the building annals of Wenatchee. 

Manager 8S, A. Ewing, of the Wenatchee Woodwork- 
ing mill, has completed plans for rebuilding his plant, 
recently burned. New machinery has been ordered. 


Many Building Permits Issued 


NAMPA, IDAHO, Feb. 8.—Building permits involving 
expenditures of more than $20,000 were taken out 
in January and building activity in progress involves 
a total expenditure of $90,000. The erection of 
many modern residences is planned within the next 
two months. Local building contractors estimate that 
the era of building scheduled for the city this year 
will amount to $50,000, several large business houses 
being included in their estimate. 


Wounded at Argonne Forest 


HARRISON, IDAHO, Feb. 8.—Albert Delucca and Dom- 
inie Delucca, logging contractors of Harrison, were 
both wounded in the battle of the Argonne Forest in 
France. Dominic Delucca is still overseas, but Albert 
is now in a hospital in New York. Both went overseas 
August 11 with the 40th Division and later were trans- 
ferred to the 28th Division. 


State Timber to Be Sold 


Boise, InaHo, Feb. 8.—Arrangements to sell State 
timber in the vicinity of Payette Lake will be made 
at once by the State land board, it is announced by 
H. A. Bergh, fire warden. This plan will reduce 
original appraisements about $100 a 40-acre tract in 
consideration of an agreement of the bidders to burn 
all waste. Selection of the timber will be made by a2 
expert of the University of Idaho forestry division. 
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TONNAGE REDISTRIBUTION IS URGED 


The uneven allotment of ocean freight space pre- 
yailing, which is said to have caused the loss of mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of orders to this country, is 
the subject of growing protest in exporting circles 
generally and has given rise to an urgent demand for 
a redistribution of vessels, Exporters engaged in the 
South American trade say that thru lack of anything 
approaching sufficient tonnage they are forced to turn 
over to competing nations or hold in abeyance thou- 
sands of dollars’ worth of business daily. On the other 
hand, shipping men concerned with other ocean trade 
routes express great disappointment because the recent 
reductions in freight rates have not tended substan- 
tially to stimulate the movement of foreign freight, 
and complain at what is termed a strong tendency 
among shippers to defer sending their freight forward 
until rates have become more stabilized. 

The Federal Shipping Board also comes in for much 
criticism for reducing freight rates to France, but 
failing to provide any vessels for this route on which 
the new rates can apply. ‘There is not one Govern- 
ment controlled vessel operating to France, it is 
pointed out, and shippers to French ports have avail- 
able for use only a few privately owned ships which 
charge anywhere from $50 to $60 a ton, instead of the 
$27.50 Government rate. The complainants say that 
this charge made by the only available vessels is not 
short of prohibitive and as a result of this condition 
orders worth millions have been lost to manufacturers 
of this country. 

The fact that operators of Government controlled 
vessels in a number of instances have complained that 
cargoes are not available to fill shipping space as 
rapidly as it is offered has led exporters to South 
America and France especially to call for a redistribu- 
tion of tonnage based on the respective needs of the 
various trade routes, which would result not only in 
increased trade for themselves and the country but 
also in a more efficient and a more evenly balanced 
operation of the merchant marine. 

Inequalities in rates recently established by the Ship- 
ping Board are charged by Pacific coast shippers also, 
who point out that the rate from Seattle to Calcutta, 
for example, has been fixed at $45 a ton, while that 
from New York to Calcutta and other Far Eastern 
ports had been placed at about $22 a ton, It is ex- 
pected that the Shipping Board will soon take up this 
matter of inequalities and remedy them in one way or 
another to the satisfaction of the export trade. 





ARRANGE FOR GREAT BELGIAN LOAN 


Arrangements have been concluded for the flotation 
in the United States of an initial loan of $50,000,000 
to Belgium, to assist that country in the purchase of 
reconstruction materials. The loan will be an accept- 
ance credit and the bills will be available for redis- 
count at the Federal Reserve banks. It is understood 
that negotiations have been handled by a syndicate 
composed of four large New York banks and banking 
firms. 

Leading banks in Belgium will draw the bills, which 
will be accepted by the syndicate of New York banks. 
The bills will be sold in this market and will run for 
one year, consisting of four instalments of three 
months each. The proceeds will be used to purchase 
in this country raw materials necessary for physical 
and industrial reconstruction. 

The rate of interest is not yet known, altho it is 
said to be at least 7 percent. 





BELGIAN RESTRICTIONS ARE REMOVED 


A cablegram from Consul Nasmith, at Brussels, Bel- 
gium, to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
states that the Belgian Government has now removed 
restrictions upon the importation into Belgium of all 
commodities other than food products, tobacco, wines, 
malt spirits, salt, shoes, clothing and articles of 
apparel, cloth, perfumery and similar products, and 
coal. Accordingly, lumber and building materials 
may now be imported into that country without 
restriction, 





PLAN TO REORGANIZE OCEAN RATES 


New OrvEANS, LA., Feb. 10.—An important move- 
ment toward the reorganization of ocean rates on 
lumber to both coastwise and transatlantic destina- 
tions has been inaugurated here on the initiative of 
the Federal Shipping Board. At the suggestion of 
shipping board officials, S. W. Weis, director of the 
board’s bureau of operations for the Gulf division, re- 
cently asked Chairman Moulton, of the New Orleans 
Joint traffic bureau, to have computed a schedule of 
ocean rates on lumber by way of preparation for the 
return to normal shipping conditions. Mr. Weis asked 
the Southern Pine Association to cojperate in the 
task. The association in its turn requested J. L. 
Dantzler and Hugh Smith, president and secretary- 
treasurer respectively of the Standard Export Lumber 
Co.; L. J. Folge, jr., manager for A. E. Hegewisch, 
export freight broker ; and Edward Nathan, of Nathan 
& Fettis, foreign freight forwarders and brokers, to 
Serve as a committee on the preparation of a tentative 
lumber rate schedule such as was desired. 

The committee, at its first meeting, decided that a 
compilation of pre-war rates to the various European 
and Atlantic coast ports should be made, to serve as a 
Suide, it being deemed advisable to maintain in a gen- 
eral way the pre-war rate relationships and differen- 
tials as between the various districts and ports. Ac- 
cordingly, information is now being collected regard- 
ing rates charged on actual pre-war shipments, to aid 


in preparation of the proposed readjustments. When 
that task is completed the committee will probably be 
able to submit its recommendations in a comparatively 
short time thereafter. They will be reviewed, it is 
understood, by Mr. Weis or his successor as director 
of the Gulf division and forwarded with the findings 
to the shipping board headquarters for final action. 
Even after the sweeping reductions announced some 
days ago, the rates on export and coastwise lumber 
shipments still range far above pre-war quotations and 
the peace time rate relationships and differentials have 
not been restored. The request for submission of tenta- 
tive rate schedules apparently means that the shipping 
board is looking into the future and planning ahead 
for the time when maritime traffic and rates can be 
restored to at least an approximation of the normal. 


_The gentlemen “selectively drafted” to serve on the 


Southern Pine Association’s committee are all experi- 
enced and thoroly familiar with export lumber condi- 
tions as they prevailed both before and during the 
war, 





INQUIRIES REGARDING BRITISH EMBARGO 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 10.—The State Department 
has addressed inquiries to the British Foreign Office 
respecting the British embargo, enforcement of which, 
it is feared by American business interests, will injuri- 
ously affect the export trade of the United States and 
possibly cripple some American industries. The note 
to the British Government does not take the form of a 
protest. Charges of discrimination against the United 
States have been lodged with the State Department, 
and it is to determine if these allegations are well 
founded that the Department has instituted an inquiry. 

It was learned also today that the State Department 
has inquired of France in regard to the cartels which 
have been created by the French Government, thru 
which that Government will control the purchase of 
materials in the United States to be used in French 
reconstruction work, 

There is extreme doubt here whether the British 
embargo situation can be remedied, unless discrimina- 
tion is proved. It was recalled in well informed 
quarters that prior to the enactment of the Dingley 
tariff the United States had no tin industry. Protec- 
tion afforded by that tariff excluded British tin and 
enabled the establishment of the American tin in- 
dustry. 

It was said also that at the present time the United 
States is importing no wines from France and Italy 
and no whiskey from England, and there being no 
discrimination against those countries in favor of 
any other, no legitimate protest against the exclusion 
can be lodged by either of the countries whose spir- 
ituous liquor industry is injured by the exclusion. 

Whether the enforcement of the British embargo 
will effect a change in the position of the American 
peace delegation in respect to the continuing of the 
blockade of Germany, which is desired by Britain and 
France, was discussed in diplomatic circles today. It 
was thought possible that pressure from American 
business interests might compel the American peace 
delegation to demand the lifting of the blockade of 
Germany so that a market might be found for American 
manufactures, against which walls are being erected in 
England and France, 

Both Britain and France are expected to furnish 
immediately the information requested by the State 
Department. 





TRADE EXCURSIONS IN MEXICO 


Houston, Tex., Feb. 11.—One of the biggest move- 
ments yet undertaken in Texas to develop Central 
American and Mexican export trade is now under way, 
and indications are that it will result in an active 
resumption of business relations between the entire 
Southwest and the Latin American countries. Lum- 
ber, and southern pine especially, is expected to be- 
come again, as it was before the disturbed conditions 
in Mexico interfered, one of the principal items of 
export to that country. If it does, the dreams of 
the southern pine men of this section will be realized 
after many years of watchful, patient waiting. 

According to plans as announced by Secretary Gus 
W. Thomasson of the Associated Industries of Texas, 
eighty-two Chambers of Commerce of this State and 
all jobbing and manufacturing interests will be rep- 
resented in a comprehensive trade excursion to be 
made in April, immediately following the annual con- 
vention of the organization in Waco. It is planned 
to charter a special train for the purpose and to visit 
the principal cities in Mexico. 

Independent of this excursion, the three largest 
cities of Texas—Houston, Dallas and San Antonio— 
are arranging thru their respective Chambers of Com- 
merce separate trade trips into Mexico. There is a pos- 
sibility that they may decide to combine their trips with 
the general excursion planned by the Associated Indus- 
tries, altho at present a spirit of the keenest rivalry 
to get into the field first exists in the three cities. 

The San Antonio party has planned to start Feb. 
15, the Dallas party a few days later, while the 
Houston plan is still in the formative stage. A number 
of lumbermen have signed up in each of the three 
cities to make the trip. In Houston, John 8. Bonner, 
of the Texas & Louisiana Lumber Co., is chairman of 
the trade extension committee of the Chamber of Com- 
mere, which has charge of the arrangements. A repre- 
sentative of the Vaughan Lumber Co. ; Richard Prassel, 
of the Prassel Sash & Door Co., and F. L. Hilyer will 
join the San Antonio party. 

Incidental to the trade trip, figures have been 
given out to show that in spite of restrictions Mexico 
has imported from the United States thru this section 
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in the last six months. of 1918 nearly $14,000,000 of 
merchandise. How much of this was lumber is not 
shown, but it is known that for many months repeated 
efforts haye been made by Mexican firms to secure 
lumber from east ‘Texas manufacturers. 


A CANADIAN VIEW OF OVERSEAS TRADE 


In commenting, during the course of a recent inter- 
view, on the 1,000,000,000-foot lumber order recently 
negotiated between the British timber controller and 
Canadian lumbermen Alexander MacLaurin, manager 
of the St. Maurice Pulp & Paper Co. (Ltd.), Three 
Rivers, Que., expressed the opinion that there is not 
1,000,000,000 feet of lumber available in the eastern 
part of Canada, and if the order called for immediate 
delivery the market would have to search for material 
as far west as the Pacific coast; but even with the 
Pacifie coast included he believed it doubtful if this 
amount of lumber could be produced for anything like 
immediate delivery. 

The province of New Brunswick has been almost 
cleaned out of lumber stocks and there is very little 
for shipment, said Mr. MacLaurin, and the province 
of Quebec is in a similar position. ‘For the last few 
years the annual cuts of Quebec and New Brunswick 
have been steadily decreasing, due to the fact that 
the large sticks are rapidly being culled out and that 
today the operators must cover a much larger area 
than before in order to obtain sticks of proper size,” 
said Mr. MacLaurin. ‘This season’s cut in Quebec 
has been practically completed, and from now on haul- 
ing will absorb the attention of the operators, after 
which the spring drives will be at hand.” 

He characterized the big overseas order as “un- 
doubtedly the biggest boon to the Canadian lumber 
industry that it has experienced during the last half 
century,” but, he added, the lumbermen must get a 
reasonable price, and in addition to that labor to get 
the lumber out. He predicted that KMuropean buyers 
of Canadian lumber henceforth will have to pay more 
for the product than they did last year, because labor 
wages alone have advanced $20 to $30 a month and 
prices must advance to keep pace with this increase 
in the cost of production, 


THE TRADE OUTLOOK IN AUSTRALIA 

PerrH, AUSTRALIA, Dec. 15.--The war ended a bit 
too soon for some people here in Australia. That con- 
viction is by no means rare. In the main those inter- 
ested in the building of ships are apprehensive of the 
immense fleet that will be at the disposal of the United 
States. Many of the ships built there are expected to 
engage in the Australian trade, and in particular in 
the lumber trade. The wooden ship is regarded as 
certain to be devoted to the lumber business, and apart 
from the keen competition that situation will create 
for back loading from Australia there is the reintro- 
duction of Oregon pine, redwood and the other Pacific 
woods that had so extensive a trade with Australia 
before the Huns dropped their disintegrating bombs 
upon the commercial world, 

The revolutionary element, the I. W. W., have never 
ceased their propaganda, and since the Russian revolu- 
tion have frequently publicly sympathized with the 
Lenins and Trotskys and continued their agitation 
for the release of their “comrades” doing sentences for 
crimes against the public weal. One of their Federal 
members is even consul for the Bolsheviki in Aus- 
tralia, and he and his kindred have a deep grudge 
against the Federal Government for not recognizing 
his status. Their main work of late has been centered 
upon the One Big Union, and it must be confessed 
that they have made some progress because of an 
alluring prospect of aggrandizement at the expense of 
the thrifty and industrious whether in fustian or 
broadcloth. The end of capitalism is the doctrine 
hotly preached, but what is to take its place, except a 
chaos akin to Bolshevism, is not stated. First end 
capitalism and the rest will follow—either to the 
ruling council or the grave, as in Russia ! 

Arbitration is claimed by the revolutionary section 
of the Australian workers to have become obsolete 
as a means of remedying their wrongs and satisfying 
their demands, and nothing is left but direct action, 
even Parliamentary channels of improvement being 
counted as dead as the dodo. All the same it is note 
worthy that most unions long to get their plaints be- 
fore the Federal arbitration court and one particular 
judge——Higgins—who has all along showed a peculiar 
sympathy with the workingman, even when his own 
awards have been flouted and strikes galore have en 
sued for this and that improvement. It must be under- 
stood that there are State arbitration courts, and most 
unions first approach that and get certain awards. 
Then, being always dissatisfied with the result, they 
combine several States and get Federal jurisdiction 


and appear sooner or later in the Federal court and 


get another award. If the Federal award is higher 
than the State it prevails, but, on the other hand, if 
the State award is higher than the Federal, then that 
prevails, the men scoring in every case. The Federal 
court, as: a rule, awards higher than a State court, 
partly, it is claimed, because it knows nothing of local 
conditions like a State court, which can visit a trade 
district and look directly into working conditions for 
itself. All this arbitration machinery moves slowly, 
because so many press for hearing. Hence the later 
policy of direct action—put the pistol to the head of 
Capital and if he will not fork out, then teach him by 
Prussian methods to do so. And thus the evils of force 
which so many nations have fought and overthrown 
look like being resurrected in another guise, to the 
distraction and danger of those nations themselves. 
Even under the voluntary system of enlistment Aus- 
tralia sent 350,000 men to the various theaters of war. 
That meant a serious dislocation of trade all over 
the commonwealth. It was particularly so in Western 
Australia, where whole industries were so depleted as 
to be- brought to a practical standstill. Now the grim 
business is over, some of those men will return (Aus- 


——ee 


tralia’s casualties total over 250,000, with 55,000 
dead) and the question confronts the Governments— 
how are they going to reéstablish them in their old in- 
dustries? So many will come back maimed that they 
cannot possibly follow their old jobs, and with but 
scanty prospect of immigration, for the devastated 
countries are bound to absorb immense squads of men, 
it is not very assuring for those with big plants want- 
ing their thousands of laborers. This is particularly 
the case with the sawmillers. Labor has been at a low 
ebb in number and quality for the last four years; 
the outlook offers little encouragement of immediate 
improvement. 

Compelled by the scarcity of American softwoods to 
make more use of Australian woods, manufacturers 
here have reached a stage of production that reflects 
great credit upon their enterprise and their work- 
men’s skill, and among other products now exten- 
sively marketed is furniture for the home and the 
office. Many exhibitions are taking place, to culminate 
in an extensive one at the jubilee show of the Royal 
Agricultural Society of New South Wales, Sydney, 
next April. All the States will be represented. The 
exhibits from Western Australia will be largely of 
jarrah, and these are now on view in the Perth 
Town Hall. There is no gainsaying that they are sin- 
gularly beautiful and make a strong appeal to all who 
see them. The rich red hue of jarrah when properly 
polished takes on all the splendor of good class ma- 
hogany, and when one considers the high cost of 
skilled labor here the price of, say, a dining room suite 
is not very high, a handsome one shown being listed 
at $100. It is the protection of these and allied wood 
products that is causing so much concern at present, 
for these new industries are not likely to survive long 
if Australia is compelled to throw open her ports under 
a system of free trade among the parties to the peace 
conference, 

The advent of peace has not so far caused any dis- 
location of the ordinary commercial life, tho it is ex- 
pected that as soon as the many military camps are 
abandoned and the spending of loan money on war 
work comes to an end there will be some slowing down 
and perhaps hardship. Sydney and Melbourne have 
had four boom years, with nigh upon $500,000,000 
spent among them, and those cities are bound to suffer 
some reaction when this fount of gold dries up. The 
seventh war loan just carried thru has yielded $200,- 
000,000, and most of that will find its way around 
Sydney and Melbourne, and an eighth loan is being 
talked of to close the settlement period. 


EXPORT NOTES FROM BALTIMORE 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Feb, 10.—The statement of exports 
of lumber from Baltimore for December, 1918, which 
has just been made public, shows perhaps a greater 
diversity in stocks than any other statements for 
previous periods for perhaps two years or more, and 
the movement was on the whole better balanced, tho 
fir, cypress and spruce continued to hold positions of 
preéminence. But there was evident during the month 
a let-down in the movement, especially of fir and 
spruce, which is perhaps attributable to the cessation 
of the war and the halting of orders on that account, 
With regard to total declared value, the month is 
far behind the corresponding period of 1917, being 
just about half as large; but when allowance is made 
for the fact that all except about $46,000 is. repre- 
sented by spruce, the comparison is not so one sided, 
For all that, however, the exhibit for last December 
offers little cause for encouragement to the exporters, 
the shipments having been held down to a small pro- 
portion of what might be termed the normal forward- 
ings, and the effect of the action of the British Gov- 
ernment in continuing to close the door to American 
woods being plainly evident. Still, there are also 
indications of recovery, slight tho they may be, and 
the shippers will be imbued with a measure of hope 
that the checks upon their activities will be removed 
before long. The statement for December last, as com- 
pared with the same month of 1917, is as follows: 
i, 
Quantity, ft. Value Quantity, ft. 
.. 890,000 = $24,203 9,000 

. 223,000 15,944 

51,000 4,966 


— 7 — 


Value 
Boards, cypress $765 
Boards, fir 
Boards, oak 
Boards, 
pine 15 
Boards, 
pine 
Boards, 
Boards, 


13, 431 
1,899 


206,000 


2,000 13,297 37,000 
17,000 629 30,000 1,620 
poplar .. 240,000 19,493 170,000 11,821 
spruce ...125,000 10,080 2,286,000 223,827 
Boards, gum..... 43,000 2,860 
Boards, other 
hardwoods ..... 
Other lumber..... 
Furniture 
Doors and sash. 
Implement handles 
Trimmings and 
moldings 
Other manufactures 
of wood 


112,000 


Totals $138,410 $269,640 

So far nothing has developed to suggest that the 
doors would shortly be opened to American woods in 
the United Kingdom. Harvey M,. Dickson, secretary 
of the National Lumber Exporters’ Association, 1s 
keeping in close touch with the Washington authori- 
ties, but ha&S received no encouragement to expect im- 
mediate action which might prove effective in securing 
relief. A Baltimore firm is in receipt of a message 
from a foreign correspondent to the effect that it had 
information of the removal of the prohibition against 
imports without permits, but advices from Washington 
do not bear out this belief. According to the War 
Trade Board bulletin of Feb. 1 timber has been 
placed upon the list of articles the importation 
into the United Kingdom of which requires 00 
special license, but the understanding of the War Trade 
Board is that the provision applies only to dunnage 
used in inside fittings of steamers and vessels und not 
entered upon the manifest. In other words, it affects 
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s but a very small quantity of timber used in stowing ence may be in the English language and references are 
‘ eargo. It is not thought here that the apparent con- supplied. 
y cession will be of any value to the trade and that it 
t means a restoration of the dunnage proposition to 
j private hands, as before the war or even during a part CANADIAN EXPORTS TO U. S. INCREASE 
‘ of the conflict. As interpreted, nothing like two, three, Orrawa, ONT., Feb. 10.—The final war year resulted Here are the 
. four or five car loads of lumber will be admitted as jin a gratifying increase in the exports of lumber and 
y dunnage, this classification being in fact reduced to its manufactures of lumber from the Ottawa consular dis- 
N elementary purpose. trict to the United States, as the figures furnished 
H herewith show. The value of the exports in 1918 over 
e FOREIGN TRADE OPPORTUNITIES the exports of 1917 increased by $1,145,564. The fol- “Famous 
Foreign Trade Opportunity No. 28315, published by lowing table of statistics furnished by the consul 
0 the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Wash- general here shows where business picked up the best: ’ 
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ed per description, particularly in oak, and desks with ing and flooring boards, clinker and beaded boards not INSPECTED 
vl automatically disappearing typewriter shelves. It also otherwise manufactured, The duty on shingles is $1.44 
it, desires to purchase wood plates to be carved in that per 1,000. ss 
ng country and encrusted to the furniture. A catalog ! 
er and illustrations of the furniture required may be seen IN ORDER to conserve the rapidly diminishing lumber 
ce at the district offices of the Bureau of Foreign and supply in that country, the New Zealand Government e 
Domestic Commerce, upon request for file No. 110204. has published regulations under which the Board of } 
s- Quotations should be given f. 0. b. New York. Terms Trade will restrict the exportation of lumber, and to 
x- for trial order are cash against documents, for later engage in such business it is now necessary to secure * 
re orders, six months after receipt of goods. Correspond- an export license from that organization. S | 
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the enthusiastic over the means your personal en- 
s in he will be more likely to give his belting a little more product and the effective way in which the company’s 
tary care and attention, with the result that he will get advertising department is backing them up with Farm dorsement of each of the 
, is more out of it. Magazine publicity and follow-up campaigns. ‘““ ° ” 
1ori- The company also has issued a new price list, which Fourteen points. 
im- differentiates the various brands of Schieren beltings 
ring not only by name and marking, but also by grades and NATIONAL KILNS ARE POPULAR 
sage weights. This is a valuable feature, as it enables the Business with the National Dry Kiln Co., of Indian Write for a list of the mills entitled 
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41Redwood} 


will save you money and enhance the 
value of your factory products. For 
color, grain and easy-working qualities 
it is unexcelled, 


Our Salesman will be glad to call on you. 


The Pacific Lumber Company 


Park Ave. 
ige2tumber CHICAGO seni itecotr: 














PORTLAND, ORE. 


AND THE COLUMBIA VALLEY’ 





PRODUCTS MARKETED EXCLUSIVELY 


by DOUGLAS FIR LUMBER. 
CO/APANY 


on Bldg. fortland Ore. 








BRIX-SAND LUMBER COMPANY” 
Portland Oregon 
WHOLESALE 
Pacific Coast Forest Products 


Specialists in Douglas Fir R. R. construction, 
maintenance and car-building material. 
Timbers 


Douglas Fir orien 


All sizes and lengths. 


Quick action given all orders 
and inquiries. 






















Lumbermens Building, 
We Specialize in all kinds of 


FIR TIMBERS 


All orders given quick dispatch 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Send us your inquiries. 
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FROM COAST TO COAST 
SHIPMENTS VIA ALL 
TRANSCONTINENTAL ROUTES 
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Port Orford Cedar | 


“The Everlasting Wood " 
BOAT LUMBER, TIES, FINISH, 
AND FACTORY GRADES 


Wire for prompt quotations. 


SAARI-TULLY LUMBER CO. 


Portland, Oregon 
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News of American Hardwood Industry 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Feb. 12.—The shipping and transportation interests 
of this section are much interested in the rivalry be- 
tween the new barge canal route and the St. Lawrence 
River route. The proposition made in Congress to 
assist in the deepening of the Welland Canal and the 
St. Lawrence has not only been opposed in Buffalo but 
at Albany. Lewis Nixon, State superintendent of pub- 
lic works, has issued a statement in opposition to it, 
which has been turned over to the legislature this week 
by Governor Smith. Mr. Nixon expresses the hope 
that every effort will be made to induce Congress to 
refuse any coéperation in the Canadian project. He 
says that any money spent in bringing about this im- 
provement would be wasted, as the Montreal route 
could never be made a commercial success. He adds 
that great ships built for the open sea or Great Lakes 
would not find it profitable to use the proposed canal, 
because of the much greater time which would be 
necessary in traversing the narrow and shallow waters 
than the open water. 

Buffalo building permits showed a gain last week, 
numbering 48, with 19 frame dwellings. ‘The total 
costs were $139,200. The Donner Steel Co, has per- 
mits for new buildings on Abbott Road to cost $71,- 
200. 

In speaking of the close competition among lumber- 
men for the dwelling houses now being erected here, a 
local member of the trade cited an instance of where 
four different concerns were awarded a contract for 
lumber and millwork for one small-sized dwelling. The 
list of plans filed at the building bureau is being 
scanned very closely, as everybody is eager for busi- 
ness. Despite the fact that the number of employed 
is said to have dropped materially, there is still a good 
demand for houses. 

Palen & Burns have added another room to their 
lumber offices in the Mutual Life Building. It is felt 
that present business does not warrant much increase 
in space, but the firm sees good business coming later. 

Hauling of hemlock from the woods of northwestern 
Pennsylvania is being rendered expensive to manufac- 
turers of paper, leather and chemicals owing to the 
lack of snowfall. Many thousand cords of bark, pulp- 
wood and chemical wood are piled up in the woods and 
sleighs are not able to reach them. Drawing by wagons 
is slow and expensive. 

Maurice M. Wall, of the Buffalo Hardwood Lumber 
Co., is spending a vacation at Mt. Clemens, Mich. 

Donald B. Derby, of Syracuse, who prior to the war 
was the central New York representative of the W. M. 
Ritter Lumber Co., Columbus, Ohio, and who left to 
join the navy, is back in the same territory as the 
representative of the lumber firm Haniel Clark & Son, 
Union City, Pa. 

M. F. Grover, superintendent of the Fruit Growers’ 
Supply Co., Los Angeles, called on friends in the lumber 
trade here last week. He said there was a shortage 
of sugar pine lumber on the Coast and that prices are 
firm. 

Lieut. Carlton W. Betts, who has been secretary to 
Brig. Gen, Disque, of the lumber production division, 
has been mustered out and is spending a week or two 
in California before returning to Buffalo to resume his 
duties with the Betts Lumber Co. He reports having 
run across Luther P. Graves, jr., formerly of Graves, 
Manbert & George, who is also in California. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Feb. 10.—-The hardwood demand continues to be 
very favorable and manufacturers are convinced that 
a very busy season is ahead of them. All kinds of 
consumers show interest in quotations and retailers 
are buying rather heavily in preparation for a good 
building season. The furniture manufacturing trade 
expects a heavy year’s business and is laying in a 
surplus supply of hardwood to, take care of demands. 
As labor conditions improve hardwood interests find it 
possible to increase production. 

Milton D. Wunder has retired as manager of the 
Fayette Lumber Co, at Connersville, Ind., and will be 
succeeded by S. T. Tribby. Mr. Wunder expects to 
engage in some other lines of business. 

FF. M. Case was elected president and general man- 
ager of the Frank Lumber Co., of South Bend, Ind., 
last week and R. H. Jernegan was elected secretary- 
treasurer, 

Clarence Umfleet has been selected as manager of 
the Vincennes yard of the W. M. Simpson Lumber Co., 
to succeed the late F. Webster McClure, who died 


recently. 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Feb. 10.—Hardwood manufacturers say they have 
received liberal orders during the last week and as a 
good many inquiries have come in it is expected that 
February will show a larger volume than March. All 
quartered white oak is in strong demand and prices 
are holding firm. Plain white oak is stronger than 
it was a month ago and manufacturers report that 
ones and twos are being exported. The demand for 
gum has been picking up and it shows some advance in 
price. Hickory is in fair demand. Poplar has been 
dragging in this market for some time. Walnut is 
only fair. 

Local mills are having trouble in getting their logs. 
The Evansville Band Mill Co. closed all last week 
because it was unable to get logs and Maley & Wertz 
say their supply is running low. Manufacturers 
believe that prices will remain stiff all year and retail 
dealers expect that in some instances there will be 
slight increases. 

Altho local trade has not improved much during the 
last month, general trade conditions are improving. 
Collections are reported fairly good. Sash and door 


and planing mill men are looking for a better trade 
later in the season and furniture manufacturers are 
especially optimistic over the outlook. 

Mayor Benjamin Bosse, head of the Globe-Bosse- 
World Furniture Co., and connected with several other 
large wood consuming plants in Evansville, has ap- 
pointed a commission to report by July 1 on the 
advisability of making improvements in the local port. 

More than 90 percent of returned soldiers have gone 
back to their old jobs, according to William B. Tieman, 
of the United States Employment Service. Local man- 
ufacturers say that there is no longer a labor shortage 
here and that they are now getting a better grade of 
labor. 

Reports point to a big revival in building operations 
after the fifth Liberty loan has been “put over” in 
April. Factories have planned improvements, there 
will be a good deal of residence building, and the 
mayor is urging building of a public character. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Feb. 11.—According to leading hardwood operators 
orders are very good, with inquiries numerous and an 
excellent volume of business being handled. No long 
term contracts are offered or accepted, and orders are 
for immediate shipments. There is an excellent de- 
mand for quartered oak and plain oak, these being two 
of the best sellers, while walnut is picking up and ash 
is hard to find. Hickory is in big demand and veneers 
are very good, especially white oak veneers. Shooks 
and low grades are in excellent demand, due to a 
steady run of business from box manufacturers, who 
have been especially active in supplying the distillers, 
who are running night and day in their bottling plants 
in order to load up the country in advance of pro- 
hibition. 

In the building line business is showing some im- 
provement locally, but city business is nothing like 
as good as rural business, the State retailers meeting 
with a heavy agricultural demand, which results in 
the local jobbers getting a good volume of business. 

Members of the Louisville Hardwood Club at the 
weekly meeting showed considerable optimism, it being 
reported that orders were better and prices somewhat 
stronger in several lines, gum and pine prices being 
more attractive, while all woods were in fair demand 
at fair prices. Several members with mills in the far 
South reported high water trouble and difficulty in 
getting logs in. ‘Traffic conditions were reported as 
generally good, with a much better outlook for export 
movement as a result of reduced ocean rates. 

K. Uchida, wealthy Japanese lumberman, was re- 
cently in Louisville and visited several veneer and 
lumber plants and some varnish plants in order to 
secure a line on the methods used in this country in 
manufacturing veneers and wood finishes of various 
kinds, He expects to return to Tokio shortly. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Feb. 12.—Purchases in greater volume by various 
industries are a feature of the hardwood market. 
Prominent among these are the furniture factories, 
which report heavier orders from retailers, who are 
doing an excellent trade. Oak, gum, basswood, maple, 
birch and poplar are especially benefited by this activ- 
ity. Railroads are more active, but most of their 
interest centers in southern pine and cypress, in both 
of which greater distribution is reported, In general 
the market for all kinds of lumber holds firm. 

Hardwood manufacturers and distributers feel much 
better in regard to the trade situation as affected by 
the Government surplus stocks, which it was feared 
some time ago might become a sharp competitor. It 
is now accepted as a fact that these stocks of hardwood 
lumber are not as large as at first feared, and, under 
the arrangement perfected with the administration’s 
agents, that their distribution will scarcely affect the 
hardwood market at all; so it is not difficult to appre- 
ciate the firmness of the price situation. At the same 
time it is receiving support by mill reports that new 
stocks are not being produced near normal value, and 
that the statistical conditions of the market are likely 
to improve even more toward spring. 

Frank A. Conkling on Feb. 1 ceased to be vice 
president of the Korn-Conkling Co., of which Chester 
F. Korn is president, and discontinued his connection 
with the Memphis office of the company. Suit has 
been instituted in the courts here by the company to 
recover judgment for $341.57, claimed due from Mr. 
Conkling in adjustment of their accounts. 

Edward Barber, president of the National Lumber 
Exporters’ Association, says his company, the Howard 
& Barber Lumber Co., is working its tract of timber at 
Smoky Junction, Tenn., and has accumulated a nice lot 
of hardwood lumber. 

H. R. Welling, who was formerly connected with 
the Mowbray & Robinson Co., of this city, has entered 
the lumber business for himself under the name of the 
Welling Lumber Co. 

Another large lumber consuming industry is about 
to be resumed in Cincinnati territory, the new plant 
of the Hickory Carriage Co., at Lawrenceburg, Ind., 
a few miles west of this city. It takes the place of 
the former plant in this city which was destroyed by 
fire some months ago and represents an investment 
of approximately $250,000. 

P. V. Shoe, secretary of the Kosse, Shoe & Schleyer 
Co., takes a very optimistic view of the lumber sgitua- 
tion, and reports receipt of some good sized orders of 
recent date, not only for walnut, which is the spe- 
cialty of the company, which is largely identified with 
the lumber exporting interests of the trade here, but 
for other hardwoods. Mr. Shoe also advises of the 
recent completion of the company’s new two-story 
band sawmill at St. Bernard, a Cincinnati suburb, 
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where the yards also are located. The equipment is 
thoroly modern and installed mainly for the purpose of 
manufacturing walnut, upon which operations have 


been started. 
MILWAUKEE. WIS. 


Feb. 11.—The arrival of a cold wave and a light 
fall of snow over most sections of Wisconsin during 
the last few days have revived the hopes of loggers 
and lumbermen that the input of logs will be more 
nearly normal than could have been expected under 
the recent unfavorable weather conditions. 

Sawmills equipped for winter sawing have been able 
to maintain operations on a normal basis, but at some 
plants the supply of logs already is running very low 
and with the prospects of only a small input. The 
probabilities are that interruption of operations will 
be frequent, pending a replenishment of the log sup- 
ply. In spite of the many depressing influences affect- 
ing lumber production, lumber manufacturers are 
optimistic and some express the opinion that in view 
of the rather unsettled condition of the market the 
situation may be beneficial rather than detrimental. 
It is stated, however, that if the demand for lumber 
should be as active as is hoped for, there is bound to be 
a material shortage in the supply before the middle 
of the year. 

The John Schroeder Lumber Co. is building an addi- 
tion to its general offices at the foot of Walnut Street 
and the Milwaukee River in Milwaukee. 

The Rust-Owen Lumber Co., Drummond, Wis., closed 
its mill last week for repairs after a continuous run 
of ten months, during which production was the largest 
in the history of the company. It hopes to complete 
overhauling work in three or four weeks, at the end of 
which time the mill will resume operations and is ex- 
pected to run at capacity until next winter. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Feb. 11.—Hardwood inquiries are developing at a very 
satisfactory rate and much business is resulting there- 
from. There is a general firmness of quotations based 
on the knowledge that stocks are light. Altho quar- 
tered white oak is the scarcest item on the entire list, 
so far as sellers elsewhere are concerned it is being 
shaded more than any other item. There is a good 
demand for plain and quartered red and white oak and 
a very satisfactory call for ash, gum and poplar. The 
higher grades of cottonwood move steadily and there 
is a fair movement of cypress. Cottonwood box boards 


are scarce and prices are well maintained. There is a 
seasonable movement of hickory, and elm is passing 
with considerable freedom into consumption channels. 
But business is not yet normal as there is a tendency 
on the part of some consumers to await further read- 
justment. 

The mills are facing the most serious situation in 
their career as to log supplies, because the ground 
thruout the valley territory is so watersoaked that no 
progress can be made with logging, so there is little 
prospect of overcoming the acute shortage. J. W. 
Dickson, president of the Valley Log Loading Co., 
says that altho they had 30,000,000 feet ahead of them 
last year on the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley Railroad 
and Iron Mountain system, this year they have not 
more than 2,000,000 feet. As almost nothing is coming 
out now compared to about 5,000,000 feet a month 
last year they have already tied up one log loading 
machine, will tie up another within a few days, and 
expect that all of them will be tied up by March 1. 
Col. A. H. Egan, general superintendent of the Yazoo 
& Mississippi Valley, says that there are less than 
1,000 cars to be loaded on that road from Memphis to 
New Orleans and including the spur tracks. 


ANTIGO, WIS. 


Feb. 10.—Logging operators are taking advantage of 
weather conditions that favor logging and logs are be- 
ing delivered to landings at a lively rate. Some of the 
mill operators are speeding up tie production by cut- 
ting suitable logs into ties at the sawmill, thus greatly 
increasing the amount of ties available. Woods labor- 
ers are very plentiful at present. According to reports 
every labor agency is flooded with lumberjacks who are 
anxious to get work at a much smaller wage than is 
being paid at present in most lumber camps in northern 
Wisconsin. 

Inquiries are plentiful, but orders are very scarce. 
There seems to be some inclination to shade quota- 
tions, but most concerns are asking prices in con- 
formity with production costs. Lumbermen, however, 
expect increased activity in the building line with the 
coming of spring, and this, combined with the limited 
production due to adverse weather conditions earlier 
in the winter, should stiffen lumber prices. 

Capt. James left Antigo the middle of last week on 
his first trip as lumber salesman for the Langlade 
Lumber Co. Capt. James attended the second officers’ 
training camp and was stationed in Georgia for some 
time training men for overseas duty. The captain has 
the good wishes of his many friends in his new position. 





Notes from America’s Lumber Centers 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Feb. 8.—Every mill in Bellingham will be running 
once more next week when the sawmills of the Puget 
Sound Sawmills & Shingle Co. resume operation Feb. 
10. This plant has been shut down since late in 
December and in the interim has been overhauled and 
put in first class shape. A conveyor has been built, 
the burner recovered and general repairs completed. 
The company’s logging camp is operating. 

All the mills of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills 
are now running, also its logging camps at Delvan and 
Alger. At the cargo mill the steam schooner Mult- 
nomah is due to arrive for its third 1919 cargo of 
1,000,000 feet for San Pedro and a Government steam- 
ship is expected soon to take a cargo for Honolulu. 

The Dakota Creek Lumber Co., which cut all the 
lumber produced in Blaine last year, is working on 
orders for railroad lumber and looks forward to a 
good year. 

Optimism characterizes the views of local lumbermen 
concerning the lumber market for this year, but they 
are chary about making specific predictions. Recent 
reductions.in water rates have encouraged them to 
look for further and more substantial decreases, but 
in the absence of definite assurances that these will be 
made they are not disposed to make predictions. It is 
certain that there will be a big improvement in offshore 
business if charter rates are cut. Right now, because 
they are high and foreign buyers are hoping for or 
actually anticipating a fall in rates, the export busi- 
ness is small, but this fact does not prevent lumbermen 
from seeing bright prospects. 

The demand for work now exceeds the supply in this 
territory, states the Federal employment service. This 
is in part due to the applications received from Seattle 
and is traceable to the ship yards strike. There is 
some demand for men in logging camps and mills and 
loggers and millmen are giving returned soldiers the 
first chance. The mills and camps in this district will 
absorb several hundred men this month, owing to the 
resumption of operations or their increase in scope. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 

Feb. 8.—Altho the suggestion that lumber manu- 
facturers make an appraisal of the Government’s 
stocks of side lumber has been complied with, nothing 
further has yet been done and these unsold stocks 
leave the market in a very unsettled condition. Since 
the holidays the.mills have discontinued night shifts 
and have been running eight hours, and several of 
them have closed, making the statement that repairs 
were necessary. Owing to the lack of tonnage, export 
business is very quiet. 

Twenty officers who are members of the Reveille Club 
at Camp Lewis were the guests of H. P. Brown, man- 
ager of the Humptulips Logging Co., on Saturday, 
being taken thru the company’s logging camps and 
Spending the day observing the operations. 

William Donavan, sr., president of the Donavan 
Lumber Co., left here early in the week for Miami, 
Fla., where his son,. William Donavan, jr., vice presi- 
dent of the company, was reported so seriously ill that 


the physicians gave no hope of recovery. Since Mr. 
Donavan left for the South, however, the reports are 
more encouraging. His son, who was recently married 
and was at Miami on his wedding trip, has been in 
the navy since the beginning of the war and was a 
ranking officer. Another son, Francis Donavan, who 
was recently married at Menominee, and two daugh- 
ters are also at Miami. 

Having cut its timber on the Coweeman, fifteen miles 
east of Kelso, the Multnomah Box & Lumber Co. is 
moving its logging equipment to a new camp in the 
Tillamook section in Oregon. 

A soldiers’ and sailors’ league was organized recently 
to aid men discharged from the service to obtain em- 
ployment and to see that every returned soldier gets a 
square deal. Religious and political questions will 
be barred from discussion at all meetings. 

The chamber of commerce has been requested to fur- 
nish two large cants, one of spruce and one of fir, for 
the airplane manufacturers’ exposition at Dayton, 
Ohio, and the request has been referred to A. L. 
Davenport, manager of the Pacific Lumber Agency. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Feb. 8.—-The annual meeting and election of officers 
of the Wheeler, Osgood Co. took place last week at 
the company’s offices in this city. William C. Wheeler 
was reélected president, Thomas E. Ripley first vice 
president, George R. Osgood second vice president, 
William Reynolds Ripley treasurer, succeeding the late 
Ralph H. Clarke, who died last week after a brief 
illness; William C. Wheeler, jr., secretary. The 
Wheeler, Osgood Co. has been twenty-nine years in 
existence and in that time has grown from a small 
plant into one of the largest wood products industries 
of Tacoma, operating both a sawmill and large factory 
for the manufacture of sash, doors, veneer stock, panels 
and high grade finish. During the war the plant was 
largely engaged in Government business, but it has 
now returned to commercial work thruout. 

The Mutual Lumber Co., at Bucoda, whose plant was 
destroyed by fire a few years ago, is rebuilding. The 
company’s office and the hotel, neither of which was 
destroyed, are also being remodeled. 

The Snow Lumber & Shingle Co., whose plant is at 
Littell and in which Tacoma men are interested, will 
hold a stockholders’ meeting on March 25 to consider 
increasing the capital stock from $150,000 to $500,000. 
The officers of the company include J. M. Crawford, 
A. H, Cox, J. H. Dunlop, Robert Montgomery and E. L. 
Pennock. 

Ship timbers which were to have been used in the 
construction of wood ships at the Foundation Co. wood 
yard here, had the Government permitted it to accept 
more wood contracts, are being taken to Victoria, 
B. C., where the company also has.a yard. One scow 
load, amounting to about 500,000 feet, was taken out 
last week, one of the largest scow loads of lumber 
ever taken from port. One scow load was lost about 
two weeks ago near Victoria while en route. 

Taking its first step toward reconstruction and 
readjustment problems, the State legislature Friday 
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passed a bill creating a Veterans’ Welfare Commis- 
sion as a practicable-plan for helping the returned 
soldier, sailor or marine to merited reinstatement in 
a civil position. The bill provides for the creation of 
a commission of five members with a fund of $500,000 
to be administered. The commission is empowered to 
create employment agencies, codperate with city, 
county and State officials, provide transportation for 
veterans to carry them to their jobs and to create 
and provide work for men when necessary. Men desir- 
ing financial aid may obtain it on their personal notes 
if opposed to charity. The entire bill is built on a 
plan of mutual coéperation. It was formally signed 
Saturday by Gov, Ernest Lister and, having an emer 
gency clause, at once becomes a law. 

Building permits issued in Tacoma during January 
totaled 200, as against 80 issued the same month of 
1918, with an increase in expenditures last month in 
excess of $50,000. Most of the permits were for 
bungalows and houses, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Feb. 8.—-There has been some improvement in the 
local yard demand and the building situation is gradu- 
ally improving, with some prospects of its getting up to 
normal during the spring. The fir lumber situation has 
been strengthened by reports from the northern mills 
of marked increase in rail shipments to the East. The 
tone of the market is better, althe the volume of do 
mestic cargo business has not increased. There is a 
demand for specials that will keep the wholesalers 
going until the spring yard business opens up. ‘The 
yards around the Bay are beginning to buy. Redwood 
business has improved a little, especially as regards 
eastern inquiries, and orders are reported from time 
to time. 

The Douglas Fir Club held its annual election last 
Tuesday. The officers and board of directors were 
unanimously reélected. Charles BE. Huddart 1s presi- 
dent and R. O. Wilson vice president. Members pres 
ent reported that California business had not improved 
materially. Reports received from the Northwest 
stated that eastern rail business was coming in strong 
at discount sheet 24, One mill reported business taken 
at No. 25 discount. This list is up $1 on some items, 
including 1x4 and 1x6 flat grain flooring, and on ceil 
ing and siding, also common boards and shiplap and 2- 
inch common dimension. Spruce finish, 1x4 to 1x10, 
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advanced $5, while on 14-inch spruce bevel siding there 
was a $2 advance, 

There are good inquiries here for random fir, but 
scarcely any remains at the mills in the North. It 
can be sold at $19, delivered San Francisco. All local 
wholesalers are doing some business. 

While some redwood manufacturers are curtailing 
their outputs the majority have faith that there 
will be a good demand and are cutting as much lum- 
ber as they can. Orders for tank stock for the Kast 
are plentiful, with good shipments being made, The 
Railroad Administration is now sending out inquiries 
for comparatively small quantities of lumber, but 
those who are on the inside know that heavy pur- 
chases will have to be made to keep up the roads. 
There is a good demand for redwood tunnel timbers. 
An order for 800,000 feet has been placed by the 
San Diego & Arizona Railway. 

Altho many eastern buyers stil hold off there are 
numerous inquiries for white and sugar pine of 
nearly all grades. Some of the large factories in 
the middle West have been placing orders and others 
will follow later and most probably will pay higher 
prices. The California mill companies are holding 
firm, as everybody thinks there is to be a good demand 
for both white and sugar pine this year. ‘There are 
no prospects of any reduction in prices of sugar pine 
and white pine shop and better. Some of the mills 
have advanced lumber prices while others have issued 
new price lists confirming the existing prices. All 
of the mills have advanced moldings two points or 
more, 

Manufacturers have not excessive stocks and are not 
extremely eager to sell them at once, Stocks of shop 
are diminishing and there is not enough decent shop 
on hand to supply the demand until new stock is 
available. It will probably be June before next 
season’s air-dried shop will be ready to market. Pros- 
pects are of a late spring and the mills may get a late 
start. There are no surplus stocks of sugar pine in 
California. 

There is a good outlook for box shook at prices 
about equal to those prevailing last year. The crop 
of citrus fruits requires millions of boxes. With the 
rains well distributed the outlook for deciduous fruits 
and other California products is excellent. It is safe 
to say that with heavy exports of foodstuffs to Europe 
scheduled the demand for white pine box shook this 
season will exceed that of last year. 

M. L. Euphrat, manager of the Wendling-Nathan Co., 
says business has improved somewhat. The rail mills 
in the North have gotten out a new list known as 
discount sheet No, 25, advancing 1- and 2-inch common 
fir and slash-grain ceiling and flooring $1. WHastern 
demand for Pacific coast woods is getting better. 
There has been an improvement in eastern orders for 
redwood, bevel-siding being particularly in demand. 
The Wendling-Nathan company is shipping more red- 
wood, The fir mill situation is better on account of im 
proved eastern demand and the trade is optimistic, 
altho some of the mills are still shut down. California 
yard business has not improved greatly, but the yards 
have low stocks and can not defer buying much longer. 
A little logging is being done by the Plumas Lumber Co, 
at Cromberg, for which the Wendling-Nathan Lumber 
Co. acts as sales agent. The mill will start up as 
soon as the snow goes off. 

According to advices from Scotia, P. BE. Brown has 
plans on foot for the construction of a mill in that 
section for the sawing of redwood ties. 

The Red River Lumber Co.’s plant at Westwood is 
running nearly up to capacity. The armature coils 
of one of the three steam turbines burned out last 
month, but it required only three days to get power 
from a reserve turbine, which was being connected up 
at the time the accident occurred, So there was no 
great loss in production of lumber. Repair parts have 
been received for the damaged turbine and the power 
plant will soon be in more efficient shape than before, 
The sales department in San Francisco is receiving 
numerous inquiries from all parts of the United 
States and some from foreign countries. Enough cars 
are available for the eastern shipments of white and 
sugar pine that are being made. The new prices an- 
nounced by the company Feb. 1 on sugar pine 1, 2 
and 8 clear and © select appear to be about right. 
Moldings advanced from 214 to 8 points. 

It is reported that the McCloud Lumber Co. is not 
making preparations to start operations before the 
latter part of March. Last year its mill at McCloud 
started cutting in February. 

M. A. Burns, this city, says that preparations are 
being made to start up Feb. 17 the box factory at 
Castella which was formerly operated by the M. A, 
Burns Lumber Co. Mr. Burns says that he has con- 
tracted for 12,000,000 feet of white pine box lumber 
from R. D. Baker, of Pittsburgh, who buys the out- 
puts of several small mills and ships the upper grades 
of lumber to the East. A total cut of 15,000,000 feet 
of shook is expected this year. The box factory has 
orders ahead at prices about the same as last year’s. 

The BE. K. Wood Lumber Co. recently held its annual 
meeting at the main office, this city. President Fred 
J. Wood came from Bellingham, Wash., to attend the 
meeting and O,. M. Kellogg, manager of the company’s 
mill at Hoquiam, attended also. Last year’s operations 
were pretty satisfactory, taking war conditions into 
consideration. A fair business was uone at the com- 
pany’s yards in California. The company 1s about 
cleaned up on export business, but its vessels are keep- 
ing busy. Business is improving slightly at the yards, 
especially in the South, with stocks alittle below 
normal, The company’s sawmills at Bellingham and 
Hoquiam are running full time on fir lumber. 

C. B. de Camp, secretary of the Caspar Lumber Co., 
has been consistently optimistic as to redwood lumber 
business this year. He did not expect the trade to 
revive much before March, and the fact that buying is 
now increasing shows that he was about right. Yard 
stocks are still low and must be replenished. The 
Caspar company’s redwood mill at Caspar is in full 
operation ten hours daily. The men are paid on the 


basis of eight hours as a day’s work and get two hours 
overtime. The same wages are being paid as last year, 

C. R. Johnson, president of the Union Lumber Co,, 
who has just returned from an extensive eastern trip, 
looked over the markets with a view to ascertaining 
how the consumption of redwood lumber could be 
increased. His company and allied concerns made 
good shipments last year. 

R. A. Long, of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., and who is also interested in the Weed 
Lumber Co., arrived here from Ogden last Monday in 
company with EB. H. Cox, president of the Weed com- 
pany. They visited the big white and sugar pine plant 
at Weed en route. Mr. Long has just left for his home 
in Kansas City. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


Feb. 8.—The annual dinner given by the C. B, 
Lumber & Shingle Co. to its employees was made the 
occasion for the annual distribution of profits to 
employees. George Bergstrom, who presided, in dis- 
cussing Rite-Grade shingles and the advertising cam- 
paign that is being planned to sell them, said that 
altho $60,000 was to be expended on this campaign 
‘its success depended on codperation between employer 
and employees that the shingles may be absolutely 
right, as the advertising must be backed by a first 
class article. The shingle market is improving, he said, 
owing to demand from the East. Orders are coming 
in more easily and prices have advanced a little. 

Manager Stewart, of the Canyon mill, said that not- 
withstanding the labor troubles at Seattle, everything 
was peaceful at his mill. There is no cutting to 
speak of, he said, but there are plenty of domestic 
orders for dimension, cedar siding and finished lumber, 

H. P. Duty arrived here Feb. 6 to purchase lumber 
for the W. A. Wilson & Sons Co., of Wheeling, W. Va., 
and will go to Bellingham also. 

The local pole market is quiet and one dealer says 
that the reason is that the spruce division men have 
been withdrawn and he expects that conditions will go 
back to normal when the returned soldiers fill the 
vacancies in the logging. camps. Charles Stimpson, 
local manager for J. H. Baxter & Co. (Inc.), returned 
Keb. 1 from a week’s business trip to California. 
Owing to the building programs of Californian cities, 
he says, there will be a big demand for Washington 
lumber in the near future. 

That the red cedar shingle situation could not be 
hetter is the opinion of Henry Olwell, manager of the 
Jamison Lumber & Shingle Co., which operates two 
shingle mills in Everett and one in Anacortes. 

January has been a banner month for local exporters 
of lumber and the prospects are that February will 
break all records, as hardly a day passes without ar- 
rival of one or more schooners at a local mill for part 
or whole cargoes. Clark-Nickerson and the Weyer- 
haeuser mills, of this city, are doing most of this 
export trade, with the Crown Lumber Co., of Mukilteo, 
a close third. 

KE. B. Wight, of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., an- 
nounced that mill “A” would close for repairs Feb. 6 
to remain closed for the remainder of the month. Mill 
“B,” after being closed down for two weeks, is running 
full time and the new factory there for cutting up silo 
lumber is now in operation. According to Mr. Wright 
the lumber outlook is no better than fair, domestic 
business being in the lead at the present time. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Feb. 10.—While business is somewhat slow there 
are unmistakable signs that it will improve steadily 
and that it will be good in a little while. Most of the 
orders drifting in are on the basis of discount 24, 
and are being transacted on that foundation, since the 
firms must protect offers already made. Discount 25 
is a bit new as yet. 

In shingles a strong speculative tendency developed 
with the close of the week, due on the one hand to the 
action of brokers, who appear to have injected an 
artificial element into the market and on the other 
hand to firms which are indifferent to new business at 
present and are advancing prices by 5s and 10s with 
the avowed purpose of heading off orders for the 
moment. It is likely that increased production will 
not be noticed for another week, since it is due about 
the middle of February. The shingle branch of the 
West Coast association continues to increase its mem- 
bership, with assurances that in a short time the great 
majority of mills thruout the Northwest will be back 
of the Rite-Grade movement, 

A group of representative lumbermen met at 
luncheon in the Rainier Club Thursday to extend a 
welcome to Nelson C,. Brown, one of the four trade 
commissioners sent to Hurope by the United States 
Department of Commerce and the lumber manufac 
turers of the country. As is well known, Mr. Brown 
was commissioned to look into conditions in the Med 
iterranean countries. After the luncheon he left for 
San Francisco, where he will confer with A, A, Baxter, 
manager of the Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co. 

With this week Thorndyke, Trenholme & Co. (Inc.), 
shipping firm, have finished chartering, loading and 
dispatching with full crews a fleet of forty-two north- 
western wood ships for the French Government. The 
first of the ships sailed June 6, 1918, and since that 
date departures have been made at the rate of six a 
month, The forty-two vessels were  bald-headed 
schooners, with auxiliary power. Twenty of them 
were built at the Foundation yards in Tacoma, twenty 
in the Foundation yards in Portland, and two at the 
Anderson yards on Lake Washington. All of them 
carried full cargoes, 

R. D. Brown, assistant secretary of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, will leave the latter part 
of next week to attend the New Orleans convention of 
the Southern Pine Association. Before returning to 
the Coast he will visit Chicago and Minneapolis. 

N. 8S. Coffin, of Minneapolis, president of the In- 
terior Lumber Co., operating extensive line yards in 
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Minnesota and the Dakotas, is in Seattle on his annual 
trip to the Coast. He will return by way of Portland. 
Mr. Coffin is extremely optimistic regarding the pros- 
ects for retail trade. 

Robert Anderson, of the Robert Anderson & Sons Co., 
operating a number of line yards with headquarters 
at Logan, Utah, is expected to visit Seattle on or 
about Feb. 20. 

Roy A. Dailey, secretary of the Pacific Coast Ship- 
pers’ Association, left last night for Washington, D. C., 
to secure his passports for a tour of Europe to investi- 
gate the possibilities for lumber export. He will sail 
from New York Feb, 14, along with the four other mem- 
pers of the commission recently appointed by the 
American National Wholesale Lumber TDistributers’ 
Export Corporation. 

L. D. Carpenter, of the L. D. Carpenter Shingle Co. 
will return to this city in about two weeks, after an 
extended absence. He is now in Louisville and will 
come home by way of St. Paul and Minneapolis, 

vy. P. Gregg, of the sales department of the Oregon- 
Washington Lumber & Manufacturing Co., has been 
making a tour of the East Side country, including 
St. Maries, Idaho. 

Robert C, Pepper, representing the Rice & Lockwood 
Lumber Co., of Springfield, Mass., is here for the pur- 
pose of extending the Coast business of the company 
by taking up fir lumber. Rice & Lockwood are already 
handling the red cedar shingles of the L. D,. Carpenter 
Shingle Co. 

George Davidson, who has had fourteen years’ ex- 
perience in the lumber business, is now manager for 
the newly-organized firm Harry A. Abel (Inc.), which 
has opened offices in the Henry Building, and is 
handling lumber and _ shingles. Mr. Davidson was 
formerly with the H. B. Waite Lumber Co. and was 
eight years with the Puget Sound Lumber Agency. 

I. Hopper, after several months’ service in the 
spruce production division, with headquarters in Port- 
land, Ore., has opened offices in the White Building 
He will handle the output of the Walch Lumber & 
Shingle Co., at Fatonville, and the Gruber & Docherty 
Lumber Co., at Rainier, Wash., in addition to trans- 
acting a general wholesale business. 

J. D. Hayford, who has for many years represented 
the Atlas Lumber Co., Seattle, in the Minnesota and 
North Dakota territory with headquarters at Detroit, 
Minn., is spending a couple of weeks at the company’s 
general offices in Seattle with Ed R. Hogg, manager, 
and is also visiting the plant at McMurray, Wash. 
Mr. Hayford predicts an excellent demand for lumber 
from his territory the coming spring. 

Horace H. Irvine, of the Thomas Irvine Lumber Co., 
St. Paul, Minn., has been spending a few days in 
Seattle, Everett and other north Coast points where 
his concern is interested in timber and logging. 

F. A. Blackwell, of the Blackwell Lumber Co., Coeur 
dAlene, Idaho, and Frank W. Lewis, sales manager 
of the Blackwell and Panhandle lumber companies, 
Spokane, were in Seattle a few days last week, 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Feb. 8.—About forty members of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association were interested listeners at 
a gathering at the Portland Hotel here this week, 
when Nelson C. Brown, one of the foreign trade com- 
missioners sent out by the Department of Commerce 
two years ago to look into foreign markets for Ameri- 
can lumber, told of his experiences. Dr. Wilson Comp 
ton, secretary-manager of the National Lumber Manu 
facturers’ Association, of Chicago, was present and 
spoke enthusiastically of the outlook for the lumber 
industry. Mr. Brown’s talk was practically the same 
as that he has been delivering before various lumber 
conventions and which has previously been reported in 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. He declared that while in 
Milan, Italy, he saw a shipload of Douglas fir and 
Sitka spruce reach port and that the natives were 
astonished at the quality. They gazed at it in amaze 
ment and declared that such lumber would be very 
welcome if it only could be obtained. Messrs. Brown 
and Compton left tonight for San Francisco. 

The Massachusetts Forestry Association will make 
another tour of the national forests and parks of the 
country next summer, according to advices received 
by District Forester George HI]. Cecil here. The party 
will reach Portland some time in July. 

Hf. K. Brooks, manager of the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber 


Co. at Bend, Ore., arrived in Portland today to join 
Mrs. Brooks, who has been undergoing an operation 


here. Mr. and Mrs. Brooks are at the Benson Hotel. 

The Saari-Tully “Lumber Co., with offices in the 
Northwestern Bank Building, Portland, announces the 
addition of F. W. Roblin to their force as sales man- 
ager. Mr. Roblin has had years of experience handling 
Pacific coast forest products, having formerly repre- 
sented the Douglas Fir Sales Co., of Portland, in the 
intermountain territory. He was later sales manager 
of the domestic lumber department of the American 
Trading Co. with headquarters at Tacoma, Wash. He 
was more recently associated with the W. J. Foye 
Lumber Co., of Omaha. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Feb. 11,—Outside of southern pine the market shows 
a steady improvement, with a healthy inquiry that 
indicates considerably more business as the building 
Season begins to open. There is a good pine inquiry, 
but most of this is regarded as purely feeling out the 
market. To those who have been holding off, expect- 
ing a break in the market, the southern manufac- 
turers point out that prices have not increased in any 
other line of lumber generally and on the contrary 
are firm or advancing. ‘They believe retailers will 
begin to see the light now and come into the market, 


tho the mills report that until weather conditions 
improve and the labor supply betters there will not 
be enough lumber to meet any extensive buying. Shin- 
gles also are advancing and in general the lumber 
Market as seen here is inclined to be bullish. 


All the indications now are that the labor market 
this spring will be easy. While there is some unem- 
ployment, most of the idle men in the Southwest are 
mechanics in trades in which seasonal idleness is to 
be expected. It is believed that there will be work 
enough in the country and the cities to absorb all the 
available labor in this district in the spring. 

Clay Dennis, who has been in the spruce production 
division of the aviation corps on the Pacific coast, has 
been discharged and is now making a trip among the 
mills in Washington and Oregon. He expects to be 
home about next Sunday to resume his old position 
with Thomas H. Dennis & Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Feb. 11.—Mill operators and lumber jobbers gener- 
ally feel more optimistic regarding the outlook for 
trade during the spring months. From reports com- 
ing in it is believed that the trade will begin to find 
itself after April 1, 

An encouraging letter was received recently by 
J. W. Bayly, of Alger, Smith & Co., from a large dealer 
in Detroit in which the view was expressed that build- 
ing operations at that point would develop in good 
proportion after April 1. The writer asserted that 
the various industries have made a good start in ad- 
justing themselves from war to peace conditions, and 
that there are now good reasons for looking for many 
building projects being taken up during the spring. 
Lumber quotations are firmly held down that way, he 
said. 

The first break of the season in a jobbing trade way 
was reported on this market this week in the sale of 
1,000,000 feet of hemlock to an eastern operator for 
shipment to Tonawanda, N. Y. Some eastern men were 
also up here this week looking for between 5,000,000 
or 6,000,000 feet of a general lumber assortment. No 
business has developed thus far, however. 

Business is reported to be picking up nicely at 
Duluth retail yards. Considerable millwork is being 
figured upon in connection with a house building cam- 
paign to be inaugurated this spring. Several large 
building projects, including schools and other public 
structures, are also looming up, so that on the whole 
lumber and other materials men look for the best 
season in three years. 

Logging operations are on a more substantial seale 
in this district than had been hoped for only a short 
time ago. Lumbermen are making the most of the 
present mild but satisfactory logging weather. The 
recent snow and the freezing temperatures at nights 
have helped to keep the tote and snow roads in good 
shape. Many returned soldiers have found work and 
it is asserted that many woodsmen who were recruited 
into war industries are now back again in the camps. 

Operators with connections in Itasca County, Minn., 
are receiving encouraging news regarding the extent 
of work in the woods out there. Considerable cedar, 
pulpwood, ties and mining timber is being brought in. 
An easier market in some woods products, especially 
spruce pulp, Is advised from Grand Rapids, Minn. On 
that article a drop of nearly $2 a cord was reported 
by a jobber. No cut has been made as yet tho in 
quotations in logs in that territory, but some opera- 
tors express the fear that one may come before the 
spring. Cedar posts are in good demand, according 
to P. C. Finnegan, who is operating several camps in 
the territory tributary to Deer River, Minn. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Keb. 11.—If the 
the program outlined by State 
important steps will be taken 
petuity of Minnesota’s forest resources. In a state- 
ment just issued Mr. Cox dwells on the fact that 
forests are a matter of generations and that it is 
necessary to plan far ahead to handle the problem 
effectively. One bill before the legislature would 
guarantee a steady revenue for the forestry service, 
fon the basis of a quarter mill tax. This would realize 
about $370,000 a year, which Mr. Cox claims is none 
too large to provide effective protection against fire and 
other damage to the forest areas of the State. He also 
recommends legislation to make a closed season on 
fires in the timber areas, when no outdoor fires can 
be set except with permits from the forest service. 
This would do away with the menace of fires started to 
burn brush in the dry season. 

Another measure recommended is segregation of 
State owned land bearing spruce timber, to be logged 
on forestry principles and develop a sure supply for 
the pulp mills. Mr. Cox declares that the experiment 
of having forest employees act as surveyors general of 
logs and lumber has been a success, and he suggests 
legislation to place this work in the hands of the 
forestry department and abolish the surveyors general. 
Three measures for Itasca State park are suggested. 
One is better to safeguard the timber in the park, 
estimated at $1,000,000 in value. Another is to enlarge 
the park toward the west and extend the game preserve 
area. The third proposition is to enable long leases 
for the hotel property in the park, so it can be im 
proved by the lessees. 

The International Lumber Co. is improving the 
plant at its mill at Spooner, Minn. The steam plant 
is to be rearranged so that the sawmill and the planing 
mill will be operated by the same set of boilers. A 
fan 1s to be installed in the planing mill. It is an- 
nounced that the mill will operate this season with 
both night and day crews. 

F. A. Kingsley, who represents western and northern 
lumber mills in this market, has joined with James E. 
Towle to incorporate the Kingsley-Towle Lumber Co. 
with $15,000 capital. The company ‘will continue as 
agent for the mills Mr. Kingsley has represented. 

John W. Elliott, of the Arkino Lumber Co., Little 
Rock, Ark., was here last week visiting John Gillies, 
of the Virginia & Rainy Lake Co, They are brothers- 
in-law and boyhood friends. 

A. BE. Stenwick has resigned as manager of the 


of Minnesota adopts 
Forester W. T. Cox 
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Builders Favor “Woco” 


Soft Yellow Fir Doors 


because of their vertical3grain stiles and rails 
and beautifully figured panels. A comparison. 
with the grain of other doors will show the 
reason for this popularity. 


We ship Flooring, Ceiling, D Siding, Finish, 
Casing, Stepping, or soyiy strai ht or 
mix cars with doors. indow oa door 
frames a specialty. Send for our catalog. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 
TACOMA, WASH. 
New York and Ni land_ Representative, 
(MARRY L. FULLER, ER x a 18 xroment Street, oe | 
w. c. ASHENFELTER, 2 * oY guliders! Uxchange, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Middle West Representativ. ’ 
H. §. OSGOOD, «- + - cue SF ee Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn, 
W. 8. NURENBURG, - PrMumber Exchange Bidg., Chicago, tit, 
M. W. LILLARD, «+ + + «+ «+ «+ « 2195 Bay Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 
©. H. WOOD, - + «+ «= «+ « + «= «+ BP O..B0x 1226, Great Faille, Mont 
®. @. HILDITGH, - « + + « + + + 786 Stuart Bidg., Seattle, Wash 


3 in ] 
Service 
Quality 


Lumber, 
Ship Timbers, 
Red Cedar. 


WRITE OR WIRE US. 


L. D. Carpenter Lumber Co. 


716-717 White Building, SEATTLE 




















rotect 


YOURSELF AGAINST 
INFERIOR QUALITY 






and at the same time give your cus- 
tomers the best flooring money can 
buy — the kind plainly stamped 
with our trade mark 


VERRY-BAKER LUMBER CO. 
BVYERaTT, wasn. 


We specialize in Straight or Mixed Cars of 


ca Fir Flooring 
Fir Lumber, Hemlock Boards and Shiplap 


Write for prices today. 


Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 


General Office and Mills, 


CHAS. VAN PELT, Eastern Mgr. 
1029 Lumber Exch., Minneapolis. EVERETT, WASH. 


fhe Cost of Growing Ti of facts and 


Sy R. 8. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 
iMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 Se. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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ARKANSAS HARDWOODS 


{ Uniform "i 
Quality 


is what every buyer wants, whether it’s factory or yard 
stock, and that is what you get when you buy 


Dixie Brand Flooring 


Moulding, Casing, Base, Etc. 





Hardwood products are a specialty with us. Let us 
tell you more about our quality, service and price. 


Write today. 


Ask for a copy of our new booklet on Oak 
Flooring which will be mailed free of charge. 


Bliss-Cook Oak Company 


BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS 
We ship straight or mixed cars of Flooring, 








Oak, Ash, Cypress and Gum Lumber. 








“Velvet Edge” 
Flooring 
Strips. 





SAwED WOM sawey 
TONGUED AND GROOVED, END MATCHED OAK FLOORING 


Flooring that matches perfectly because of the modern 
machinery used in its manufacture and careful grading. 


IN QUARTERED AND PLAIN OAK we carry com- 
plete stocks in all thicknesses and can ship floor- 
ing and lumber in the same car. Inquiries solicited. 


ARKANSAS OAK FLOORING’ CO. 
Pine Bluff, Arkansas 


WY @ Oe sO er. Gy 


Weidman 7 
& Son Co. 


TROUT CREEK, MICH. 
Manufacturers of 


Hardwood and Hemlock 
LUMBER 


Zig) SHINGLES 
: LATH 





























DON’T FORGET 


We Specialize in Mixed Cars 


White Pine, Hemlock 
‘ and Basswood Lumber 
Ciding, Ooting, Flooring, Sash, fposre, Ohad, Window 


rames and Mouldings. 
Siding and Fir Doors, 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Co., xifiie%, 











Tell Us Your Needs in 


Common and Better 
Common and Better 
Common and Better a 
Common and Better 


Common and Better 


Von Platen Lumber Company 


Mills at Iron Mountain, Mich. 
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Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 4, ,2¢f'°s 


by subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their 
views on the best way to handle the accounts of a retail 
lumber business. These letters offer many excellent 
ideas, and it will well repay any retail lumber dealer to 
read them carefully. Fifteen cents, postpaid. 
Publis 1 So. Dearborn 


St., Chicage 





Central Lumber Co.’s yard at Waseca, Minn., to 
become superintendent of fourteen yards in South 
Dakota for the Thompson Yards (Inc.). 

A. W. King, long well known in this market as a 
salesman for western mills, has left the lumber busi- 
ness to become head of the Investors’ Syndicate, a new 
corporation dealing in mortgages. 

Harry C. Reynolds, who handles the product of 
several western mills in this market, has gone to the 
west Coast to look over stocks, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Feb. 11.—Distributers of lumber report an improve- 
ment in the demand for cypress, southern pine and 
hardwoods. In cypress the 1. ¢. 1. business is larger 
than it has ever been, with the result that it has 
reached rather a big volume. Mixed cars feature the 
hardwood trade. Locally little is doing, altho there 
is some improvement in the building situation, and 
the requests for estimates indicate there will be some 
worth-while business. 

R. BE. Gulledge, president of the Gulledge Lumber 
Co., with mills at Mendenhall, Miss., came to St. Louis 
to attend the annual meeting of the company, whose 
domicile is here. Mr. Gulledge was reélected president, 
as was J. A, Meyer secretary. The output of this con- 
cern is controlled by, the Consolidated Saw Mills Co., 
of which Mr. Meyer is sales manager. 

Henry A. Boeckeler, president of the Boeckeler Lum- 
ber Co., is now in El Paso, After his return home 
he will visit a number of the southern pine mills. 

O. F. Tipton, of the O. R. Menefee Co., Portland, 
Ore., was in St. Louis in conference with its repre- 
sentative, H. Wachsmuth, While here some big orders 
from the railroads were placed with him, 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Feb. 10.—Jesse C. Remick, president of the Cum- 
mings-Moberly Cypress Co., announces the election of 
W. L. Ryce as treasurer of the company and the ap- 
pointment of Henry P. Behrens as general sales man- 
ager, Both the new officers, it is understood, will 
remove to Portland, Ore., where the company’s business 
will be conducted in the future. For the last twelve 
or fifteen years the Cummings-Moberly company has 
operated a cypress plant at Taft, La., and for the last 
several years has maintained its general offices in New 
Orleans. Some months ago it “cut out” at Taft and 
since has practically completed the sale of its mill 
stocks. Meanwhile timber holdings were acquired in 
the far West and the company has established a double- 
band saw.nill at Garibaldi, Ore., where it is now manu- 
facturing spruce, hemlock, fir and cedar, with head- 
quarters office at Portland. 

The Havis-Virden Lumber Co., of Jackson, Miss., 
recently announced its change of name and will be 
known hereafter as the Planters Lumber Co. The 
concern, which conducts both a retail and wholesale 
lumber business, has increased its capital stock from 
$30,000 to $100,000. M. L. Virden, of Greenville, 
Miss., is its president, while B. M. Fulton, who in 1917 
acquired the interests of Mr. Havis (deceased), serves 
as secretary-treasurer. 

At the annual meeting of the Grand Lodge of Louisi- 
ana Masons, held here last week, Rudolph Krause, of 
the Krause & Managan Lumber Co., Lake Charles, was 
elected grand master for the ensuing year. Mr. Krause 
was also named one of the officers of the Masonic 
Order of High Priesthood for Louisiana. 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


Feb. 10..-Demand for southern pine is below normal, 
tho the volume of new business booked shows improve- 
ment, with prices also advancing. Demand for special 
cutting and dimension is good, with a steady call for 
all grades and sizes. Movements of the upper grades, 
B and better, is limited, while the lower grades, Nos. 
1 and 2, are called for freely. Mill stocks are still low 
and broken. Rain has interfered with logging opera- 
tions and shipping, with the result that many of the 
mills have not been able to run to capacity. Labor 
conditions show improvement weekly, some mills re- 
porting that so many applications have been received 
that they have been obliged to turn applicants away, 
while on the other hand operations not along the 
railroads are seeking men. Cars, both box and flat, 
are more plentiful than for some time and it is hoped 
that the supply will remain in excess of requirements. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


Feb. 11.—The tendency toward a resumption of the 
building industry in Texas is growing rapidly, and 
altho hampered in places by labor troubles the pros- 
pects for a good season in lumber are unusually bright 
in this section. 

The establishment of new industrial enterprises is 
also proving of much interest to the lumber industry. 
One of the biggest projects to be brought to Houston 
is the establishment of distributing headquarters in 
Houston for the American Wire & Steel Co., the deal 
for which was closed by representatives of the com- 
pany last week. A permanent lease of wharf and 
warehouse facilities on the Houston ship channel was 
taken from the city. 

The Dallas District Freight Traffic Committee has on 
its docket for consideration this week the proposition 
of lumber and articles taking the same rate or arbi- 
traries higher; to consider the restoration of export 
rates that formerly applied from Texas and Louisiana 
producing points to Brownsville, Laredo and Eagle 
Pass on traffic destined to Mexico, plus the advance 
authorized, and to El Paso to establish an export rate 
of 30 cents a hundred pounds. 

The legislature of Texas has adopted the resolu- 
tion offered by Representative Lynch Davidson, presi- 
dent of the Continental Lumber Co., urging the return 
of the railroads to private ownership. 

Tom L. L. Temple, who returned recently from over- 
seas, where he served with the forestry division, has 


been discharged from the base hospital at Camp Logan 
and has taken up his headquarters with the Southern 
Pine Lumber Co, at Texarkana. He suffered injurteg 


in France, 
SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Feb. 10.—Practically all the mills of large capacity 
have curtailed their output 40 to 60 percent, and the 
volume of the small plants is inconsequential as far ag 
affecting market conditions is concerned. Some mill- 
men feel that the demand will not be strong enough 
to take full capacity output and do not wish to throw 
a large amount of stock on the market and depress 
prices. Quotations are very firm and show an advance 
of about $1 a thousand, particularly on boards and 
dimension. 

The fir people have been making inroads on southern 
pine territory and their dimension is finding its way 
into Ililnois, Iowa, Missouri and Kansas, but there is 
still enough territory left for the southern pine pro- 
ducers where freight rates on fir would be too high 
to compete. 

Demand for southern pine flooring, ceiling, drop sid- 
ing and finish is so strong that any retail yard buyers 
who expect to hold off until late in the spring and 
get lower figures may find prices higher instead of 
lower. The requirements for the oil fields, especially 
along the Texas & Pacific Railroad west of Fort Worth, 
are positively astounding and it is estimated that 
orders have been placed for 300 to 500 cars. According 
to the opinion of prominent southern pine men the 
demand will be about 300 percent greater this year 
than last. The big export companies that are now 
being formed are taking everything from No. 1 common 
that can be obtained for shipment. Another promising 
feature of the situation is the demand that is develop- 
ing for home building. 

While there is no excess of labor the sawmill men 
are finding it comparatively easy to keep full crews, 
There is plenty of employment, however, for all who 
really want to work. The winter has been the warmest 
and rainiest experienced for years and spring is already 
beginning to open up. The planters are looking forward 
to a fine season. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Feb. 10.—The weather last week was so bad that 
mills that usually keep plenty of logs under all condi- 
tions have been forced to close down and wait for logs. 
If fair weather comes immediately it will take several 
weeks to put the woods in first class shape. Some 
buyers are wondering where the mills get all of their 
orders, as they seem to be overstocked all the time and 
are not eager to quote on business offered them. Prices 
are strong and with a likelihood of an advance as soon 
as spring buying begins, as the mills have no occasion 
to cut prices because every foot of lumber they can 
possibly cut is sold ahead. 

The Edward Hines Co. operation at Lumberton has 
been closed down for the present. The mill was about 
ready fo run, the railroad was completed and prepara- 
tions were being made to start the new plant when all 
work was ordered discontinued for the present. 

The Birch Lumber Co, has started a small mill about 
three miles from McLain. 

The Southern Lumber & Timber Co., Hillsdale, Miss., 
has resumed operations after giving its plant an over- 
hauling and adding additional boiler power. 

The new plant of Bentley & Emery, Ovette, Miss., 
is about ready for operation. 

Foote Bros. are building a small mill on the Blodgett 
extension of the Gulf, Mobile & Northern Railroad. 

Conn Bros., who have been operating two mills at 
Pinola, Miss., for a year, have cut out their location. 
They will move their mills when a suitable tract of 
timber can be located. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


Feb. 10.—There have been more inquiries during the 
last few days and a number of orders have been 
booked, On account of bad weather, the mills have 
manufactured and shipped very little stock during 
the last sixty days. Labor conditions are bad and 
production is running only about 40 percent of normal, 
shipments and orders showing about the same per- 
centage. Boards in flooring, ceiling, siding and ship- 
lap are moving at satisfactory prices. Longleaf or- 
ders are plentiful at fair prices. Two-inch dimension 
is rather slow but business is increasing, Kiln dried 
shortleaf finish is in fair demand at reasonable prices. 
Demand for country yard trade is good but city build- 
ing is not developing to any extent. 

Reports from northern distributing points indicate 
that yards have an average of about 60 percent of 
normal stocks while the mills have not more than 
from 380 percent to 35 percent of normal stocks. 
Piece orders are hard to buy when there are more 
than three or four products to the car. Production 
can not be increased materially during the next sixty 
days. The market is fairly satisfactory except for the 
fact that wholesalers complain of the lack of volume. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Feb. 10.—Rains thruout the southeastern territory 
have hampered logging operations greatly this week, 
which, taken in connection with the scarcity of woods 
labor, may be said almost to have stopped the saw 10g 
industry. 

Mill stocks are negligible and the same condition 
appears to exist at the various yards. The uncertainty 
in the general situation continues to retard buying, 
altho weather conditions and the winter season pre- 
clude any seasonable buying at this time. Still there 
is a demand for lumber, a very small part of which can 
be supplied. The demand last week favored large sizes 
and boards. On these items the prices are strong. 

The surplus of lumber in Government hands, which 
has been hanging like the sword of Damocles over the 
market, has been found to be a bugaboo. The surplus 
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instead of totaling from 350,000,000 to 500,000,000 
feet, has dwindled down to about 140,000,000 feet and 
this is going to be marketed, according to current 
plans, by the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association 
thru J. L. Phillips and John Stevens, who will be 
given six months to dispose of this stock. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Feb, 10.—The amount of business transacted in 
North Carolina pine during the week was about the 
same as the week previous, there being little life to 
puying in either rough or dressed lumber. Altho 
the sale of better grades of edge and stock boards 
rough was a little better there was not sufficient 
pysiness to give all the mills a share. The difference 
hetween the lowest and highest quotations on good 
rough lumber is $1 a thousand, the highest being on 
the basis of the last Government maximum list, which 
means that mills desirous of moving their stock have 
stiffened their prices within the week. Rumors have 
heen numerous that wholesalers and box makers have 
purchased at low prices, altho these same people state 
they are not now buying but prefer to wait until the 
market is forced still lower. The fact of the matter 
is that because of their uncertainty they are buying 
only for immediate needs and depending on the small 
air-dry mills. 

The fair weather still obtaining is good for these 
small air-dry mills and should they with increased 
production persist in offering stock at very low prices 
the effect will undoubtedly be felt by the kiln-dry 
operators. Other competing woods are also coming 
into the eastern market at prices very much below 
Government list. In spite of conditions, however, the 
North Carolina pine mills do not appear anxious to 
force their lumber on the market by giving further 
concessions, as they have small stocks and even with 
good weather and an increased labor supply have not 
been able to produce more than 49 percent of normal 
cut. Many mills are still closed down and may remain 
shut down for the next month or more. Some of the 
mills are carrying on logging operations so as to have 
plenty of logs when they start cutting again. 

The demand for dressed lumber has shown no im- 
provement during the week and has been confined to a 
few items on the list—all grades of %-inch, 7,-inch 
and }}-inch ceiling and partition. There is little de- 
mand for roofers, altho some good orders have been 
received for rough and dressed longleaf and shortleaf 
sizes. Some of the mills are enjoying a good local 
business at better prices than when delivered outside 
of the producing territory. The tendency to advance 
prices on thin ceiling and partition is growing stronger 
even at a time when a small amount of business is 
being offered. Some sales have been made to points 
local to the pine belt at $1.50 to $3 a thousand above 
the last maximum list while sales to northern and 
eastern cities have been 25 cents to $1 a thousand 
above. The prospects are that during February the 
demand will not show any decided improvement but 
the operators feel confident of their ability to wait 
until the middle of March, when better things are 


expected. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Feb. 10.—The annual report of Chief Inspector 
Creamer of the Baltimore Lumber Exchange showed 
a total of about 75,000,000 feet inspected during the 
year, and the report of Chief Harbor Master F. J. 
Dodson shows the total lumber landed on the wharves 
as about 93,000,000 feet, or 12,000,000 feet less than 
in 1917. As for almost three months of 1918 the 
bay and river were ice bound, the 1918 volume is the 
result of approximately nine months’ shipments. It 
isa fair supposition that the arrivals by the railroads 
fell below those of the previous year because of snow 
blockades, and congestion caused by heavy movements 
of war supplies and troops. So when all these draw- 
backs are considered the showing made by lum- 
ber for the year must be regarded as good. 

Mr. Dodson’s report also states that to a greater 
extent than ever before the piers were used for the 
temporary placing of stocks at a time when labor was 
conspicuously short. Altho the charges have been 
raised from time to time even at the present rates on 
— the wharves furnish cheap facilities for the 
rade, 

The M. Weisman Lumber Co. has been organized for 
the purpose of dealing in all kinds of lumber products 
and will in the near future open a retail yard in this 
city. Mr. Weisman has had twenty-two years’ experi 
ence in the lumber business and has been connected 
with a lumber concern in this city until organizing 
his own company. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Feb. 10.—Buyers still hold off as much as possible 
in the hope that the market will break, but more of 
the sellers know their costs and have come to the 
‘onclusion that they will do less unprofitable business 
in the future. The result is a waiting game, with the 
odds in favor of the seller, for while a few may weaken 
and sacrifice their lumber the latest reports all show 
that there is less available than was expected. Com- 
mittees from several associations and many individuals 
have made personal inspection of the big offerings of 
Government lumber in this section, and in almost every 
case have found that there was only a small fraction 
of the amount supposed that could be bought. In one 
case where 300,000 feet of a certain item were offered 
it was found that the plant would need it all, and it 
actually hag bought more. In another place the 
4,000,000 feet talked about turned out to be about 
400,000. In some of the plants the amount of sur- 
Plus was actually less than a carload. Manufacturers 
who supply this section claim that they are still un- 
able to get men enough to make more than about half 
Production, and they are having labor troubles. Some 
~ the buyers who have been talking the loudest about 
ad business have been quietly buying, so there is an 
undercurrent of business that is not small, However, 


the industrials are not buying except for immediate 
needs, as they are apparently playing a waiting game, 
too. 

The hardwoods are not active in most items, but the 
low stocks and the demand that there is keep prices 
steady. Oak, ash, basswood, gum, poplar, cherry and 
the fancy woods are all in good demand. Spruce is plen- 
tiful and in some cases prices have been offered that 
show a break. Hemlock is as active as any wood and 
prices are firm. Longleaf sizes are not so active just 
now, but prices hold well. North Carolina pine is 
moving upward in box, and so far has been steady in 
roofers and sizes, but there are rumors of special lots 
at special prices to come soon. Lath and shingles 
move well for the conditions and prices are steady. 

General conditions are about the same as in the 
lumber business except that money is easier and collec- 
tions are reported not so good as they have been, 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Feb. 11.—The demand for the standard grades of 
lumber for Pittsburgh has been the smallest in many 
months. More inquiries are appearing, however. The 
current week is to be more interesting because of the 
annual convention of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation of Pennsylvania in Pittsburgh. Wholesale 
lumbermen and the visiting retailers will discuss busi- 
ness conditions as viewed thru the eyes of the retail 
lumbermen of western Pennsylvania. General inter- 
est is now centered on the broadening of the steel 
industry. The fact that these improved conditions 
affect the tin mills more than ever and the sheet steel 
mills means much to the lumber industry. Next to 
these, wire goods have been benefited. As a _ result 
of this, buying of lumber has slightly increased. 

Building talk is growing more practical. House 
costs have been figured and set down to encourage 
builders to start something. But the demand of the 
carpenters for from $1 to $1.25 an hour has hampered 
the efforts of the builders to get matters started. 

The Kendall Lumber Co. reports a gain in inquiries 
for lumber especially among the manufacturing trade. 
New buying is quiet and the trade maintains a wait- 
ing attitude. C. V. McCreight, of Ricks McCreight 
Lumber Co., reports small business and odd sales the 
past week as somewhat more active, with prices fairly 
firm. This company is developing a larger fir lumber 
business from the West. EE. H. Stoner says that 
southern pine prices are firm, especially on products 
from the southern pine mills. He thinks there is 
bound to be a demand for a more rational readjust- 
ment of prices before business can get down to a 
healthful activity. 

President J. C. Donges, of the J. C. Donges Lumber 
Co., reports a general quiet in the lumber trade. 
Wherever he finds sales, prices are strong and in- 
quiries are indicative of better feeling and perhaps 
better buying in the near future. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Feb. 12.—A slightly firmer tone prevails in the 
lumber market generally. Prices on the whole show 
a little upward tendency. Some increase in business 
has been felt all around except in lines of house con- 
struction consumptiqn. All departments of the trade 
are experiencing more inquiry. Wholesalers are inter- 
ested in reports of predicted demand from abroad 
and are watching that market. Little recession in 
prices is made anywhere to stimulate trade. 

Under the direction of the Allied Building Trades 
Council, Boston is to have a “labor building company,” 
to be established for the object of furnishing a guar- 
anty to all patrons against interruption by strikes, 
lockouts or jurisdictional disputes. A committee of 
ten has been chosen to draw up plans for the organiza- 
tion, which has been promised financial backing by 
influential men interested in building construction in 
this and other parts of the country. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Feb. 11.—The lumber demand shows signs of slow 
but substantial improvement. The recent advances in 
several lines are an indication of the scarcity of good 
mill assortments, and it is evident that manufacturers 
are in a position to hold their stock for high prices. 
Interviews with manufacturers of northern woods, as 
well as in southern pine, indicate that the best that can 
be expected the coming year is about 60 to 70 percent 
of normal. The time is near when retail yards will be 
in the market on an active basis. There is little pros- 
pect of any substantial reduction. From a northern 
woods standpoint the withdrawal of several large cuts 
for export purposes will have a stabilizing effect. There 
are rumors that the spruce manufacturers of New 
Brunswick will be asked to handle several hundred mil- 
lion feet of spruce for England. 

One of the disquieting features in the local situation 
is the prospect of a strike on the part of carpenters 
and joiners. The brotherhood has announced its will- 
ingness to submit dispute to the War Labor Board, 
but the employers insist that the men should adhere to 
the terms of their last contract. 

Since there is little building work in progress, a 
threatened strike is not so serious as it otherwise 
would be. More plans were reported for estimate in 
New York last week than at any time in two years. 


RECENT PATENTS 


The following patents of interest to lumbermen 
recently were issued from the United States Patent 
Office. Copies thereof may be obtained from R. 
E. Burnham, patent and trade-mark attorney, 
Real Estate Trust Building, Washington, D. C., at 
the rate of 20c each. State number of patent and 
name of inventor when ordering. 


1,286,299. Wood turning machine. 
Hambleton, Lowell, Mass, 





Leonard D, 


1,286,799. Device for hanging circular saws. Otto 
Schuler and William Buschmann, jr., Haledon, N. J. 

+287 . Profile cutter head. Franklin L. Lane, 

Beloit, Wis., assignor to P. B. Yates Machine Co., same 


place. 

eg + 193. Band saw. Robert C. Berry, Indianap- 
olis, Ind. 

1,287,482. Saw oiler. Matthew J. Sloan and Hugh 

lo We ns, Arch Creek, Fla. 

1,287,947. Sawing machine. Hampton W. Ford, 
ines Va. 

1,288,0 >. Lumber marking device. Joseph G. Mc- 
Donough, Eau Claire, Wis. 

1,288,083. Lumber marking device. Joseph G. Mc- 
er Eau Claire, Wis. 

1,288,084. Lumber marking device. Joseph G. Mc- 
Donough, Eau Claire, Wis. 

1,288,545. Log drag. Moses Fayas, Wilson, Mich. 

ane Saw clamp. Joach Bolliger, Monroe, 


S. 

1,288,845. Return feed attachment for wood-working 
machines. Charles A. Daley and John Lyndale, Minne- 
apolis, Minn, 

1,289,034. Lumber bumper. John H. Hall, Napa- 
vine, Wash. 

1,289,114. Mortising machine. George W. Campbell, 
Columbus, io. 

1,289,447. Slab barker. Herbert Guettler, Chicago, 
Ill., assignor to American Barking Drum Co., same 


place. 

1,289,604. Wood sawing apparatus. Jesse O. Baker, 
Steilacoom, Wash. 

,290,038. Saw fitting device. Gustaf Anderson, 
Atlin, British Columbia, Canada. > 

1,290,667. Saw filing device. James J. Sanford, 
Newark, N. J. 

1,290,668. Log chute and entrance. Walter H. 
Sawyer, Auburn, Me. 

1,290,817. Saw clamp. John Well, Spokane, Wash. 


HARDWOODS 


E. Sondheimer Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 





2 
8 
5 
: Wholesale Manufacturers and Exporters 

8 RedGum Plain Oak 

= Sap Gum Quartered Oak 
g Cottonwood Hickory 

= Cypress Soft Elm 

g Ash Sycamore 

= 

3 

g 

3 


All Grades and Thicknesses 


We make a specialty of Mixed Cars of SAP 
and RED GUM, one-half to 2 inches thick 


Eames sn ne eT 





Maple and Birch 


Is all the name implies and is the 
kind reputable dealers like to rec- 


ommend to exacting customers. 
Write today for prices. 
We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association 




















HARDWOODS 


KENTUCKY AND ALABAMA 


Poplar, Oak, Chestnut, Basswood, 
Red and Sap Gum, Tupelo, Sycamore 
Mountain and Southern Hardwoods 


KENTUCKY LUMBER CO. 
LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 


Manufacturers 








GRAND RAPIDS MICHIGAN 


Where else can you get in the same car Bm mes , in 
Northern or Southern Hardwoods and 114 
varieties of 3-8 in. and 13-16 in. Hardwood Flooring? 
The lumber can be kiln dried and worked too if 
desired. Send your inquiries to 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 
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Annual Capacity 35,000,000 Feet 


Angelina County 
Lumber Company 


Keltys, Texas 


We make a specialty of 
rough Yellow Pine tim- 


All stock in bers and have satisfied 


Heong 2”" customers on_ general 

rarer] yard stock who have 
been on our books for 
30 years. 


Our Specialty is 
“Sudden Service” 














Uniform Quality, Millwork & Grades 


are Guaranteed you in 


DRESSED CYPRESS 
Write for Prices and Information 


Black River Cypress Co. 
GABLE, S. C. 

















FT. SMITH LUMBER CO. 


PLAINVIEW, ARK. 


Manufacturers 


Soft Short Let Yellow Pine 











‘a , ~ 
Beaumont Quality 


represents the acme 
of perfection in 


Yellow Pine and 
Hardwood Lumber 


Bridge Timbers, Cross Ties 
and Piling, Car Siding, 
Roofing and Decking 


A trial order will prove the 
many advantages we offer ex- 
acting buyers. Write us now. 


The Beaumont LumberCo. 


Ben S. Woodhead, BEAUMONT, _ W.A. Priddie, 
7 President. TEXAS Vice-Pres. 























Cottonwood [aia sawn 
oe — . 
e ar wooc 
Hickory, 
ers’ Associa- 
t . 
Elm, Oak, = 
10 Cars 4-4 No. 1 Com, & Sel. Plain White Oak. 
. = aa — vas “Plain Red Oak. 
10 “ “ FAS Sap Gum 6” and wider. 
10 “ No. 1 Com. Sap Gum. 
5 “ 13” to 17” Gum Box Boards, 
Hardwood mill at Onalaska, Tex. Pino mills at ‘Onalaska, 


and_ graded 
Gum, Ash, {soins © 
Man ufactur- 
. DRY AND 
Magnolia READY TO SHIP 
5 = = Si Btr. Sound Wormy Oak. 
10 “ 4-4 No. 2 Com. Sap Gum. 
Westville, Saron, Milvid, Miriam, Latexo, Merryville. 





Send Inquiries to 














We Specialize in 
LONG AND SHORTLEAF} = South Texas 
Pine Piling 
any lant up Lumber Company 
to 90 feet. HOUSTON, TEXAS 











NECROLOGICAL RECORD OF THE WEEK B 





JOHN J. FOSTER 


John J. Foster, pioneer lumberman of the middle 
West, passed away at his home, 511 Paris Avenue, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Jan. 20, following an illness 
of about three months. Mr. Foster was born in 
Port Byron, N. Y., Sept. 28, 1852, and grew up in the 
lumber business, his father, John C. Foster, being a 
successful lumberman and operating his own mills 
in the State of New York. After the death of his 
father, Mr. Foster came west when only a young 
man in years, but old in the industry in the 
atmosphere of which he had grown up. For many 
years he was associated with Johnson Bros. at 
Trufant, Mich. After years of faithful service for 
them, he formed a partnership with H. N. Anderson, 
of Greenville, Mich., the firm being known as An- 
derson & Foster. This partnership existed for about 
fifteen years under the most amicable relations. Mr. 
Foster was very active in all public and civic inter- 
ests and purchased the gas company of that city 
and became its president and manager. About 
twenty years ago he, with C. W. Johnson, of Green- 
ville, Walter C, Winchester, Henry Idema, and 
others, of Grand Rapids, Mich., formed a partner- 
ship known as the Foster-Winchester Lumber Co., 
to operate at Slocum’s Grove, Mich., the tract for- 
merly owned by Elliot T. Slocum, of Detroit, a per- 
sonal friend of Mr. Foster. 

While actively engaged in one operation, Mr. 
Foster did not confine himself to that but was ever 
on the alert for ‘good timber’ for the next opera- 
tion. In that way he located as many tracts of 
fine standing timber as any other man in Michigan, 
possibly more than any other one man, and pro- 
moted their development. After the Slocum’s Grove 
tract was cut he had located in Vilas County, Wis., 
a very large tract of standing timber and with C. W. 
Johnson personally cruised this timber, enduring 
many hardships, tramping for days at a time thru 
unbroken forests in all kinds of weather, and sleep- 
ing at night wherever the day’s work led them, Thus 
he was in ever, sense of the word a ‘‘pioneer lum- 
berman” of the old school, which stands for love of 
the woods, energy, “hard knocks” and the finest 
knowledge of the industry from the ground up. 

After years of preparation, Mr. Foster formed 
what was known as the Vilas County Lumber Co., 
with large mills at Fosterville, Wis. (now Winegar, 
Wis.). This concern was his pride and very dear 
to his heart, as it was one of his last operations, 
and he put every ounce of his energy and vitality 
into it. After this operation had been safely 
launched and was a “‘going’’ concern, he turned his 
attention to the buying and selling of large tracts 
of timber lands, being associated with many stanch 





THE LATE JOHN J. FOSTER 


friends in the same line, among whom are John C. 
Spry, of Chicago, and John S. Weidman, of Mount 
Pleasant, Mich., who were most closely associated 
with him. 

Because he believed in and dealt in the big things 
of life—the great out of doors, the unbroken forests 
—his heart was big to all who knew him, and in his 
passing he has left a memory as noble as the forest 
trees he loved, and an inspiration to those whom he 
leaves behind. He was a most devoted husband 
and father and leaves a wife, one son, John J. Fos- 
ter, jr., and one daughter, Mrs. G. A. Crawford, all 
of Grand Rapids, and one brother, David H. Foster, 
of Hamilton, N. Y. 


JAMES W. REYNOLDS. Announcement is made 
of the death of James W. Reynolds, treasurer and 
sales manager of the Arkansas Oak Flooring Co., 
Pine Bluff, Ark., on Feb. 8, of pneumonia. Mr. 
Reynolds was one of the organizers of the company 
and had been its treasurer and sales manager from 
the date of organization. He was one of the most 
widely known hardwood lumbermen of that section. 
Before the organization of the company he had been 
connected with the Saline River Hardwood Co., of 
Pine Bluff, a branch of the Long-Bell Co., as sales 


manager. Prior to that connection, he was Saleg 
manager for the Bliss-Cook Oak Co., of Blissyjjj, 
Ark., for a number of years, ’ 





HOMER S. CHILDS. Homer S. Childs, Secretary 
and chief inspector of the Northern Pine Many. 
facturers’ Association, died Feb. 9 at his home in 
Minneapolis. He had been ill for about three Weeks 
with influenza and complications, and on Saturday 
suffered a stroke of apoplexy which proved fataj 
Because of illness, he had been unable to attenj 
the association’s annual meeting on Jan. 28, py 
prepared his reports and they were read at th 
meeting by his assistant, W. A. Ellinger, who 4 
now acting secretary. 

Mr. Childs was born in 1845 at Geneva, N. Y., ay 
engaged in the lumber business early in life, Py 
a number of years he was in Chicago as a 
manager, and became highly proficient in grading 
lumber. About twenty-five years ago he went ty 
the Mississippi Valley Lumbermen’s Association ag 
a lumber inspector, and later was advanced to the 
post of chief inspector, which he held with this 





THE LATE HOMER 8S. CHILDS 


association and its successor, the Northern Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association, up to the time of his 
death. In 1909 when J. E. Rhodes, then secretary of 
the Northern Pine association, left to take hold of 
National association work, Mr. Childs was elected 
secretary, and since that time has combined the 
two offices. 

Mr. Childs is survived by his wife and two sons, 
Homer A. Childs, of Chicago, and Lee §8. Childs, 
Champaign, Ill., and by a brother, Albert S. Childs, 
Geneva, N. Y. He was a thirty-second degree 
Mason of the Scottish rite, and funeral services 
D2 salad afternoon were in charge of the Masonic 
order, 





EDWARD REYNOLDS. A pioneer of the timber, 
logging and lumber manufacturing industries of the 
Door County district in northeastern Wisconsin, Hd- 
ward Reynolds, died at his home in Sturgeon Bay. 
Wis., on Wednesday, Feb. 5, at the age of 60. He 
was born in Grand Haven, Mich., Oct. 19, 1858. After 
being engaged in banking, he joined his father in 
lumber manufacturing in Florida, later moving with 
him to Sturgeon Bay, where they purchased the 
A Lawrence sawmill and timber interests, 
operating as the Reynolds Lumber Co. When Door 
County’s timber supply dwindled, the operations 
were transferred to Minnesota, with headquarters 
at Duluth. In recent years Mr. Reynolds was active 
in food preserving industries in Sturgeon Bay and 
vicinity. 





JOHN BURNSIDE NEWTON. For about forty 
years identified with the hardwood industry in 
Cincinnati and vicinity, John Burnside Newton, 
widely known thruout Ohio and Indiana as an eX- 
pert on production and marketing of lumber of all 
kinds, died Wednesday, Feb. 5, at his home in 
Bellevue, Ky., just across the Ohio River from 
Cincinnati. At the time of his death he was sales 
man in Ohio territory for Richey, Halsted & Quick, 
of Cincinnati. He was 57 years old. Burial was at 
Maysville, Ky. He is survived by the widow, two 
sons, Attorney John C. Newton and Rowland & 
Newton, Cincinnati, and one daughter, Miss 
A. Newton. 





MRS. GEORGE A. HOAGLAND. At her, home In 
Omaha, Mrs, George A. Hoagland, wife of a pioneer 
lumber merchant in Omaha, died suddenly of heart 
trouble last week. Mrs. Hoagland was nearly 7 
years old and had been a resident of Omaha aince 
1 She was a leader in every worthy movemen 
in the city and a generous supporter of good causes. 
Twenty-four years ago she founded the Emma 
Hoagland Flower Mission in honor of her deceas 
daughter. Mr. Hoagland is a well known lumber- 
man, head of the company which bears his name. 
Besides her husband, four children survive. 





DAVID BRONSON. On Feb. 1, at his home S 
Stillwater, Minn., David Bronson, for 64 yoort 
resident of that city, died at the age of 85. He Co 
one of the founders of the Bronson & Folsom od 
which early became idehtified with lumber interes 
on the St. Croix River, maintaining a line 0 ais 
boats that plied between Stillwater and St. Lao 
and operating the plant of the East Side Lum 
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Co., cutting logs on the river. Mr. Bronson retired 
from active business about a year ago. He is sur- 
vived by one son and a number of grandchildren. 





JAMES RYAN.—One of the earliest and best 
known lumbermen of the Superior region died at 
St. Mary’s Hospital, Superior, Wis., Jan. 30. He 
went from Saginaw, Mich., to Ashland, Wis., thirty- 
two years ago and has logged extensively over that 
part of the country. 





L. VOGEL.—L. Vogel, a resident of Kelso, Wash., 
for fifteen years, engaged in the lumber business 
and farming, died recently from a stroke of paraly- 
sis. He was born in Ohio in 1858 and went to 
Washington in 1885. He built a hardwood mill in 
Kelso in 1904 and later built a sawmill which he 
continued to operate until his timber was used up, 
when he purchased a farm. 





F. CARL SCHOBER.—Much regret is expressed 
in lumber trade and other circles of Baltimore over 
the death of F. Carl Schober, the city forester, 
Jan. 31, after an illness of only two days from pneu- 
monia, following influenza. Mr. Schober, who was 
85 years old, went to Baltimore about eighteen 
months ago from Syracuse, N. Y., where he had 
occupied a similar position. Prior to his Syracuse 
experience he had been doing Government work in 
the West. He was a graduate of the Yale School 
of Forestry, and is survived by a widow and one 
small child. 





JOHN J. JAMIESON.—One of the best known 
and oldest loggers in the Northwest, John J. Ja- 
mieson, died suddenly at Portland, Ore., Jan. 27, 
aged 70. He had logged from Whatcom County 
to the Olympia district for the last thirty years. 
He began logging along the Skagit River, and for 
years thereafter logged in Whatcom County, later 
establishing camps in the Olympia region. He was 
born in New Brunswick and was a member of 
Hoo-Hoo. 

JOSEPH W. FARNSWORTH.—In the death of 
Joseph Warren Farnsworth at his home in Bed- 
dington, Me., Jan. 9, Maine loses one of her oldest 
citizens and perhaps the last of her oldtime drag- 
sled lumbermen. He was born in Township 23 
on the Narraguagus River in one of the best lum- 
ber regions in Maine, and made his home there 
during his entire life of 90 years. Mr. Farnsworth 
naturally grew up in the lumber business and fol- 
lowed it all his life. 





HARRY H. MITCHELL.—At Tacoma, Wash., on 
Jan. 17, Harry H. Mitchell died of pneumonia fol- 
lowing influenza after an illness of three days. He 
was 33 years old and a son of H. S. Mitchell, for- 
merly manager of the Crossett-Western Lumber Co., 
Wauna, Ore., and for the last year builder and man- 
ager of the Government’s cut-up plant at Van- 
couver, Wash. He was associated with his father 
at Wauna for a time and was connected with mill 
concerns in Tacoma the last year or two as foreman 


and superintendent. Besides his parents, he leaves 
a widow, Josephine Hammond Mitchell, three sisters 
and three brothers, Walter M. and Guy Mitchell, of 
Portland, and Eugene F. Mitchell, of Spokane, rep- 


resenting E. C. Atkins & Co. in that territory. 


Interment was at Tacoma. 





D. P. MARATINI.—D. P. Maratini, a prominent 
lumberman of Poplar Bluff, Mo., was shot and 
killed near there recently. The slayer is supposed 
to be a sawmill owner with whom he had trouble 
over a lumber bill. Mr. Maratini represented the 
Leach Lumber Co., of Chicago, and bought lumber 
thruout south Missouri and northern Arkansas. 


W. E. LEEDS.—A well known timberman of 
Little Rock, Ark., W. E. Leeds, died at his home 
in that city recently. He was a native of Indiana 
pr ga a wife, one daughter and two grand- 
c ren. 





DAVID W. BEALL.—From Cumberland, Md., is 
reported the death at the hospital there of David 
W. Beall, a brother of Cyrus M. Beall, a lumber- 
man of Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. Beall succumbed after 
an illness of only a few days. He was 78 years old. 





F. K. STEVENS. At his home in Oglesby, IIl., 
F. K. Stevens, manager of Hunter, Stevens & Co., 
of that city, died on Saturday, Feb. 8, aged 47. Mr. 
Stevens had been ill only a few days. He was a 
well known member of the lumber trade. He leaves 
a wife and four children. Burial took place on 
Monday, Feb. 10 at La Salle, Ill, 





J. E. SHIVES. A recent report from Edmonton, 
Ky., advises of the death of J. E. Shives, 36 years 
old, a lumberman and farmer, who died of pneu- 
monia, following a short illness. Mr. Shives is 
survived by his wife and two children. 





LIEUT. WILLIAM LEE. The general manager of 
the Below Lumber Co., Marshfield, Wis., T. FE Lee, 
has Peceived word that his brother, Lieut. William 
Lee, died of disease in France on Dec. 24. Lieut. 
Lee formerly was lumber buyer for the Hamilton 
Manufacturing Co., Two Rivers, Wis. 





HARRY L. COLMAN. Harry L. Colman, 57 years 
old, secretary of the C. L. Colman Lumber Co., 
died at La Crosse, Wis., following an illness of three 
years’ duration. 





J. D. FARLEY. The Louisiana Red Cypress Co., 
of New Orleans, advises of the death of J. D. 
Farley, representative for that company in the 
Cincinnati territory, on Friday, Jan. 31. 





HERBERT WOODRUFF MERRILL. Mitts & 
Merrill, Saginaw, Mich., announce the death of 
Secretary-treasurer Herbert Woodruff Merrill, of 
that firm, on Sunday, Jan. 26, 





MAKES A SUBSTITUTE FOR PINE OIL 


[By Peter Leininger] 


Discovery that a substitute for the expensive 
pine oil, used in the oil flotation process of con- 
centrating Cobalt silver ores, can be made from 
the waste product thrown off in the manufacture 
of wood alcohol has greatly simplified the prob- 
lem for Canada of how to get the oil for the oil 
flotation process. 

Incidentally, it is one more step in the de- 
velopment of the Dominion’s natural resources 
in the effort to complete the process of manu- 
facture in Canada. This is the policy which is 
being urged so strongly as fundamental to rapid 
industrial development by the Canadian Indus- 
trial Reconstruction Association. Only 16 per- 
cent, for instance, of the silver ores from the 
Cobalt are now sent to United States smelters 
for reduction and refining, with the result that 
low grade ores which were unprofitable to ship 
now yield heavy returns. The finding of an 
abundant Canadian substitute for the expensive 
pine oil still further reduces Canada’s depend- 
ence upon the United States in this one industry 
and increases the possibilities of low grade and 
waste material. 

Canada has been dependent upon the pine oil 
distillate of turpentine obtained only in the 
southern United States, and this supply was 
greatly curtailed by the war. It was, besides, 
expensive. From a product useful but not im- 
portant in the arts it became, with the exploita- 
tion of the oil flotation process, one of the most 
sought after commodities. As a distillate of a 
distillate, however, it could never be cheap, and 
with the increasing demand as the oil flotation 
process came into wider use in the United States 
and Canada the price rose twenty to thirty times. 
Moreover, Canada was farthest from the source 
of supply and the first to suffer from shortage. 
Consequently her chemists in the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory set about the development of a 
substitute, and found shortly that pine oil could 
be obtained from the red pine stumps such as are 
seen thruout central Ontario, particularly around 
Camp Borden, north of Lake Simcoe. Some west- 
ern species of pine also yielded the desired oil, 
but before experiment could determine the com- 
mercial availability of the new supply a sub- 
stitute by-product in the manufacture of wood 
alcohol was found in wood creosote oil. Thoro 
tests with the product made by the mines branch 


of the Department of Mines at Ottawa and in a 
600-ton commercial reduction plant determined 
the efficiency of the creosote. 

Two and two-fifths gallons of the oil are ob- 
tained per cord of hardwood. In the manufac- 
ture of wood alcohol and by-products some 500 
tons of hardwood are burned each day, so that 
the minimum amount of creosote available is 
1,200 gallons a day. This was formerly wasted, 
being burned under the boilers. 

The principle of oil flotation is as follows: If 
to a finely ground pulp in water certain oils are 
added in small quantities and then aerated it is 
found that the oils have an affinity for the 
metallic particles which they do not have for the 
gangue. The foam made by the oil carries off 
the metallic particles, thus making a concentrate 
which, while not by any means perfect, is still 
quite valuable to the Cobalt camp, as silver is 
one of the metals that will thus float. 

According to Arthur E. Cole, mining engineer 
of the Temiskaming & Northern Ontario, the 
tailings dumps alone which can be retrieved by the 
exploitation of this process represent a tonnage of 
two and one-fourth million tons. Assuming that at 
least 4 ounces per ton can be saved at a gross 
cost of 2 ounces, the profit on the reduction of 
these old tailings will be nearly $4,000,000 at the 
present high quotation for silver. Large ton- 
nage of tailings now being produced will also 
be made available. 





SITKA SPRUCE LAUDED IN SONG 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has received an at- 
tractively printed pamphlet entitled ‘‘Sitka 
Spruce—Songs of Queen Charlotte Islands.’’ This 
is a collection of short poems by D. E. Hatt, M. A., 
and is dedicated to the airplane spruce loggers of 
the Queen Charlotte Islands, B. C., with whom the 
writer served as a Y. M. C. A. secretary during the 
summer and fall of 1918. The booklet is sent with 
the compliments of John Sumner, secretary of the 
industrial department of the national council of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association of Canada. 

The poems breathe the spirit of the forest and, 
moreover, show an intimate and sympathetic knowl- 
edge of the lumberjack and his ways. They will be 
read with interest and appreciation by woods work- 
ers and lumbermen generally. 





TEXAS HARDWOODS 





Texas Has the 


Variety 
That Appeals 


ms Arcel* Hardwoods 


The wide widths, fine figure and 
uniform quality and grading of our 


Plain Red Oak—Red Gum 


Factory Lumber 


will satisfy the most exacting factory buyer. 

heck over your stock and then let us prove 
our quality and service on your order. Do 
it now. 


Lumber 
Boynton Company 
fi PENT, White City, Texas 











Hardwoods 





If you are in the market for high 
grade hardwood lumber send us 
your inquiries, we offer the follow- 
ing items 


For Quick Sale: 


2 Cars 4-4” F.A.S. Sap Gum. 
3 Cars 4-4” No. 1 Common Sap Gum. 
1 Car 8-4 to 12-4” Log Run Pecan. 
1 Car 4-4” Log Run Soft Elm. 
2 Cars 12-4” Log Run Soft Elm. 











H. G. Bohlssen 


NEW CANEY, TEXAS 





a yo 
Texas Hardwoods 
Are a Good Buy 


— for the reason they offer 
Magnolia, good variety in woods 
Cypress, } : . ‘ 
Hickory, and big values to buy 
Yellow Pine. ers of mixed cars. Try 
Structural ' : : 

Timbers up °S for anything in the 
to 49’ long. woods shown opposite. 


Sabine Tram Company 
BEAUMONT, TEXAS 
| _B.B. HALL, General Sales Manager. J 








Keith Lumber Company 
VOTH, TEXAS 
Manufacturers of Band Sawn, High Grade 
AND ALL 


Yellow P ine Southern Hardwoods. 


Among many other items of Dry Hardwoods, we 
have ready for / liate Ship t the following: 





100,000’ 4/4” No. | Common Plain Mixed Oak 
40,000’ 4/4” No. 2 Common Plain Mixed Oak 
100.000’ 4/4” No. 3 Common Plain Mixed Oak 
18,000’ 4/4” Log Run White Ash 

20,000’ 8/4” Log Run White Ash 

14,000’ 8/4” No. 3 Common Ash 

50,000’ 4/4” F. A. 8. Sap Gum 

85,000’ 4/4” No. | Common Sap Gum 

50,000’ 4/4” No. 2 Common Sap Gum 

48,000’ 4/4” No. 3 Common Sap Gum 

90,000’ 8/4” Log Run Sap Gum 


YOUR INQUIRIES SOLICITED. 
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CORRECT FINISHES FOR HARDWOOD FLOORS™ 


“A Pleasure—Not a Problem” is the title of an 
interesting little booklet on hardwood floors and 
modern floor finishing just issued by the paint and 
varnish department of the Du Pont Co., of Wilming- 
ton, Del. One of the chief objects of this booklet is 
to prove that hardwood floors are not difficult to take 
care of and to keep highly polished. The trouble 
with polishing that many housekeepers experience is 
due to their trying to use a certain floor finish with- 
out regard to conditions, whereas no one article can 
successfully be used on all floors, but different con- 
ditions require the use of different finishes. 

This booklet, “A Pleasure—Not a Problem,” will 
be most valuable to the paint dealer whose customers 
have been prejudiced against polished hardwood floors 
because of the selection of finishes not suited to their 
individual requirements. It will enable the dealer to 
offer intelligent advice on the subject, and should 
be in the hands of all lumber retailers carrying 
paints, varnishes and finishes as a sideline. 














Long Leaf 
Yellow Pine 


2x4!" 
and 6" 


Dimension 
together with 
Car Siding— 
our specialty 

Inquiries Solicited. 


W. B. Harbeson 


De Furist . Lumber Co. 














Springs, Fla. 
We Furnish Everything in 
- ROUGH AND DRESSED 


@/ Gulf Red Cypress 


In the Our wood is more even in color and texture 


Heart of and runs uniform in quality, millwork and 
} hd Best \ grades, 

ypress District Qurton-Gwarte 
Annual Capacity, 70,000,000  — press(% of Florida 
Feet. Correspondence Solicited 


Perry, Hla. 











Cummer Cypress Company 








Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fla. 


Cypress LUMBER 


Rough and Dressed 


Shingles and Lath 











Sales Office, 280 Madison Avenue, New York City 








f— . 
Always Plenty of Cars — Always Plenty of Stock 
LONG LEAF 
Yellow Pine Lumber 
High Grade Flooring, Ceiling, Siding 


Gulf Pine Company, °?%SS4 
. (Shipping Point Gulf Pine) y, 








East Coast Lumber Co. 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


CYPRES 


Mills and Office: 








WATERTOWN - - FLORIDA 











LOCAL AND PERSONAL 





M. H. Dawson, of the T. W. McClelland Co., millwork 
concern of Davenport, Iowa, was an out-of-town sash 
and door man in attendance at the Illinois annual this 
week, 


Charles Gill, of the Gill-Andrews Lumber Co., of 
Wausau, Wis., was in Chicago Tuesday conferring 
with H. W. Maffett, sales representative of the com- 
pany in local territory. 


P. L. Youngblood, of Detroit, Mich., vice president 
of the Payson Smith Lumber Co., of Minneapolis, 
Minn., was in Chicago this week conferring with F. H, 
Peschau, Chicago representative of the company. 


The Edison Storage Battery Co., announces the 
removal of its sales offices in New York from 209 West 
Seventy-sixth Street to 247 West Thirty-fifth Street, 
and the friends and customers of the company will 
find it located in larger and better quarters. 


C. M. Smalley, manager of the Chicago office of the 
Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., and president of the 
Lumbermen’s Golf Association, is now at Belleaire 
Heights, Fla., playing at his favorite pastime, not 
worrying one bit whether Chicago decides “to build” 
or “not to build” this spring. 


J. H. Burton & Co. (Ine.), wholesalers and exporters 
of lumber with office at 188 Park Row, New York City, 
announce that their representative in the Mobile (Ala.) 
district, C. W. Hempstead Lumber Co., has resigned 
and Jules K. Johnson, formerty associated with the 
L. N. Dantzler Lumber Co., at Moss Point, Miss., has 
been appointed branch manager at Mobile. 


Among the “big town” retailers noted at the Illinois 
annual were John A. Reheis, president of the St, Houis 
Lumber Co., and W. M. Klenk, sales manager of the 
Julius Seidel Lumber Co., of St. Louis, Mo. Both 
were fully confident that as soon as business conditions 
get shaped around in a little more stabilized - way 
building in St. Louis will resume a healthy form and 
go ahead with a bound. 


Max D. Almond, of the Whitesell Brick & Lumber 
Co., Corsicana, Tex., was in Chicago attending the 
brick manufacturers’ convention at the Hotel LaSalle. 
Being both a brickman and lumberman, Mr. Almond 
doesn’t care much which material is used just so some- 
body builds. He says that business is good in Texas 
and that there is little to worry about as to future 
conditions down there. 


Among the visiting association officials at the Illinois 
annual this week were J. R. Moorehead, of Kansas City, 
Mo., secretary of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation; D. 8S. Montgomery, of Milwaukee, Wis., secre- 
tary of the Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
and Harry C. Scearce, of Mooresville, Ind., former 
president and former secretary of the Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association of Indiana. 


The sad news reached Chicago lumber trade friends 
of Edward Flynn, acting sales manager of the Central 
Coal & Coke Co., of Kansas City, Mo., that he had 
died from pneumonia on Tuesday in a hospital in his 
home city. Mr. Flynn was a young lumberman who 
had a bright future, and his untimely death came as a 
shock to his many friends in the lumber trade. He was 
81 years old and started in with the company several 
years ago as an office boy. 


Among the northern lumbermen in Chicago this week, 
either gathering in orders or attending the Illinois 
annual or both, were J. T. Phillips, of the Diamond 
Lumber Co., Green Bay; Delwin Cowle, of the W. T. 
Campbell Lumber Co., Oshkosh; J. J. Adams, of the 
Brooks & Ross Lumber Co., Schofield ; L. H. Levisee, of 
Oshkosh, of the Scott & Howe Lumber Co. and the 
Medford Lumber Co, ; W. D. Wheeler, of W. D. Wheeler 
& Co., Marshfield, and F. J. Darke, of the J. 8. Stearns 
Lumber Co., Odanah, Wis. 


H. R. Isherwood, of the retail service department of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, re- 
turned this week from the annual meetings of the 
New York association at Buffalo, the Southwestern at 
Kansas City and the Nebraska at Omaha. This week 
he mingled with the dealers at the Illinois association. 
He reports that dealers say there would be much 
building everywhere this spring if the prospective 
builders could be certain that there would not be a 
slump in prices later on. 


W. B. Shepherd, of Minneapolis, Minn., sales repre- 
sentative of the Red River Lumber Co,, was in Chicago 
this week conferring with H. T. Fall, Chicago manager 
of the company, and incidentally mingling with those 
in attendance at the Illinois annual. Mr. and Mrs. Fall 
this week received the glad tidings from their son, 
Lieut. Harold A, Fall, that he had arrived safely back 
in old New York. Lieut. Fall has been flying in France 
with the American aviation forces. He got his train- 
ing at the Rantoul (Ill.) fleld and at flying fields in 
Texas. 


The Illinois annual attracted several southern lum- 
bermen to Chicago this week, among them being A. W. 
Judd, sales manager of the Gates Lumber Co., Wilmar, 
Ark. ; Charles H. Chenoweth, of Texarkana, Ark., sales 
manager for William Buchanan ; W. M. Beebe, manager 
of the southern pine department of the Long-Bell 
Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo.; W. J. Yardley, sales 
manager of the Sabine Lumber Co.; Louis Hector, of 
the Big Pine Lumber Co. ; L. M. Tully, of the Louisiana 
Red Cypress Co., and Tom C. Whitmarsh, manager of 
the W. 'T. Ferguson Lumber Co., of St. Louis, Mo. 


The 8S, R. Taxey Lumber Co., a new concern in the 
local commission lumber field, has opened an office at 
The company will do a com- 


725 Lumber Exchange, 





mission business in southern pine and fir and red cedar 
shingles, specializing in yard stock, railroad material 
and piling. Mr. Taxey is a young man who formerly 
lived in Chicago but who for the last nine years hag 
been with the D, S. Pate Lumber Co. as buyer in the 
South and then manager of the Hattiesburg (Miss.) 
office of the company. During the last few months he 
has been in the service as a dry kiln expert at the 
Government cut-up plant at Vancouver Barracks, 
Wash., and after being mustered out he decided to go 
into business for himself. 


E. D. Tennant, of St. Louis, Mo., secretary-treasurer 
of the Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, was in Chicago 
this week and said that the “flu” had been playing 
havoe with concatenations and had it not been for the 
epidemic the order would now have many more mem- 
bers. Many concatenations had been planned in the 
South and then had to be postponed temporarily. Mr, 
Tennant expects to attend the annual of the southern 
retailers at Memphis, Tenn., next week and the annual 
of the Southern Pine Association at New Orleans, La., 
the week following. 


Salem Ely, of Iroquois, I1l., who is one of the well 
known members of the Illinois Association, while at the 
annual said that spring business was going to be good 
with him and that the farmers, who are his best 
customers, are not quibbling about prices down his way. 
“Most farmers know that they are in better shape to 
build today than in any previous time,” he said, “and 
I have found very few of them who complain about the 
price of lumber at all. Too many retailers provoke 
their farmer customers into thinking that prices are 
too high instead of trying to make them forget about 
prices.” 


Among those attending the annual convention of the 
Illinois Lumber Dealers’ & Builders’ Supply Association 
were Robert Pogue, of the Pogue Lumber Co., operating 
yards at Pawpaw and Waterman, IIl., and his son, 
Kenneth H. Pogue, both of Pawpaw, Ill. Kenneth has 
just returned from Camp Shelby, where he had been in 
training. Prior to entering the army he was a senior 
at the University of Wisconsin, and had tried repeat- 
edly to get into the service without success. Later he 
was drafted. Next week he will take charge of the 
yard of the Pogue Lumber Co. at Waterman. 


The Saari-Tully Lumber Co., of Portland, Ore., an- 
nounces the addition to its force of F. W. Roblin as 
sales manager. Mr. Roblin was formerly representative 
of the Douglas Fir Sales Co. in the intermountain 
territory and sales manager of the domestic lumber 
department of the American Trading Co. More 
recently he has been associated with the W. J. Foye 
Lumber Co., of Omaha, Neb. His many years of 
experience have given him a thoro knowledge of west 
Coast forest products and the Saari-Tully Lumber Co, 
is to be congratulated on securing his services. 


A quartet of Michigan retail lumber dealers, Herman 
Zachnow, secretary of the Booth & Boyd Lumber Co., 
Saginaw; Irving Corwin, of A. A. Corwin & Son, 
Pontiac; J. A. MeIwer, of the J. A. McIwer Co., De- 
troit, and Herbert Bisbee, secretary of the H. R. 
Scovill Co., Ypsilanti, after attending the annual of the 
Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association at Grand 
Rapids last week, spent a couple of days in Milwaukee, 
Wis. They visited the plant of the Cream City Sash & 
Door Co., and afterward were entertained at dinner 
and at a theater party by the company. 


A veteran of the Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply 
Dealers’ Association who missed the annual this year 
was I’. J. Bermingham, of Kenosha, Wis., who joined 
the association many years ago when he operated a 
yard at Galena, Ill. Mr. Bermingham is a former presi- 
dent and has seldom missed an annual, but this year 
illness compelled him to remain at home. His many 
friends will regret to hear that he has not been well for 
several months, but will be pleased to know that he is 
improving and confident that he will be at the next 
annual, He operates the Bermingham Lumber Co, at 
Kenosha, which has one of the best known yards in 
Wisconsin. 


Max Myers, vice president and general manager of 
the Nicola, Stone & Myers Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, well 
known Ohio wholesale concern, and Mrs, Myers were in 
Chicago this week on their way to the west Coast. They 
expected to go first to Portland, Ore., and then to 
California, where several weeks will be spent. Mr. 
Myers, who is also president of the Myers-Parsons 
Lumber Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., and the Hayward- 
McCready Lumber Co., Buffalo, N. Y., said that while 
business had not recovered in the manner that many 
had predicted, when the start toward betterment did 
come, he thought, the lumber business would witness 
great activity. “It may be slow for awhile, but the 
good times are surely coming,” he said. 


C. O. Frisbie, president of the Cornell Wood Products 
Co., received a cablegram Tuesday advising him that his 
son was discharged from the French army on Feb. 3. 
It will be recalled that young Frisbie made several 
attempts to join the American army, finally got across 
as a member of the field service, drove a Red Cross 
ambulance for six months in Italy, and returned to 
Paris when the American soldiers first got to France. 
He tried to make Pershing’s army but could not meet 
the requirements, so he enlisted in the French artillery. 
Later he was transferred to the aviation section of the 
French army and was attending an aviation school at 
Dijon, France, when the armistice was signed. Now 
that the war is over and the French Government 
offered him transportation home young Frisbie has 
— to remain and look Europe over awhile in peace 
times, 
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TIS A HARD LIFE IN THE NAVY 


Some time ago the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN had the 
pleasure of presenting a story of J. Stuart Knox and 
w. Calvin Knox, sons of Secretary J. C. Knox, of the 
Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, of 
Cadillac, Mich., but at the time was able to include 
only the good looking picture of J. Stuart, as Calvin, 
as his friends know him, was too busy becoming a 
Jackie to have his photo taken. Calvin, after serving 
at Great Lakes, was sent to Brunswick, Ga., and now 
after being in the service many months, putting on 
weight and adding health, he finally found the time to 
visit a photographer’s studio. Consequently the oc- 
companying portrait shows plainly what a “hard life” 





W. CALVIN KNOX, OF CADILLAC, MICH. ; 


Son of Association Secretary Who Thrives on Navy 
Fare 


Calvin has found it in Uncle Sam’s Navy. He writes 
his parents from the South that he never weighed more 
in his life and never felt better, and asking them to 
say “hello” to everybody for him. J. Stuart Knox, 
who received his training at Camp Custer at Battle 
Creek, Mich., is now in France and his parents have 
not learned as yet when he will be able to start home- 
ward for the good old United States, but it is certain 
that as soon as he arrives and is mustered out, the 
nearest ticket agent will have a prompt request for, the 
pasteboard that will secure a quick passage to Cadillac, 
Mich, 





TO MAKE CHICAGO A CITY OF HOMES 
The old-fashioned homestead 
Where I dreamed my dream of dreams. 
—Alice Oary. 

The sweetest memory in the life of the average 
“flat-lizard’’ Chicagoan, say members of the Chicago 
Real Estate Board, takes him back many years—to 
the “days of real sport,’’ when the old home, with its 
spacious rooms and grounds, its shade trees and flow- 
ers, with the smiles of mother and the luscious cakes 
she made and the friendly interest and companionship 
of father, made “home” the dearest spot on earth. 
To the average Chicagoan that recollection takes one 
down the road to yesterday ; today—a nightmare with 
the roadway cluttered with trouble with the land- 
lord who owns flats with kiddies barred; who pro- 
vides his tenant with heatless rooms, sleepless nights 
and yields for the tenantcy a nice bunch of rent re- 
ceipts. But tomorrow—well, tomorrow will tell a dif- 
fent story, because Chicago is to become a “City of 
Homes,” 

It is true—another dream of dreams—because the 
Chicago Real Estate Board says so, and it has in 
mind publicity and promotion that will make the 
average landlord turn green with rage. The greatest 
“Own Your Own Home’? movement is about to be 
Inaugurated in Chicago that has ever taken place in 
any city in America. The movement will be based on 
the Chicago idea, one that was put in abeyance on 
account of the war, but followed out successfully 
since at Portland, Ore., Oakland, Cal., and Seattle, 
Wash, The plan is this: 

The erection of a modern bungalow, on the lake 
front, much of the same type as erected at Portland 
and shown on the front page of this issue. The 
bungalow will be provided thru lumber donations by 
local lumbermen and other material needed by the 
different material interests. The bungalow will have 
a homelike frame exterior and fine gum, birch, oak 
and southern pine trim, and maple, beech and oak 
hardwood floors inside. The design will be one chosen 
from many to be submitted by leading local architects. 
All the construction work will be done by members 
of the local building trades. The exterior will be 
painted just as any real home should be, and there 
will be a lawn, without “keep off the grass” signs 
and with landscape gardening. 

The interior of the bungalow will be furnished com- 
plete thru donations from “loop” stores. The living 
room, with its large fire-place, will lack nothing in 
the way of homelike furniture, with its high back 
Chippendale chairs and easy rockers, its American 
walnut or mahogany sofa and footstool for relaxation 
after a strenuous day. Beside the open grate a stand 
with a few literary gems with “A Fool There Was” a 
likely volume. The library, with writing table and 
book case with shelves filled from “best sellers” to the 


classics. The dining room, with everything that belongs 
there, from Queen Anne suite to buzzer for thé maid. 
The bedrooms as exquisite as the heart of any woman 
could yearn for; the reception hall neat, tasteful and 
homey, and all the curtains and drapes in every room 
the latest. The kitchen a model in every particular, 
lacking nothing to lighten the burden of the house- 
wife, and just as a reminder to the flat-weary visitor 
of days of old there will be a big dish of fried cakes, 
“just like mother used to make.” The rugs will be 
French Wiltons and orientials in beautiful shades and 
texture, while a vacuum cleaner will be there to help 
make housekeeping a pleasure. The lighting fixtures 
of the bungalow will be the most up-to-date, including 
mahogany stand and gorgeous shade at the plano in 
its corner. The telephone people will be given the 
privilege of granting free service, while the telephone 
girls will be instructed to answer all its calls 
promptly. The florists will provide pot flowers and 
ferns, and canaries that really sing will be in a room 
or two. 

The home, which could not be complete without a 
victrola, will have the best that the music stores can 
provide, with plenty of records from “jazz” to Caruso. 
Galli Curci will sing. What will she sing? Why, 
“Home, Sweet Home” of course. And finally, a per- 
ambulator will stand off in one corner ready for sery- 
ice, for a home is not complete without its family, 
first the happy newly weds and later the cooing and 
smiles of babyhood and childish laughter later, so the 
Chicago Real Estate Board is going to do its part to 
arrange for that. ‘The greatest wedding in all of 
Chicago’s history will take place. Tho the names of 
the happy bride and bridegroom to be are not yet 
known, it is certain that the bride will be a native 
born, whose natal date was many years after the 
Indians surrounded Fort Dearborn, while the bride- 
groom will be a young Chicagoan whose deeds at 
Chateau Thierry, Belleau Woods or in the Argonne, 
according to the records of the War Department, show 
valor unsurpassed, 

The wedding march will be played by Chicago's 
best known orchestra and the knot will be tied by one 
of the city’s most popular ministers, The attendants 
will be chosen by the happy couple, while the invited 
guests will be “ALL Chicago.” The largest crowd 
that ever thronged Michigan Avenue and its environs 
will be there because Chicago newspapers, vitally in- 
terested in a city made greater by real homes and 
many more of them, will not spare printing ink to 
give the notable wedding publicity. Out in some 
suburb, as a reward for Chicago's greatest war hero 
and his bride, will await a bungalow, a duplicate of 
the lake front structure in every particular, which 
they can have as their home ever after. 

It could hardly be expected that every invited guest 
will actually be able to witness the ceremony, so there 
will be several bands at vantage points to help make 
the event festive and gay. Those who care to listen 
will be told by able speakers the advantages of home 
ownership. ‘Then on the wedding night, when cur- 
few rings for the greatest crowd that ever thronged 
the “loop,” thousands of fathers and mothers and 
young married couples will wend their way flat-ward, 
“sold” on the idea that they are fools to give any 
longer a goodly portion of their annual income to 
some gruff and surly landlord, and determine then 
and there to take to heart all that they had seen and 
heard about how fine it is to own their own homes. 
The cooing ones, about to be altar-led, will make up 
their minds to start life right in their own home and 
never give a landlord the opportunity to tell them 
that there won’t be any decorating done for them this 
spring. It will be a “big night’ for “Own Your Own 
Home” idea, which was conceived many years ago by 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and since then has become 
nation-wide in its scope. 

All the foregoing will be the initial stage of the 
greatest “Own Your Own Home” movement ever 
staged in America, according to plans being perfected 
by the Chicago Real Estate Board, whose members 
have invited everybody interested in home ownership 
to participate, from the butcher, the baker and to the 
candlestick maker. A fund of many thousand of dol- 
lars will be raised to inaugurate the work and carry 
it out over a period of five years at least. The best 
“home ownership” campaign manager obtainable will 
be put on the job to put the movement “over” and 
he will be given every expert assistance and facility 
to help him do it. 

On last Monday afternoon a home ownership meet- 
ing was held at the rooms of the Chicago Real Estate 
Board. It was called by a special committee of the 
board, of which Joseph K. Brittain, one of the best 
known local real estate men, is chairman, and indivi- 
duals and representatives of organizations interested 
in the work of promoting home ownership in Chicago 
were invited to be present. The meeting was well 
attended and views were exchanged on various angles 
of the subject of the need of more homes in Chicago 


and what is necessary to inaugurate a building re- 
vival. Now that the war is over it was the general 
view that the city would go ahead by leaps and 


bounds in a building way, if conditions could be shaped 
around so that building speculators and prospective 
home builders could be made to feel confident that 
now is an advantageous time to build. Would they 
be sorry later? That seems to be the big problem. 


Committee to Do the Work 


At the real estate board meeting there was an ex- 
change of views that was beneficial to the movement. 
Figures were cited to show that material interests 
were not profiteering, while N. C. Mather, of the Lord 
& Bushnell Co., awakened enthusiasm: when he said 
that, while lumbermen were not getting one penny 
more than they were justified in getting for their 
stock, if the building interests adopted the policy of 
“shaving the price” in order to promote building in 
Chicago, the lumbermen would do their part. H. H. 
Merrick, president of the Chicago Association of Com- 


merce, said he believed that profiteering was not going 
on in the sense of the term as used in the street. George 
Hooker, of the City Club, said that as the home owner 
was a permanent citizen everything should be done to 
promote home ownership, while George Thompson, of 
the Federal employment bureau, declared that the 
worker was tired of paying rent and with any reason- 
able aid and assistance would join the ranks of the no- 
rent payers. He added, “However, the laboring man 
does not want to build now, if he thinks he can build 
more cheaply in 1920.” After a long discussion Chair- 
man Brittain was authorized to appoint a committee 
of twenty-five persons from all ranks of business and 
labor vitally interested in the local building revival, 
who are to work out a plan for the big home owner- 
ship campaign in Chicago. 

Members of three brick organizations at conventions 
in Chicago this week also took steps to promote the 
“Build Now” campaign, and expressed themselves as 
certain that prices of brick would not go down. Com- 
missioner Frank J. Pollay, of the division of building 
and construction of the United States Labor Bureau, 
in addressing the brick men said: 

“Some say we ought to wait several months before 
starting construction work. If we do there will be 
nothing to wait for. The Bolsheviki will get you if 
you wait that long. 

“The man who locks up a dollar now is a slacker. 
Every dollar ought to be working. Our banks are full 
of money, but it will do no good while idle. A million 
homes are needed in the United States, and we are 
starting ‘build your own home’ movements everywhere. 
Work on highways and railroads ought to be started 
‘at once. A plan is now being pushed in Washington 
to use $2,000,000,000 to aid home builders.” 





PRINTER’S ERROR DOES INJUSTICE 


The Chicago lumber trade was nonplussed for a 
moment or two when the monthly supplement No. 4 
for Feb, 1 of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Credit Corporation came out with the following mis- 
information : 
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. Chicago . (ites Edward, Co, involuntary petitio 





‘ r Co, sued, $200.-~;.- 
.-Marquette Piano Co, sued $1,600.00 
Chicago ., { MMears-Slayton Lumber Co, sued $1,500.00 


in bankruptcy Central Tr 
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Obviously something was wrong with this state- 
ment, as it would take much more than a $1,500 liti- 
gation to disturb that strong yard concern; and a 
second examination of the text will show that the line 
immediately above is incomplete and that the two lines 
below the name of the Mears-Slayton Lumber Co, 
really belong to the line about the Edward Melchoir 
Co. and were transposed thru an error in make-up. 

The $1,500 suit was to adjudicate the ownership of 
a note which the Mears-Slayton Lumber Co, held as 
security and which a creditors’ committee for the 
other party claimed as part of the assets. The mat- 
ter was settled out of court and the suit was dismissed. 





NEW SALES OFFICE IN CHICAGO 


The Northern Hardwood Sales Co. is a new concern 
in Chicago selling northern products and is in charge 
of W. W. Brown, who represents the Brooks & Ross 
Lumber Co., of Schofield, Wis., and the Rib Lake Lum- 
ber Co., of Rib Lake, Wis., two well known northern 
manufacturing concerns. Mr. Brown, who now has an 
office at 1630 Old Colony Building, has had many 
years’ experience in the North in both production and 
selling, and is just reéngaging in the trade after having 





W. W. BROWN, 
Sales Agent for Two Well Known Northern Concerns 


served the Government in its purchasing department 
in the hardwood and plywood section, which bought 
material for airplanes. 

Mr. Brown received his first lumber experience with 
the R. Connor Co., of Marshfield, Wis., with which 
he remained sixteen years, gaining every kind of woods 
and mill experience. After that he was with the 
Mattoon Manufacturing Co., of Mattoon, Wis., a year 
and then became superintendent of the John Kaufman 
Lumber Co. at Fox, Wis., a company he remained 
with for four years. He then went with the G. W. 
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Save $3 or More 
on Every Car 


of lumber, loaded or unloaded 
by the use of Dow Ball-Bear- 
ing Gravity Carriers. They 
pay for themselves in a few 
months. They save time be- 
sides. 














Send for lete informati 


DOW WIRE & IRON WORKS, Incorporated 
Louisville, Kentucky. 








O' 
VILLE 


LOUISIANA | LOUISIANA HARDWOODS | 





Southern Hardwoods s:inwi 2"? 
condition and is offered subject to prior sale. 


Item 

No. PLAIN RED OAK 
8—4/4 Is & 28, weight 4200 Ibs. .45,000’ $55.00 
4—4/4 Selects, weight 4200 Ibs. .34,000’ 38.00 

PLAIN RED GUM 
ee Ae ee 2 See eee 35,000’ 40.00 
9—4/4 No. 1 Common.......... 34,000’ 30.00 

SAP GUM 

10—4/4 Box Boards, 9 to 12”, wt., 
_, J Pr Pere 45,000’ 32.00 
11—4/4 18 & 28, weight 3200 Ibs.. 32,000’ 30.00 
13—5/4 No. 1 Com.,, wt, 3200 Ibs. "100, 000' 25.00 
14—5/4 No. 2 Com., wt. 3200 Ibs. .150,000’ 21.00 

ASH 

16—6/4 Is & 2s, weight 3400 Ibs.. 32,000’ 80.00 
17—8/4 1s & 2s, weight 3400 Ibs.. 15,000’ 100.00 
Prices shown are NET F. O. B. MILL, taking 
Alexandria rate of freight on interstate ship- 
ments. We guarantee weights as shown above. 


The rewer- yp ceemenene 
Lumber Company 


Miltonberg, La., (!} Miles West’) 


Telephone and Telegraph—Alexandria 








items ready for 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


9,000’ 1/2” FAS Plain Red Oak 
50,000’ 3/8” No. | Com, Plain Wh. Oak 
150,000’ 4/4” No. | Common Ash 
56,000’ 3/8” FAS Sap Gum 
100,000’ 4/4” 9 to 12” Sap Gum Box Bds. 
50,000’ 4/4” FAS Sap Gum, 13” & Wdr. 
100,000’ 4/4” No. | Shop Cypress 
50,000’ 5/4” No. | Shop Cypress 
50,000’ 6/4” No. | Shop Cypress 
25,000’ 8/4” No. | Shop Cypress 


All well Manufactured and Dry. 
Let Us Quote You. 


erd. renner 


The £ Lumber 42 Company 
{ ALEXANDRIA, LA. 





‘OC PECIAL. 








Oak Bill Stock 


Cypress, Ash, Elm, Gum 
We want to move promptly: 


100,000 ft. 4-4 Select Red Cypress 
100,000 ft. 4-4 No. 1 Common Ash 


Send us your inquiries. 


Dry Stock, high class manufacture, 
good widths, good lengths. 


elican 
Mound, 


umber Oo. 


Louisiana. 











Jones Lumber Co., of Appleton, Wis., doing both buying 
and selling for it. In 1915 he was hardwood sales 
manager for the Park Falls Lumber Co., at Park Falls, 
Wis., and then went with the Hamilton Manufacturing 
Co., of Two Rivers, Wis., which specializes in the 
manufacture of cabinets for physicians, dentists and 
printers. He was lumber expert for the company and 
left it to serve the Government. 

Tho this is the first time that Mr. Brown has sold 
northern hardwoods and hemlock in Chicago, his 
many years’ experience with northern woods will make 
the path for selling in the Chicago market compara- 
tively easy. The men who have charge of the sales 
for the-companies he represents are among the best 
known in the North and are active association men. 
George N. Harder, general manager of the Rib Lake 
Lumber Co., and M. P. McCullough, vice president and 
general manager of the Brooks & Ross Lumber Co., 
were reélected president and vice president at the 
recent midwinter meeting of the Northern Hemlock 
& Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association at Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


AIRPLANE WOOD FOR POKER CHIPS 


“They shall saw their airplanes into poker chips, and 
their auto bodies into coat buttons,” decreed George R. 
Meyercord, of Chicago, when asked what the Meyercord 
Co. would do with the thousands of dollars’ worth of 
costly wood left on its hands when war contracts were 
canceled, 

“Here is a poker chip made of three-ply cedar and 
spruce,” he continued, displaying the chip. “This 
wood was intended for flying machines, and we guar- 
antee money will fly away with this chip as quickly as 
with any other kind. These overcoat buttons are made 
three-ply of heavier material intended for auto bodies 
It was all bought originally to fill war contracts, but 
the armistice left us flat with it, and we have to dis- 
pose of it in some manner.” 








—_~ 


BECOMES BUYER FOR LARGE CONCERN 


R. G. Maislein, who has been connected with lumber 
operations in the North for many years, fifteen years 
being spent with the G. W. Jones Lumber Co., of 
Appleton, Wis., has resigned to become buyer for the 
Hamilton Manufacturing Co., of Two Rivers. Mr. 
Maislein succeeds W. W. Brown, now the Chicago sales 
representative for the Rib Lake Lumber Co., of Rib 
Lake, Wis., and the Brooks & Ross Lumber Co., of 
Schofield, Wis. Mr. Maislein’s long experience in the 
lumber business has covered both the buying and selling 
ends, and he is considered one of the best informed 
men in the northern hardwood field. In his new posi- 





R. G. MAISLEIN, TWO RIVERS, WIS. ; 
Now Buyer for Hamilton Manufacturing Co. 


tion Mr, Maislein will have charge of the purchasing of 
approximately 5,000,000 feet of northern hardwoods 
annnually used in the manufacture of printer’s and 
special furniture. 





NAVAL LUMBER SCHEDULES WANTED 
The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy De- 
partment, Washington, D. C., invites bids for lumber 
as follows: 
DELIVERED AT 


ARTICLD QUANTITY NAVY YARD SCHEDULE 
Oak, white Miscellaneous Norfolk 3650 
Pine, North Norfolk and 

Carolina Miscellaneous Philadelphia 3651 
Pine, longlea Norfolk and 

yellow Miscellaneous Philadelphia 8651 
Pine, white, 
No. 1 Miscellaneous Brooklyn 3652 





TO SELL HARDWOODS IN EUROPE 


Secretary O. T. Swan, of the Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Association, Oshkosh, Wis., and Mr. and 
Mrs. George W. Jones, of Appleton, Wis., were in 
Chicago Wednesday on the way to New York to say 
“goodbye” to Roy W. Jones, who is to sail for Europe 
on Friday of this week as special sales representative 
for the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association and the Michigan Hardwood Manufactur- 
ers’ Association. G. W. Jones, president of the G. W. 
Jones Lumber Co., is one of the best known northern 
hardwood men and, as many in the trade know, is 





father of the young man who now goes to Europe to 
put Wisconsin and Michigan hardwoods on the foreign 
trade map. Roy Jones made a splendid record while 
special representative of the two associations at Wash- 
ington during the war period and it is his record there 
that led to the decision to send him abroad to sel) 
hardwoods. 

Roy W. Jones goes as the representative of the 
corporation known as Northern Hardwoods of America, 
formed under the provisions of the Webb- Pomerene 
bill. The stockholders of the corporation are manvu- 
facturers of hardwoods in Wisconsin and Michigan 
who are members of the two associations named. This 
corporation will exploit maple, birch, beech, basswood, 
ash and elm for export and it is expected that it will 
sell millions of feet of northern hardwoods in different 





ROY W. JONES 
Who Sails for Europe This Week 


European countries within the next few months. 
Failure to find a market will not be Roy Jones’ fault, 
say those who know him, as he has proved himself to 
be an ‘‘Ace”’ among hardwood exploiters. 





EASTERN SALESMEN OPTIMISTIC AT MEETING 


(Continued from Page 59) 


out that any other method of doing business was 
entirely wrong. 

The retailer of distinction estimates the true 
value of giving a certain amount of his time to 
each salesman who calls, for in the salesman he 
recognizes a source of information which is accu- 
rate and more uptodate than can be obtained from 
newspapers or market reports or by mail. In the 
salesman he has in front of him a regular bureau 
of information which can be consulted on any par- 
ticular point in which the dealer is interested. Espe- 
cially if the salesman has had experience in the 
retail end of the business he can fulfill the dealer’s 
desire for an opinion on some perplexing situation 
with the probable result of benefit to the salesman 
in the shape of a nice order. The salesman of abil- 
ity is willing to absorb the information of value 
which he receives from the retailer, for in Mr. 
Fitzgerald’s opinion the retailer of lumber has a 
higher intellectuality than most tradesmen handling 
a similar amount of capital, and the salesman 
must consider him in that light. 


Resolutions and New Members 


A resolution calling for the return of the rail- 
roads after remedial legislation had been enacted, 
and for the return of the wires, was unanimously 
adopted on the ground that such policy would best 
serve the interests of the retailer. 

J. J. Rumbarger and J. C. Tennant, of the Phila- 
delphia office of the Babcock Lumber Co., and 8. 
Blair Dill, principal, were elected to membership. 
It was announced that principals would be espe- 
cially invited to join as long as they actually went 
out and sold lumber, and several have stated their 
desire to join. 





THE ANNUAL report of the Texas State Indus- 
trial Accident Board just made shows that during 
the fiscal year ended Aug. 31, 1918, 52,725 acci- 
dents, of which 223 were fatal, were ’ reported, 
and for this same period 12,510 claims for com- 
pensation were filed. Compensation to the amount 
of $686,958 was paid out by the insurance com- 
panies writing workmen’s compensation business, 
not including $214,973 paid for medical services 
and hospital fees, which, included, reaches a grand 
total of $901,931 paid out. At the end of the year 
6,500 employers of labor were subscribers under 
this act, representing approximately 275,000 em- 
ployees. 
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THAT GABLE ROOFED HOUSE OF MARY’S DREAMS 


[Only the names are fictitious in the following 
story, Which closely follows a chain of actual happen- 
ings recently coming under the notice of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. It flashes upon the screen a picture of 
what is taking place in the counsels of many another 
family, all unperceived by the lumber retailer, who 
if he were in closer personal touch with the people 
of his community, particularly the farmers, and knew 
more intimately their hopes and aspirations, would be 
petter able to give helpful counsel and expert advice 
that would help solve such problems as are here related 
and inure to his own benefit as a seller of lumber. 
Read the story and judge for yourself.—EpITorR.] 

Two or three times a week, after his day’s work 
on the farm was done, young Sandy McDougal 
used to crank up the ‘‘flivver’’ and run into town, 
ostensibly on various errands, but the real attrac- 
tin was ‘‘Farmer’’ Schmidt’s pretty daughter 
Mary. Schmidt was a retired farmer who had 
completely *¢soured’’ on agricultural life since 
moving into town to live. Said he to his daughter, 
when he saw how things were drifting: ‘‘ Don’t 
marry @ farmer, but marry some man who can give 
you a good home in town where you can enjoy some 
of the comforts of lite.’’ One of her sisters had 
married a traveling salesman and the other a local 
merchant, both having good, comfortable homes 
in the little town where Mary and her parents 
lived, so the old man’s words naturally carried 
considerable weight with the girl. However, she 
loved Sandy and finally consented to become his 
wife. 

It was a big change for the young wife, for 
McDougal took her away into eastern Wisconsin, 
where he had rented some sandy land, on which 
they starved along for a while, Schmidt in the 
meantime saying to his daughter in every letter 
to her ‘‘I told you so.’’ Mary, being a bright, 
enterprising kind of a girl, set about to change 
conditions, and finally persuaded her husband to 
move to another section. He rented some land 
lying along a stream, and soon after a dam was 
built a short distance below, as a result of which 
the water backed up and overflowed his farm. He 
was awarded damages against the dam company— 
which sounds profane but isn’t—and Mary per- 
suaded him to use the money to buy a rundown 
farm with very old buildings etc., but the soil 
was all right. 

Meanwhile the children were coming along and 

family expenses increasing. It was agreed that 
Mary was to have all the chicken and egg money, 
with which she bought pictures for the home; sub- 
scribed to several magazines, and once in a great 
while took the children to town to a show or enter- 
tainment. She and the oldest boy were great 
chums and under the evening lamp they used to 
read the farm journals and agricultural college 
bulletins and discuss the new crops and methods 
that they told about. As a result she and the boy 
persuaded Sandy to try raising tobacco, To start 
with, he set out two acres, which did so well that 
each year the space was increased, until last season 
—for this is a true story—they had eighteen acres 
and cleared $3,500 on tobacco alone. 
_ About the same time they became very much 
interested in hogs. After reading and studying 
up on the subject and getting all the help they 
could from the State agricultural college in the 
way of advice and plans they started in a moderate 
Way, and now they have the finest drove of hogs in 
the entire county. 

McDougal began to feel pretty good over his 
budding prosperity and, like most farmers who 
begin to get ahead in the world, he decided that 
he would build a fine, big barn, the biggest and 
best in the county, painted red with white trim- 
mings, with a cupola on top and a gilded weather- 
vane over all. They used to discuss it at break- 
fast, dinner and other times, planning how to make 
it most comfortable for the stock and convenient 
for Sandy and the boys. So the barn was built, 
and it surely was a jim-dandy. Among other fea- 
tures, it had a big watering tank inside, under 
the driveway out of the weather, equipped with a 
tank heater; so the stock always had clean, un- 
chilled water in the coldest weather. Then he 
added a big silo at one end of the barn. Recently 
4 friend from town happened along and asked 
Sandy how he liked his new barn. He replied 
that it was fine and that the silo had paid for 
itself several times over. Then he confided to his 
friend the fact that he wanted very much to build 
another silo and also a hog house, but that Mary 
wanted to build a new. home, and that he knew she 
Would ‘‘kick like sixty’’ if he suggested putting 
up any more farm buildings before building a 
house, A little later, after they had gone into the 
Ouse, Mary told the visitor how proud she was 
of the record they had made, and the plans she 
and her daughter had laid for making more money 
by adding geese to their poultry operations, but 
that she was not going to stand for building any 
more farm buildings until they had built a nice 
ome, which she said they needed more than any- 
thing else. She said she wanted a nice, big, roomy 
Square house but didn’t like hip roofs and wanted 


a gable roof ‘‘if a square house could be built 
that way.’’ The visitor could not advise her on 
that, or any other building point, for he was not 
a lumberman. 

* * * 

Here ends this true story, the unfolding of a 
homely little drama that could be duplicated many 
times in every community. Perhaps you scratch 
your head in bewilderment and mentally say 
‘*What’s the idea? Why does the AMERICAN LuUM- 
BERMAN devote space to a yarn that doesn’t get 
anywhere? Just when I was getting interested and 
thought something was about to happen they chop 
it right off and holler ‘All out; far’s we go!’ ’’ 

Gentle reader, that’s just the point. Something 
ought to have happened, but didn’t. Suppose for 
a moment that the friend who dropped around to 
see Sandy had been the local lumber dealer; that 
he had previously become acquainted with Sandy 
and his enterprising, industrious little wife to whom 
his success was so largely due. Then when she 
opened her heart about the new home that she was 
dreaming about and longing for he could have tact- 
fully joined forces with her to see that the house 
was built. He could have told her that she could 
have a square house with a gable roof, or any other 
features that she wanted; he would have suggested 
a nice veranda and sleeping porches and sun par- 
lors, and showed her from his plan books and pho- 
tographs the kind of house she wanted and ought 
to have. By that time Sandy would have been so 
enthused that he would have said: ‘‘ Mary, we are 
going to build the house right away, and begin 
getting some comfort out of life; then we will 
tackle the additional silo and the hog house later.’’ 
Perhaps the lumber dealer would be able to show 
Sandy and his wife that by also building a silo 
right away he could make enough extra money out 
of his crop to cover its cost in a year or two, and 
that the hog house, too, would be a paying invest- 
ment and needn’t wait. 

Along these lines lies one of the biggest oppor- 
tunities that the retailer has to develop his trade. 
He must get out among his farmer customers, visit 
them in their homes and at work, know their hopes 
and aspirations and be able to give helpful advice. 
This does not imply indiscriminate and tactless 
‘‘soliciting,’’? which would do more harm than 
good. It does mean cultivating friendships and 
knowing what the farmer and his wife are thinking 
about and planning for in the way of improve- 
ments. When the roads are good get out the car, 
or if you haven’t a car buy one; make it your busi- 
ness at least once a week to make a few purely 
friendly ealls on your farmer friends. Leave bus- 
iness in the background until the opportunity pre- 
sents itself, as in the story just related. There 
are opportunities like this all about; why not 
grasp them, and turn them into bills of building 
material? 


TIMBERLAND SALES 


FAYETTEVILLE, ArK., Feb. 10.—C. W. Phillips has 
bought 8,000 acres of pine timber land south of Eureka 
Springs, from the Kelley-Granger Lumber Co. It is 
estimated that there are 40,000,000 feet of timber on 
the land. 





SPOKANE, WASH., Keb. 8.—The Deer Park Lumber 
Co. has purchased 52,000 acres of timber on the 
Spokane reservation, the Indian owners receiving more 
than $600,000 for the timber. 


WHITESBURG, Ky., Feb. 11.—G. W. Cornett and 
others have closed deals for several hundred acres of 
hardwood timber in the vicinity of Slemp and the 
purchasers announce the early installation of mills and 
the development of timber lands. The Elkhorn Lumber 
Co. has purchased about 2,000 acres of hardwood 
timber lands along Elkhorn Creek in Pike County, and 
will develop within the year. J. C. Morrell and others 
have purchased timber lands on Lott’s Creek in Perry 
County on a new branch of the Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad and will install mills at once and begin devel- 
opment. 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss., Feb. 11.—A large tract of 
timber land has been transferred to Thomas A. Howell, 
of Tolland, Mass., by the Tiffany & Picket Co., in return 
for land and buildings in Tolland and Granville. The 
Tiffany & Picket Co. reserves the right to cut the 
timber on the land for ten years. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


New ALBANY, IND., Feb. 11.—The Peter Klerner 
Furniture Co, has filed suit for $750 against the 
Coulson Lumber Co., a Tennessee company, oa 
breach of contract and failure to deliver 5/4 and 8/ 
red gum lumber. The furniture company charges that 
it entered the open market and purchased the material 
at a decided increase, and has attached money due 
to the Tennessee company from the Jeffersonville 
Manufacturing Co. The deliveries were to have been 
made in 1917, during the first three months of the year. 





VANCOUVER, B. C., Feb. 8.—Six hundred dollars a 
month was the remuneration fixed by the Supreme 
Court for J. P. Walsh, who is liquidator-manager of 
the Giscombe Lumber Co., which has a mill on the 
Grand Trunk Pacific Railway near Prince George. 
While the mill is not operating the salary will be $300 
a month. When the application was being argued, it 
was stated that L. D. Rogers, of Portland, had refused 
to undertake the management of this plant for less 
than $10,000 a year. 
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Can Read 
Without 


a Glass 
That’s the kind 


every lumber- 
man wants. For 
75 years lumbermen have used our cray- 
ons because they are waterproof—will not 
brush or wash off. You too should use 


American Acme Crayons/ 
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A Crayon For Every Purpose 


Our crayons are specially made for marking on 
green, wet, frosty, or dry lumber; made in any 
color and in hard, medium and soft grades. 


Write For Free Sample Today. 


The American Crayon Co. 


Factory and General Office, SANDUSKY, OHIO 
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Ever cleaned a boiler, lamed your hack, 
bruised your knees and skinned your 
elbows doing it? 
Two men can open, wash, close and fill 
the WICKES in five hours, Turbine in 
ten hours. 

Ask for—‘‘How to reduce boiler room 

cost’’—sent free. 
THE WICKES BOILER CO. 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN, U. S. A. 
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ee L. Gray Lumber Co. 
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D. F. McCullough, Gen'l Mgr. 
Columbus, Miss. 
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125,000 Feet. 
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Band Sawed, Steam 
Kiln Dried and 
Soda Dipped. 


Write us about your needs. 
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LUMBER COMPANY 
Columbus, Mississippi 

















BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. | 





INCORPORATIONS 


ARKANSAS. Little Rock—Sample Furniture Co., 
incorporated; capital, $25,000. J. S. Scroggin, sec- 
retary. 

FLORIDA. Pensacola—Duval Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $25,000. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Midland Wood Turning Co., 
incorporated, 

Springfield—West Lincoln Farmers’ Grain Co., in- 


corported to deal in grain and lumber; capital, 
$25,000. 
INDIANA. Goshen—Goshen Woodworking Co., 


incorporated; capital $15,000. 

1OWA. Des Moines—Stokely Lumber Co., in- 
creasing capital from $50,000 to $100,000. 

KANSAS. Wamego—Kansas Veneer 
Co., incorporated. 

LOUISIANA. Alexandria—Calcasieu Sawmill Co., 
incorporated, $90,000. 

Shreveport—Clanton-Cunningham Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $50,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—Fred H. Paris Co., 
incorporated to manufacture boxes; capital $25,000. 

Boston—Watson Wooden Toy Co., incorporated 
to manufacture wooden toys; capital, $60,000. 

MICHIGAN. Grand Rapids—Coulter Lumber Co., 
incorporated. 

Grand Rapids—Stow & Davis Furniture Co., in- 
creased capital to $150,000. 

MISSISSIPPI. Jackson—Currie-Finch Brick & 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $30,000. 

Orvisburg—Shelton Lumber Co., incorporated to 
do general sawmilling business; capital, $25,000. 
Orvisburg Sales Co., incorporated to buy, sell and 
handle lumber, both wholesale and retail; capital, 
$25,000. 

NEBRASKA. Dawson—Sullivan-Hickey Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $30,000. 

NEW JERSEY. Newark—Atlantic Lumber & 
Export Co., incorporated; capital, $125,000. . 

NEW YORK. Fultonville—Kolicewood Lumber 
Co,. incorporated; capital, $40,000. 

Herkimer—West Canada Lumber Co., 
rated; capital, $75,000. 

New York—James T. Williams Piling & Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

New York—United States Hardwood Corporation; 
incorporated. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Sheyenne—Brolin, 
Smith, incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

OHIO. Sandusky—Sandusky Sash, Door & Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000. F 

OKLAHOMA. Picher—Walker Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $10,000. 

Tulsa—Hanna Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, 
$25,000. 


Products 





incorpo- 


Ponto & 


OREGON. Glendale—M. J. Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $75,000. 
Tillamook—A. F. Coats Lumber Co., increased 


capital from $100,000 to $200,000. 

TENNESSEE. Bristol—Bristol Door & Lumber 
Co. increased capital from $50,000 to $100,000. 

TEXAS. Dallas—Lingo Lumber Co. increased 
capital stock from $100,000 to $150,000. 

Fort Worth—Permission has been granted to the 
Chickasaw Lumber Co., of Ardmore, Okla., with 
capital stock of $250,000, to do business in Texas 
with headquarters at Fort Worth. 

Sulphur Springs—Markham Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $35,000. 

Wichita Falls—Northside Lumber & Building Co., 
incorporated; capital, $60,000. 

VIRGINIA.  Bristol—Liberty Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Co., incorporated; capital, $15,000. 

Richmond—Richmond Cedar Works increased 
capital from $900,000 to $1,425,000. 

Richmond—Roundtree-Cherry Corporation,  in- 
creased capital from $100,000 to $500,000. 

WASHINGTON. Littell—Snow Lumber & Shingle 
Co. increased capital stock from $150,000 to $500,000. 

Tacoma—R. V. Whiteside Timber Co. incor- 
orated; capital, $250,000. 

WISCONSIN. Medford—Gibson Cole Co., lumber 





and hardware’ business, incorporated; capital, 
$100,000. 

Milwaukee—American Store Fixture Co.,_ in- 
corporated, capital, $100,000. 

Milwaukee—West Side Manufacturing Co., in- 
corporated to manufacture, buy, sell, and -own 


millwork, interior finish and other building ma- 
terials; capital, $200,000. 

Wauwatosa—Wauwatosa Fuel & Supply Co., in- 
corporated to manufacture and deal in building sup- 
plies, fuel etc.; capital, $14,000. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


QUEBEC. Levis—Gravel Lumber Co. 
porated, 


BUSINESS CHANGES 


ALABAMA. Albertville—Bales & Embry are suc- 
ceeded in business by J. R. Martin. 
Whatley—Lyman Brownlee Lumber Co. has 
changed name to Brownlee-Alabama Lumber Co. 
CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—Manchester Lum- 
ber Co, reported out of business. 
COLORADO. Rocky Ford—Frank Green succeeds 
Wise & Green in the lumber and hay business. 
FLORIDA. Milton—Mayo Lumber Co. is suc- 
ceeded by Escambia Lumber Co. 


incor- 


IDAHO. Payne—Boise-Payette Lumber Co. has 
closed local yard. 

ILLINOIS. Brookport—J. B. Lytton Lumber Co., 
sold to Sanders & Key. 

INDIANA, Chalmers—True & True Lumber Co. 


succeeds Chalmers Lumber Co. 
Edinburg—Thompson Veneer Co. has filed notice 
of dissolution as a corporation. 
Goshen—Central Planing Mill Co. succeeded in 
business by Goshen Woodworking Co., incorporated. 


IOWA. Cedar Rapids—Limback Lumber Co. suc- 


ceeds Limback & Jeffrey Lumber Co. 


Dows—Miller Lampert Co., of Iowa 
bought out Lampert Lumber Co. 

Lawler—Webster Lumber Co., of Waucoma 
bought out F. E. Ayers & Co. lumber yard. ‘ 

Marcus—John Knox (estate) is succeeded by the 
Knox Lumber Co. 

Sioux City—Ford Lumber Co. is reported to haye 
dissolved. 

KENTUCKY. Columbia—Bryant & Burton are 
reported to have discontinued. 

Danville—Danville Lumber & Manufacturing (Co 
is succeeded by Bland & Stagg Lumber Co, : 

Murray—A. A. Jones & Son succeed Jones, Hood 
Lumber Co. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Springfield—On March 1 the 
Garrettson Lumber Co. will be succeeded by the 
Garrettson-Ellis Lumber Co., a Massachusetts 
corporation, with $50,000 capitalization. Offices wil] 
be in the Phoenix Building. KE. G. Garrettson js 
president and Harry B. Ellis, treasurer. 

MISSOURI. Kansas City—W. H. Gerhart Co, re- 
ported out of business. 

Webb City—Coyne Lumber Co. sold local yard 


Falls, hag 





but will continue purchasing department ‘and 
headquarters here. 
MONTANA. Phillipsburg—M. C. Durfee is sue- 


ceeded in business by Grogan-Robinson Lumber (o, 
Richey—Midland Coal & Lumber Co. changed 
name to Richland Lumber Co. 
NEBRASKA. Bushnell—Western Lumber & Sup- 
ply Co. sold to Bushnell Lumber Co. 


Harvard—Schuck & Yost, Lincoln, Neb., has 


bought out Pauley & Bolton’s lumber and coal 
business. 
Palisade—J. A. Aspergen Co., Lincoln, Neb, 
bought Palisade lumber yard. ‘ 
Wauneta—J. A. Aspergen Lumber Co., Lincoln, 


bought Hamilton interest in 
lumber yard. 

NEW MEXICO. Springer—Floersheim Mercantile 
Co. and Springer Lumber Co. consolidated, business 
continuing under name of Springer Lumber Co,, 
with R. O. Cottingham as manager. 

NEW YORK. Herkimer—N. W. 
Whitesboro, buys half interest in 
Lumber Co. 

OKLAHOMA. Purcell—W. H. P. 
retail yard to Lexington Lumber Co. 

OREGON. Riddle—Hartley Lumber Co. reported 
out of business. 

PENNSYLVANIA.  Bristol—Pierce & Williams, 
recently reported closed out, have closed their plan- 
ing mill, but continue in retail lumber and coal 
business. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. White Lake—Parker & Hil- 
ton are succeeded in business by George Hilton. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—John Dulweber Co. is 
moving to Greenwood, Miss. 

Memphis—Korn Conkling Co. is reported closing 
u 


Hamilton-Walker 


Denton, of 
West Canada 


Trudgen sold 


out. 
Memphis—Kraetzer Cured Lumber Co. reported 
to move to Greenwood, Miss. 

TEXAS. Beaumont—Kelsay Lumber Co., of Fort 
Worth, bought retail yard of Texas & Louisiana 
Lumber Co., at Houston, from Kirby Lumber Co., 
and their retail yard at Beaumont. Miss M. M. 
Foley will be retained in charge of Beaumont yard. 

Forney—Adamson Lumber Co. reported out of 
business. 

Troup—W. E. Burke bought the Troup Lumber 
yard and stock from J. T. Seay. 


Uvalde—Wentworth & Harper succeed Mayhew 
& Isbell Lumber Co. 
WASHINGTON. Marysville—Marysville Manu- 


facturing Co. has sold out. 

Tacoma—C. W. Lindstrom Cabinet Works, re- 
ported corporation dissolved. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Bluefield—Economy House & 
Material Co. bought holdings of Saxon Lime & 
Lumber Co. and will extend plant. 

WISCONSIN. Columbus—Brittingham & Hixon 
Lumber Co., Madison, sold local yard to William 
Mair, Robert and J. R. Caldwell, Morrisonville, 
Wis. Same interests have purchased Kurth Co. 
elevator here and will conduct a grain, produce and 
feed business in connection with the retail lumber 
and building supply yard. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Grand Forks—W. Mark 
DeCew has sold interest in Grand Forks Lumber Co. 
to estate of late Col. Davidson, so that property 
may be sold and estate wound up. The plant has 
a capacity of 50,000 feet daily. 


NEW VENTURES 


ARKANSAS, Marked Tree—The Arkansas Di- 
mension Mill is a new industry here established by 
G Harvey, of Memphis, Paul Westbrook and 
others. 

CALIFORNIA. Lassen—The Lassen Box & Lum- 
ber Co. recently began operating a sawmill. 

KENTUCKY. Middlesboro—The Bell County 
Lumber & Coal Co. has recently been organized to 
handle a retail and wholesale business in lumber 
and coal as well as building materials. F. RB 
Whalen is manager of the new concern, which has 
taken over the former yards of the Rennebaum 
Lumber Co. 

LOUISIANA. Lake Charles—The Louisiana 
Western Lumber Co. is the name of a big retail 
and wholesale lumber yard te! opened. The 
company is incorporated with a capital of $100,000. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—The M. Wesiman Lum- 
ber Co. has organized for the purpose of dealing in 
all kinds of lumber products. A retail yard will 
be opened in the near future. 

MINNESOTA, Minneapolis—The Booth-Kelly 
cost Co., of Eugene, Ore., is opening a local 
office. 

Sturgeon Lake—The Parrish-Boo Lumber Co., of 
Pine City, Minn., has opened a branch here. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—The Hess Lumber C0 
recently began a local wholesale lumber business. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Wilson—The Moss-Condon 
Lumber Co. recently began a local retail lumber 
business. 
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NORTH DAKOTA. Neche—The Duprey Lumber 
Co. has opened a yard. 

OHIO. Cincinnati—The Welling Lumber Co. is 
the name of a new concern in this city. H. R. 
Welling, formerly of the Mowbray & Robinson Co. 
is head. 

TEXAS. Gorman—C. G. McCleery has opened a 


yard. 


WISCONSIN. Arlington—John Bell and Selma 
Nelson have taken a 99-year lease on a piece of 
land on the right-of-way of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
and St. Paul Railroad, and will establish a lumber 
yard and fuel and building supply business. 

Nichol—The Fraser Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 
Appleton, Wis., will open a new retail yard, branch 
office and warehouse at Nichol, a new station on 
the extension of the Wisconsin & Northern Railroad 
from Shawano to Appleton. The company will 
deal in lumber, cement, fuel, hardware etc. Work 
on the store and office is now under way. 

Sheldon—J. R. Meyers, Chicago, is making plans 
to establish a woodenware and novelty goods fac- 
tory here. The plant will employ about twenty and 
will use extensive holdings of hardwood stock ac- 
quired by Mr. Meyers at this point. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT 


ARKANSAS. Crossett—The new hardwood mill of 
the Crossett Lumber Co. will be completed by 
March 1 

Ozark—P. F. Jones will establish two stave mills 
on White Oak Creek near Ozark. 

CALIFORNIA. Portola—Plans have been drawn 
for the new factory of the Feather River Lumber 
Co., which is to be built at once. The old factory 
and machinery were destroyed by fire a few weeks 
ago with a loss of $100,000 

INDIANA. Pekin—lIt is reported that the hard- 
wood mill of Hoyt & Hiestand, which was recently 
burned with several cars of lumber at a loss of 
$15,000, is to be rebuilt at once. 

KENTUCKY. Bondurant—The A. B. Smith Lum- 
ber Co. is erecting new lumber storage sheds of 
considerable size. 

MISSISSIPPI. Gulfport—The Piave Mill Co. is 
erecting a sawmill at Piave. 

VIRGINIA. Norfolk—The Virginia Wood Pro- 
ducts Co. will rebuild the plant recently burned. 

WISCONSIN. Sturgeon Bay—The Sturgeon Bay 
Package Co. is installing a dado heading machine 
and other eauipment for the purposes of a new 
department devoted to the manufacture of cheese 


boxes and other packages. Two factory additions, 
50x90 feet and 16x35 feet, will be erected during 
the coming summer. 


CASUALTIES 


ALABAMA. Mobile—The cigar box plant of R. H. 
Benners & Co. was damaged by fire to the extent 
of $75,000. The main structure, office building and 
a warehouse were saved, but the planing mill, an- 
other warehouse, the dry kiln and loading house, 
together with 300,000 feet of lumber, were destroyed. 
The plant will be rebuilt as soon as possible. 

ILLINOIS. Bushnell—J. C. Simpson & Co. have 
had a recent fire loss. 

KANSAS. Baxter Springs—E. C. Abernathy 
Lumber Co., lumber and building materials, suf- 
fered a $50,000 loss by fire, covered in part by in- 
surance, 

MASSACHUSETTS. _ Princeton—A sawmill re- 
cently opened by Herbert O. Houghton, south of 
town, was damaged by fire to the extent of $500. 

OREGON. Enterprise—Wilson Lumber Co. had 
a recent loss by fire. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
Co. had a fire loss. 

TEXAS. Marshall—The planing mill and other 
buildings of the Taylor-Turney Lumber Co. were 
destroyed by fire with a loss of between $15,000 and 
$20,000. The yards were saved together with a 
large part of the lumber. A _ kiln was also de- 


Corry—United States Chair 


stroyed. Insurance was carried to the amount of 
$12,850 
WASHINGTON. Raymond—The Raymond mill 


was destroyed by fire with a loss of $300,000. The 
majority of stock in this concern is held by Charles 
Lewis, of Aberdeen. The mill will be rebuilt, 


WISCONSIN. Appleton—The main factory of the 
Appleton Hub & Spoke Co. was totally destroyed 
by fire, causing an estimated loss of $25,000. John 
Tracy, owner of the plant, plans to rebuild in the 
spring. 





A TOTAL of $901,932 was paid out by insurance 
companies in Texas operating under the Texas 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, —— to the an- 
nual report of the State Industrial Accident Board. 
The number of accidents was 52,725, of which 223 
were fatal. There were 6,500 employers of labor 
operating under the law and 275,000 workers af- 
fected by it. 








WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS 








For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 34 





An altercation, right out in public view, is tak- 
ing place in Chicago, and when the smoke is over 
the lumber situation ought to be in a much bet- 
ter understood position. In other words, the 
building material interests have been accused of 
maintaining their prices too high and have been 
told that building could not resume as long as 
present values are maintained. It appears that 
the architects and builders have been the chief 
accusers and the daily newspapers have printed 
comparative building material prices as ‘‘ proof’? 
that present prices are too high, The prices, 
evidently given out by some of the architects and 
builders, building material men say are false, 
and in retort they cite different prices which they 
say are real, The public has been given a wrong 
impression about present prices and the causes 
for them, say the material interests, and they 
are taking the opportunity thru the publie press 
to relate real conditions. One good thing will 
surely come out of the conflict of — and that 
is that after the smoke of battle is cle ared away 
the building public ought to be well informed 
on the matter whether present prices are going 
to prevail or lower prices come. The uncertain 
state of mind, not actual prices, seems to be the 
greatest stumbling block to resumption of build- 
ing in Chicago, and when the atmosphere is elari- 
fied Chicago can proceed to mend itself in a 
building way. That it is in dire need of new 
buildings of all kinds no one arises to dispute. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 


Reported by John R. Mauff, Secretary of Board of 
‘rade, 


RECEIPTS—-WEEK ENDED FEB, 8 
Lumber Shingles 
RRO isancrtwlea re cir wr wane 26,934,000 4,313,000 
WR ataccuacamemenate 24,036,000 1,863,000 
WORE 6:66: oo. Wee aus 2,898,000 2,450,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO FEB. 8 
Lumber Shingles 
MORBED inc Pac pss) 6 ela p aera Rad 166,459,000 25,455,000 
WE naa howe Pte re 154,405,000 15,123,000 
SRCTOGEG io i6.c bcs eens 12, 054, 000 10,332,000 
SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED BEB. 8 
Lumber Shingles 
CL Meee eget eae ee 11,595,000 4,243,000 
BORE Wace tiniurecereoawes 10, 423, ‘000 508,000 
2 co cnas enews 1,172,000 “8, 735 >, 5,000 


TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO BEB, 8 





Lumber Shingles 
NO ia sk ated aa gie.a oer aa 62,752,000 12,726,000 
i ae ap ete erent nOee eee Tai 1655, 000 8,769,000 
NR 5 J: Sec euactie od wee 8,957,000 
OE 6.66 is. 6 awaricale SSGGGee. §§sicaoses 


Chicago Building Permits 
Permits issued by the Chicago building depart- 
ment for the week ending Feb. 12 were as fol- 
—_ 





CLASS No. Value 
CE RN iin6.o oe dea eeken ecunns “<<  ectecees 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000........ 17 $52,630 

5,000 and under SROs kb ceccce 7 52,300 
10,000 and under CO ree 3 36,700 
25,000 and under ree o_ “elenuee 
50,000 and under 100,000........ 1 50,000 

Ce CS orbs 6 cde dcesceacazenrs 1* 500,000 
trdedc ceca vutedcdsweanes 29 $691,630 


* Brick addition to hotel owned by C. H. Lott Hotel 
Co. at 2112-14-16 Lincoln Park West. 


Average valuation for week......... a $23,850 
Totals previous week.............. 26 192,300 
Average valuation previous week.... .. , # '396 
Totals corresponding week 1918..... 10 803) 400 
Totals Jan. 1 to Feb, 12, 1919....... 144 2,455,580 
Totals corresponding period 1918... 67 4/850,250 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Feb. 12.—Gradually improvement is 
noticed in demand. Distributers say they do not 
expect much until the buying trade convinces itself 
that prices are not going down, and then they exvect 
buying to set in actively. Inquiries are better. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Feb. 10.—Buying for retail 
trade is conservative and dealers seem to be wait- 
ing to learn more about the volume of spring busi- 
ness before increasing their stocks much. There is 
some talk among buyers of lower prices, but none 
are in sight, and with the light log product and high 
cost of production this winter to stiffen prices of the 
new cut little change in present prices is expected. 
Building in the cities shows little activity and many 
seem to be holding back because of the high price of 
materials, especially hardware and glass. Fac- 
tories are not active buyers. The situation as to 
next season’s cut looks a little better since snow and 
zero weather have restored normal conditions for 
logging. 





New York, Feb. 11.—There is a slight improve- 
ment in the inquiry but little progress in construc- 
tion. Indications point to a falling off in stocks 
from Canadian sources and all quotations show firm- 
ness in prices. Stocks among the local yards are 
poorly assorted. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 12.—The white pine market 
holds firm and at the mills the stocks are much be- 
low normal. Sellers are standing firm for a strong 
market, while buyers are holding off, because they 
wish to see how the market will develop. Inquiries 
are slow and trade will probably be backward for a 
short time. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Feb. 11.—Inquiries for white pine 
are improved but the actual sales are small, Prices 


for such business as is being done are fairly steady. 
Low grade material is not especially interesting but 
‘ the upper grade stocks are in somewhat better call. 








catering to 


FERNWOOD, 


Long Heavy Timbers 
Planing Mill Products 


We have been engaged 
in manufacturing and 


Pine trade for 36 years. 


We Solicit Special Orders 
Prompt: Delivery 


ENOCHS BROTHERS 


the Yellow 


MISSISSIPPI 












Long and Short Leaf 
Mixed Car Orders a Specialty. 


of 
YELLOW PINE LUMBER 


Dimension, Boards, Moulding, Ceiling, Finish 


S. M. Shrader. 
A. J. Shrader, Jr. 


Timbers, Car Matertal 


BROOKHAVEN, MISS. 








FOR 


Gum—Poplar—Oak 


1 Car 4-4 No. 1 Com. Red Gum. 
2 Cars 9 to 12”” Gum Box Boards. 
2 Cars 13 to 17’’ Gum Box Boards, 


Ms ALE 2 te 3 Cars 4-4 No. 1 Com. Poplar. 
1 Car 8-4 No. 1 Com. Poplar. 
250,000 ft. 


Write us for stock sheet and prices. 


MERL LUMBER CO., Meridian, Miss. 


4-4 to 8-4 Log Run Plain Oak. 








LAUREL, MISS. 


Baldwin 
Lumber Co. 


316 Railway Exchange, 
CHICAGO 


Sales Office and Yards, 


Hardwood 
Lumber 


POPLAR 


A SPECIALTY 














Red Gum 
Magnolia 
White Oak 
Red Oak 





1,500,000 feet now 
on sticks and ready 
to ship. Your in- 
quiries and orders 
are solicited. 





Poplar 
Hickory. 
White Ash 






Eastman- Gardiner 
Hardwood Co. 


LAUREL, MISS. 





100 Fear Sue of Mille, 
Feet. 
Naive 600, Feet. Ou O., pile: 


son, Miss., Van Cleave, 
Miss. Shipp i; Points: 
Patcagoule and 9 e Damtslor? 


Moss Point, Mies. 


LN. DANTZLER LUMBER CO, “or, 


Long Leaf 


Yellow Pine 


Gang Sawed Rift 
Flooring a Specialty 











S.E.MORETON, Pres. M.J. HALE, Sec’y & Treas. R.D. MORETON, ¥-Pres. 
CENTRAL LUMBER COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS Yellow Pine Lumber 
BROOKHAVEN, MISS. 











CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


Reduces to board measure lumber, 
scantling, square timber and saw 
logs. Morocco $3, cloth "Se aj oe 
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COR! 


‘Heada uarters for 
Short Shortieat 2 x 4°: S 


(9-10-12 ft) 

















Short Dimension 


Sales Co. 


CORINTH, MISS. 


Sales Agents For 
M. M. Elledge Lumber Co. Burnsville Mercantile Co. 
McRae Lumber Company Tishomingo Lumber Ce. 
H. C. Bell Lumber Co. 


SPECIALTY— 


Two by Fours 


Also Short Dimension, 
Boards, Small Timbers 


PLANING MILLS AT 





Corinth, Thrasher, Booneville, Amory, 
Tishomingo, Belmont and Red Bay 





SHORT Hubert F. Young 


Corinth, Miss. SHORT 
x Makes Them 7 
4°s Hogg-Harris y 


St. Louis, Mo. ° 
Sells Then 48 





C. Y. Butram 


Manufacturer and Wholesaler 


2x4’s, Boards, Small Timbers & 
Dimension— Also Hardwoods 


Mill and P. O., Rienzi, Miss. 





Pocahontas Lumber Co. 


Specialists in Two By Fours, 
also 4x 4’s and 2x 6’s. 


Planing Mills at Corinth, Hazard & Iuka, Miss. 
L. F. Garrett, Mgr., Corinth, Miss. 





McNally-Knebel Lumber Co. 


Mills and Yards, Sales Office, 
CORINTH, MISS. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Specialty—2x4 & 2x 6—dressed. 
Lengths, 10 to 20 ft. Long Leaf. 
Lengths, 9, 10 & 12 ft. Short Leaf. 











Headquarters for the Lumbermen. 
At HOTEL LA SALLE the Guest’s Wish is Law. 


a eS 
‘oom with detached bat + Dee 
on bpd private bath ° A "$3, 35. _ $4, $3 


een with d detachea dpath . . * nas $3, 8, "50, $4 

Room with private bath; Double room « $5 to 
Single room, double 
bed « $4, $4.50, $5 


[ Two connecting rooms 

with bath, Per day. 

4 persons, tog 74 8 
persons 

4 persons, $7 to siz 








J f 1026 Rooms — 834 
With Private Bath. 


Chicago's tel 1a, Salle. 




















EASTERN SPRUCE 


New York, Feb. 11.—While there is little actual 
consumption, spruce reports indicate a much smaller 
output offered for commercial purposes. Canadian 
manufacturers have practically arranged for their 
outputs to be sold for export and with such a large 
block of stock withdrawn from the market whole- 
salers look for firm prices. There has been some 
offering of Government owned supplies. Yards in 
this locality are urgently needing supplies. 





Boston, Mass., Feb. 12.—Demand for dimension 
shows slight increase. The dwelling house building 
field is practically as dull as for months. Base 
dimension price, 8-inch and under, remains at $46 
with some concerns and $48 with more confident 
ones, and the wider dimensions are quoted: 9-inch, 
$46 to $49; 10-inch, $47 to $50; 12-inch, $49 to $52. 
Random business is still dull. Dealers think, how- 
ever, that an advance is due to come before long. 
Prices for random current are: 2x3, 2x4, $34 to $35; 
2x6, 2x7, $35 to $36; 2x8, $38 to $40; 2x12, $46 to $49. 
The board market continues quiet also. Spruce 
covering boards, 5-inches and up, sell at $38 to $40, 
random, planed one side, but chiefly at the former 
figure. Matched spruce boards, clipped, $42 to $44. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, Feb. 12.—Posts seem to be the feature of 
the white cedar market. Distributers surely expect 
a healthy spring business in posts, saying that 
farmers this season will be the best customers for 
posts that retail dealers have ever had. There ought 
to be considerable pole buying also, judging from 
the replacement work that naturally would be ex- 
pected, as companies placing thousands of poles 
annually in normal times curtailed that work on 
account of the war and high prices. White cedar 
shingles are quiet, but maintain their prices. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Feb. 10.—The abnormal mild 
weather has developed a considerable retail trade 
in posts to the south of here, as farmers found frost 
all out of the ground late in January and were able 
to set posts easily. This has brought in many yard 
orders to wholesalers here and the outlook for post 
trade is considered very good. As to poles it is 
another story, with little doing and the future very 


uncertain. 
HARDWOODS 


Chicago, Feb. 12.—Slowly but surely, hardwood 
distributers say, business improves. Things are not 
humming, by any means, and no one apparently 
expects business to hum under present conditions. 
Prices as a rule are being maintained, tho in occa- 
sional instances some manufacturer desiring to 
move stock has permitted concessions. Hardwood 
stocks, both North and South, are short, and pro- 
duction will not reach normal. There is every 
reason to think that manufacturers and distributers 
will be able to retain the present market level and 
they are confident of it themselves. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Feb. 10.—Wholesalers report 
that the market in most lines is slack, but they 
have had a good demand and considerable inquiry 
from implement concerns and automobile factories. 
Box stock is as much sought for as ever during the 
winter and prices on the cull grades are strong. 
In this territory there seems to be a shortage of inch 
stock in birch, in all grades, but thick stock is more 
plentiful. Mills report good logging conditions now 
and in many cases the prospect is that a normal 
supply will be secured. 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 11.—Considerable improve- 
ment has recently been noted in the demand for 
hardwoods. One concern reports the sale, for in- 
stance, of ten cars of 2-inch soft maple to an auto- 
mobile concern, at the same price as prevailed a 
year ago, and twenty cars of car oak at full Govern- 
ment price. This company also sold some 5/4 elm 
to a chair factory. In the automobile trade local 
distributers report a fairly good demand, largely for 
mixed cars. The box factories are practically out 
of the market as far as buying lumber is concerned, 
most of them having good stocks. The furniture 
factories follow a hand-to-mouth system of buying. 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 11.—Hardwood men look 
now for the demand for general yard stock to open 
up soon. Demand is largely for railroad and fac- 
tory stock for both furniture and wagon stuff. 
Walnut prices have been advanced and there is 
said to be a very good factory demand in prospect 
with a return of walnut furniture to fashion. Pop- 
lar, gum, ash and box factory stuff are not in much 
demand. The market for maple flooring also is 
small, but dealers expect a considerable demand 
this spring. 





New York, Feb. 11.—There is a little improvement 
in the hardwood inquiry and some manufacturing 
lines are very active. Prospects that large con- 
sumers whose operations were changed during the 
war will resume business are better. Wholesalers 
find little stock being pushed for sale and observers 
look for continued strong prices. 


Baltimore, Md., Feb. 10.—Stocks are adequate for 
such needs as manifest themselves but the trade 
appears to be free from congestion. Orders are 
being received with greater freedom than expected 
but almost entirely for immediate requirements, and 
dealers report that their transactions show gratify- 
ing totals. Producers are not in a position to make 
concessions because the cost of production has not 
been lowered, but buyers seem ready enough to pay 
the prevailing prices. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 12.—No large orders are being 
booked, trade being usually of small volume and ap- 
parently of the hand-to-mouth variety. Prices, 
however, continue firm and dealers are as confident 
as before that the future is not likely to bring a 
decline. The absolute lack of any house building 
keeps trade with the interior finish people far below 
normal, The piano business is perhaps a trifle 
better. Some inquiry has been received from the 
cabinet makers, but trade has not taken on anything 
like a spurt. Prices current are: Inch, western 
stock, ash, $83 to $85; oak, plain, $80 to $82; oak, 
quartered, $120 to $130; maple, $68 to $70; birch, sap, 
$67 to $70; birch, red, $78 to $80; basswood, $76 to $80. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 12.—Little improvement in 
hardwood trade is reported at most yards, tho some 
are shipping on business held up during the war. 
Manufacturers are proceeding with caution. Prices 
in oak, maple and other leading woods hold firm 
and stocks show little increase. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 12.—While the market for 
hardwoods in this vicinity is slow there has been 
some improvement in inquiries and optimism re- 
mains the dominant feature of the outlook as pre- 
sented by manufacturers and distributers. More 
interest is shown in walnut by commercial consum- 
ers, as distinguished from the almost exclusive de- 
mand from the Government which has existed for 
so many months. Furniture manufacturers continue 
in the market for a large amount of material and 
report indications that their industry will take an 
increased amount of all of the woods that go into 
their products. Much relief is felt with the knowl- 
edge that Government holdings of hardwoods are 
not heavy and that some arrangement is to be 
made for their gradual absorption. Railroad busi- 
ness has not developed as expected and quotations 
on that kind of stock can not be said to be as 
strong as on other grades of hardwoods. Box and 
crating grades are in fair demand and prices firm. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Feb. 12.—During the last week 
several good-sized inquiries for low grade hardwood 
have reached Pittsburgh lumbermen. The actual 
gain in volume of business, however, has not yet 
been felt. Industrial operations have continued to 
improve measurably but not yet in sufficient force to 
make the gain spread to the matter of lumber sup- 
plies. It is noted that railroads and mills have be- 
gun to reémploy workmen. Upper hardwood grades 
are quiet, but firm in price. 


Ashland, Ky., Feb. 10.—There is a very good in- 
quiry for oak boards but very little in the way of 
orders reaching the mills. The call for bill stock is 
fair with little to offer. Ash and black walnut are 
quiet. Prices are unchanged. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, Feb. 12.—Inquiries are increasing and 
some orders are placed, mostly from the East. 
Distributers are more than hopeful about the future 
and say that the demand a little later will be more 
than the supply. Prices are well maintained. 


New York, Feb. 11.—There is little urgent demand, 
but the open weather has permitted some small re- 
pairs and outlying yards have been fairly good 
buyers. Manufacturers’ shipments are far below 
normal and as the same condition applies with the 
average retail yard there are good indications of 
an active demand within a few weeks. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 12.—The hemlock market is 
holding steady, tho the mill offerings are slightly 
increased. Wholesale stocks are generally small. 
It is believed that building will be fully as active 
this spring as a year ago, in which case hemlock 
will be one of the chief woods to profit. Retailers’ 
inquiries are increasing. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 12.—No improvement worth 
noting in inquiry or sales is shown in dimension 
or boards. As stocks available are low and reports 
are that production will be somewhat curtailed, 
prices remain high and firm. Clipped hemlock 
boards remain quoted at $38 to $39. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 12.—Demand and distribu- 
tion are light, but prices are steady and there is 
confidence that an early spring movement is ahead, 
because there have been more inquiries in the last 
week for construction grades of lumber. Kentucky 
and Tennessee manufacturers are not increasing 
their stocks to any great extent, because of general 
labor conditions. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Feb. 12.—New hemlock business is 
quiet. There is a better tone to the inquiries, which, 
however, do not develop very rapidly into actual or- 
ders. The dullness has had one effect, according to 
the hemlock men generally, and this has been to 
prune down all possible costs. Yet with this accom- 
plished it is said that there is small chance of 
much lower prices in the spring. Labor is not espe- 
cially efficient and the outlook is not rosy for 
cheaper hemlock supplies. 


POPLAR 


Chicago, Feb. 12.—Poplar remains a steady wood 
and conditions with it in the local market are 
gradually growing better. Supply at mill points is 
below normal and prices are easily maintained. 


Baltimore, Md., Feb. 10.—Trade in poplar is not 
especially active but the demand to cover immediate 
wants is large enough to take up the accumulations 
of the mills, and inquiries have been coming in with 
considerable freedom. There has been no decided 
change in conditions as far as production is con- 
cerned and mills are to some extent handicapped in 
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their operations. 
whole encouraging. 


The range of prices is on the 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 12.—Stocks are low. More 
inquiry is being received than for some time. Sales 
are not large or up to normal, but a regular business 
of the small order variety is constantly on. Accord- 
ingly, a firmer tone prevails in the market and 
prices remain as firm as ever. Quotations remain, 
inch, $98 to $100. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 12.—Mill stocks are low and 
distributers predict they will go into the spring trade 
with less dry stock than ever before. Furniture 
grades and wagon box boards are most active and 
from recent inquiries it appears that consumers 
begin to realize that the statistical position of 
poplar is not such as to warrant hope of buying any 
cheaper later on than now. Mill operations have 
been considerably curtailed in eastern hardwood ter- 
ritory. Prices hold to latest quotations. 


Ashland, Ky., Feb. 10.—The call for poplar shows 
a much better market than has prevailed for several 
weeks. Inquiry for the various grades is very good. 
Stocks are low, with little being cut at this time. 
Prices are unchanged. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, Feb. 12.—Distributers of fir say that in- 
quiries from country yards are lots better and they 
look for actual improvement in the placing of orders 
shortly. Business was good for awhile and then 
suddenly slumped off, but the market indicates now 
that the slump was only temporary. During the last 
few months more fir has been sold in this market 
than in any previous corresponding time and fir 
distributers believe that the months to come will 
show a growth of distribution here. Prices are 
stronger than they were and it is becoming more 
difficult to place business with the mills. 


Tacoma, Wash,., Feb. 8.—Millmen are “sitting 
tight’’ waiting to see what is to develop from the 
general industrial strike that started Thursday. 
Many of the mills had been down before the trouble 
started for overhauling and repairs and are not in- 
volved. There has been a demand for yard stock, 
small timbers, dimension and upper grade flooring, 
shiplap and common boards. There is very little 
call for heavy timbers. Local building is at a stand- 
still as to any new work. 


Portland, Ore., Feb. 8.—Fir prices are firmer than 
last week and in some instances have been advanced 
$1 a thousand feet. The demand is the most active 
for some time. Red cedar shingles are stronger than 
for many months, with clears quoted at $2.95 and 
stars at $2.45 at the mill. Spruce is holding strong, 
the demand for box lumber being active. Red cedar 
and western pine quotations are steady. 


Seattle, Wash., Feb. 8.—Threats of a statewide 
strike, arising from labor troubles, have had little 
effect on the fir mills. Production remains at low 
mark. At least one of the Seattle plants, which is 
run on the open shop plan, continues to operate. 
The logging camps have an ample and increasing 
supply of labor available, but are not eager to 
start prematurely. Most business is transacted on 
the basis of Discount 24, but Discount 25 is forecast 
as in effect henceforth. 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 11.—The fir market shows 
a constantly growing demand and all dealers here 
report a very good business, in the Southwest as 
well as in territory east of the Mississippi. The 
demand has resulted in a considerable scarcity of 
commons and inch stuff is particularly hard to get. 
There is also a growing scarcity of dimension stuff. 
The call is not so strong for uppers and prices are 
not so strong as for commons. There has been a 
big demand also for red cedar and hemlock boards 
and shiplap and these are becoming harder to get. 
In some cases mills refuse orders for hemlock 


boards, 
WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, Feb. 12.—Some improvement is notice- 
able in the western pine market and it is believed 
that conditions will gradually get better with Idaho 
pine, California white and sugar pine and western 
Pine. If building resumes on any scale worth men- 
tioning the sash and door people will want more 
stock, but the millwork interests say that they are 
still up in the air about future business. 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 11.—A small improvement 
in western pines is noted each week, with prices 
holding firm on all items. Shop stuff is said to be 
Scarce at the mills, tho there is not yet a heavy 
demand for that class of lumber. Considerable busi- 
ness is being placed where price and quality will 
make a substitute for southern pine. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 12.—There is not a normal 
supply of sugar pine lumber, but California white 
Pine is in normal supply. Nevertheless the cost 
of production of the latter has so greatly increased 
from what it was before the war that there is no 
reason to expect any lower prices on present stocks 
of manufactured lumber. A shortage of western 
Dine ship lumber exists in Idaho and eastern Oregon. 
Trade is dull. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 12.—Trade in western white 
Pine continues rather quiet. Prices remain firm. 
Current quotations are: Uppers 4/4 to 8/4, $134; 
2% and 38-inch, $149; 4-inch, $159; selects, 4/4 to 8/4, 
$125; 21%4- and 38-inch, $140; fine common, 4/4, $90; 
5/4, $102; 6/4, $102; 8/4, $103; barn boards, No. 2, 
8-inch, $58; 10-inch, $61; 12-inch, $65. 


STAR *re“ 


BALING TIE BUCKLE CO. 


millwork. 
shipment from another. 
let us demonstrate 


Business This Year 


Dealers who recognize the importance of 
selling high quality, dependable lumber 
will appreciate our efforts in maintain- 
ing set standards of manufacture and 
grading in our flooring. 

You will always find it uniform in quality and 


In fact, it is hard to distinguish one 
Order a car today and 


HOLT QUALITY a4 SERVICE 

















Bids for Big 











Kiln Dried Hardwood Lumber 


Can be furnished with other Retail Yard Items Mixed with Flooring, 













~ Exporters Save Money 


less vessel space required 
for bundles tied with 


BUCKLES 


AND WIRE 


Use them for bundling Flooring, 
Ceiling, Siding, Pickets, Box Shooks, 
Staves, Veneers, etc., for domestic 
shipments as well as export. Write 
today for full particulars. 
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CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S. A. Props 


Holt Hardwood Company 


New and up-to-date Factory and Dry Kilns 
Custom Kiln Drying a Specialty. Try us. 
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Offered for sale for immediate delivery. 


W. A. Gilchrist, 


PRICE 


If you need a Sawmill Quick 





you can’t do better 
| than buy this mod- 
| ern high class 


_ | 9Ft. Prescott 
PacificCoast Type 


Band Mill 


with full complement 
of auxiliary and power 
lant machinery; heart 
Vellew Pine frame; 
modern in every way. 


bs | 





1406 Union and Planters Bank Bldg.,. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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Five big trunk lines and three navigable 
rivers with St. Louis-New Orleans Barge 
Line enable the following lumbermen 
of the Cairo Peninsula to offer unex- 


celled service on your future orders 
for lumber or allied prdducts. 





THE PIONEER 
POLE & SHAFT CO. 


Wanted—Sawed Pole and 
Shaft Strips Automobile 
Rims and Billits, Split 
HickoryAutomobileBi ite 


Timber Dept, Office, Memphis,Tenn. NORTH CAIRO, ILL. 





The Hendrix Mill 


Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Band-Sawed Hardwood Lum- 


ber—Di i Stock. Band 
& Lumber Co., Inc. o\-Mil'and Yards. 
MOUND CITY, ILLINOIS 





Schuh-Mason 


OFFICE — Miller - Schuh 


Manufacturers and 
Wholesalers of 


Lumber Company °jniierdwood 


Building, CAIRO, ILL. 





& Filler Co. 


CAIRO, ILL. 


Cairo Egg Case [ir nity Gone, 


oultry Boxes, Excelsior 
and CementCoated Egg 
Case Nails. Carloa 
sa Specialty. 





The McClure 
Company 
CAIRO, ILL. 


Manufacturers of 
Saginaw Silos and Na- 
tional Homes an 
arages 





Dunbar Mill & 
Lumber Co. 


Manufacturere and 
Dealers in Hardwood 
Lumber, Wagon and 

Dimension Stock 


308 -9-11 Halliday Estate Bidg., CAIRO, ILL. 





THE BARTELME 


OF ILLINOIS 


Co. Merchant and 
a as so of 
Southern Hardwoo 
Lumber. 


Yard and Office, CAIRO, ILL. 





Williamson-Kuny Mill 
& Lumber Co., Inc. 


Southern Hardwood Lum- 
ber Band Saw Mill and Plan- 
ing Mill Furniture Dimen- 
sion Stock and Crating. 


Main Office, Plant and Yards, Mound City, Ill. 





P. T. Langan 
Lumber Co. 
CAIRO, ILL. 


MILLWORK 
Exterior and Interior 
House Finishing 
a Specialty. 





Box Company 
CAIRO, ILL. 


The Mississippi 


Manufacturers of 


BOXES, BOX 
SHOOKS AND 
CRATING 





Gregertsen 
Brothers Co, 


CYPRESS SPECIALISTS 
Lath, Shingles, Mouldings. 
Qyic Ca from our 


Cairo Yar 


General Office, McCormick Bidg., CHICAGO, ILL. 





LOUISIANA 
LUMBER CO., Inc. 





Mixed Shipments—Emergency Service. 


Yellow Pine, Yard, Facto: 
Railroad & Im mplementStock. 
AlsoCypress,' ak.G um,Red- 
wood, ‘Poplar and Red Cedar. 


CAIRO, ILL. 








REDWOOD 


Chicago, Feb. 12.—Redwood distributers look for 
a good spring business from yards and factories 
and prices are maintained. In fact, redwood people 
look for better business this spring and summer than 
they ever have had in this territory. 


San Francisco, Cal., Feb. 8.—Manufacturers have 
a moderate demand for yard stock and orders for 
specials are improving. With only moderate stocks 
at the mills prices hold up well. There is a little 
exporting of clear lumber and the tie demand is in- 
creasing. Cars are in good supply. 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 11.—The redwood market 
moves along slowly with a slight increase noted in 
demand, tho business is not near so brisk as dealers 
expect it to be in a few weeks when the building 
season should be definitely started. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Feb. 12.—If anything, there is more in- 
quiry, but much improvement in orders is not in 
evidence. If there suddenly developed a big demand 
for lumber, dealers deciding that théy could no 
longer postpone their buying of pine, there is no 
telling how distributers would be able to take care 
of the business. Mill reports and the stories told 
by northern lumbermen who have visited the South 
are all to the point that stocks are low and badly 
disarranged, So much rain occurred in the South 
in January that mills were seriously interfered with 
in sawing and production was far below normal. 
Prices show a tendency to advance instead of to 
break as many had predicted. 


The following f. 0. b. prices prevail at mills in the 
sections indicated : 

Hat- Kan- 

ties- Alea- sas 

burg, andria, City, 

Mo, 





Miss. La. 
F'LOORING-— 
1x3” EG Babetter Ga Ree eae 48.75 .... 49,50 
Fe ea We 69 oe ee 41.00 coos £000 
KG Ligietter Or S080 veces Bee - 
Shie Ba.a ele 69 ca es ee nae cose Cae 
® Risch wae ss 35.00 
I 553 ae eee OS 2 ee Saya 
1x4” EG B&better .......... 48.50 47.00 47.50 
eh Sr ee ee cone See aKo'es 
ern BEBO isc ears 
BPG B&better ........6. 34.50 35.00 35.50 
eee tees ce. Ce 
Reise chao eeea st Feces ts0e Bee 
| DES eee ree cess GOmwe 
DN eas 6 alain a ears ak 838.00 382.50 .... 
SE. SES ATER ae 25.25 25.00 26.00 
ee eer 20.50 ae enue 
RO” NOs 25 SE es ce eee ee 38.25 
MO; Wy SOEs 6404s aces 26.25 
Pe a CAM cis iewa seers 19.50 
CEILING— 
oe aie | | S100 .... 88.00 
BE Bl wis a. 4-4 0is paces ea Kase US ee Dene 
BRN i656 > a oi use a are | ee re 
6x4” Bahetter .....cscccece 82.50 .... 88.25 
ONS SSAA ore 31.25 31.50 82.00 
Le eee 24.75 ..-. 265.00 
Eis MGV oae sw bie eke ke - i_—_——e oe 
LER MOONE 5 6.6:<:5.0.3:00 acre 35.50 
Ge aetswk sia abn aoe 83.75 
PARTITION 
RE TOOL 6ioisic.ctins wee8 Si,00 . «css 8t.00 
No. 1 34.00 cites ae 
30.00 coce SEO 
1x6” B&better 37.75 ‘ . $9.00 
No, 1 . 84.00 eeee 
30.00 
BEVEL SIDING -- 
MeEGO” BOMStter oki sce eces aiaeha Svs ee 
WER” MPMOUIOD o.655 bees vee 29.25 
A SER ee ee 21.50 
a SIDING 
1x4 or 6” B&better...... »-e-- 385.25 35.39 35.75 
OED Bes gravee a kroaiohiwe 33.00 32.50 84.25 
No. RR ee | ree eos 
Mk wesie omiine 9 | ee paras 
FINISH 
Bebetter rough: 
SD WO AO 6 66 sins Kae tee e BOO. 400% bg as 
RIMEC White wi sieievere ah slereba Stee 36.00 .... 86.00 
ET oa ae bias sack ieee hieiiace 36.00 .... 386.00 
_, and Oe sti wabiewana sles 39.25 .... 88.00 
etbipiniede(n'e ainbse’gvare: eiei-aies BO20 serie E00 
OPN GE 6 iene see 'ewislea ys | ae ee 
Bébetter Nurfaced: 
Be Sein oh a9 WSK CORE 34.50 387.25 37.25 
RRC eR sey cr tia na en 37.50 38.00. 38.50 
RE etree als telaw 6p 9.6 ocstaeeaee 39.00 387.50 39.25 
1x5 and BN eshaveneia'a ble esate 39.00 39.83 41.25 
RIE is ita '5 1545 arp aie orp ra sca 39.50 40.83 42.00 
SA OI BO 6 600s se eee 43.25 .... 46.50 
OE ee atc cece SOure 
oO — 
Se RC eh ee ee 35.00 
1x6" A Oar a 35.00 
UE sails 6 its w.6'4iw 0.0 We KR 36.00 
me ,ind We Abies aac avennic ack 37.25 
arr ee eR 89.00 
Cc satne AND Base, Beébtr.- 
Oe 42.00 47.50 46.25 
EN 5: 5-65 5 wie acpe dies. 56-08 43.00 48.00 46.00 
JAMBS, B&better— 
DIN a oh cis. 6-5-4 05:8 b ore-am 40.75 
Boarps, 818 or S28S— 
No. 1, 158 00M”) ci asiesschs BOB. ikke. cece 
ax 6”, 24 and. 30’.....< BEOO <..a S500 
Other lengths.. - 33.25 30.58 30.00 
1x10”, 14 and 16’ 33.75 32.00 


Other lengths... 33.00 82.75 30.25 
1x12”, 14 and 16’...: 34.75 3416 34°50 


Re. 6.56 Sie Rees 26.50 28.00 26.50 
pa Te ee = ra y- 28.00 
SEE Sah 6S Wales cee an 5 28.66 30.00 
No. 3 (all ene) : 
TOS Aare 2000 ass 
NT os Giclees Janis. Chis tate 20.25 20.00 20.75 
NN Je avcarets ia ptactss ‘ 20.25 20.70 20.00 
SMES ihadiuoa ne Pimdane 22.75 20.17 21.75 





Hat- Kan- 

ties- Alex- sas 

burg, andria, City, 
Mo, 


Miss. La. 
No. 4, all widths and lengths.. .... cone S08 
FENCING, 81S— 
No. ae ee ae ee ee ee awe 2 
Other eeennal es 33. 00 ecee 29.75 
Se ee Se cecanes 83.00 382.50 32.00 
Other lengths. . 81.25 382.92 31.00 
No. 2 ) no lengths) : 
Goan raeitrace cieecee SOD gaze 275 
xen pashan eke sie cease 26.50 26.56 26.00 
No. 3 a jengths) : 
Pe atenceK bes eae Ries 19.75 18.00 18.00 
a xo” he ree Cer re 22.50 .... 19.75 
SHIPLAP— 
no. 4, iz 8", “44 and 16’. Ts ccee Oba 


Other lengths. . 34.00 29.50 31.50 
1x10”, 14 and 16’ eee 
Other lengths.. 34.25 29.50 382.00 

No. 2 (10 to 20’): 
SS Qe ewhees --- 28.00 26.25 27.75 


ee eeweas 28.00 26.37 27.75 
No. 3 my lengths) : 
Rae veweue ts cn tees ae 22.00 19.50 19.75 
1210" ee rere re 22.00 19.00 20.50 
GROOVED ROOFING— 
No. 1, 1x10”, 14 and 16’ Cue cee CO 


Other lengths. . Sales ooee 81.00 
DIMENSION, S181£— 


NO. By, ES 5 Oe ose hee tess 26.25 26.93 28.00 
rer 26.00 25.50 26. 25 

, eee 26.50 27.50 27.25 

PB BO eben ns 27.00 27.50 28.25 

ae || Lae rear ee STD cscs SUED 

12 24.00 24.50 


eee. 25.25 
25.14 26.00 
24.50 25.50 
25.00 26.50 
26.00 27:00 


25.50 26.25 
cose 20:00 
27.00 28.00 
28.00 

29.00 

’ 30.00 
oes 26.25 
23.50 24.25 
25.50 24.75 
25.50 26.25 
23.00 22.25 
23.00 22.50 
core 24,00 
22.50 22.50 
23.28 24.00 
25.00 25.00 
26.50 

24.50 

25.25 25.00 
_ 26 26.25 


1 

2x 8”, 
1 
18 

2x10”, 

1 
1 

2x12”, 
1 

No, 2, 2x 4", 
1 

oz 6", 
1 

1 
2x 8”, 10 

1 
1 

2x10”, 
1 
18 

2x12”, 

27.00 
No. 3, 2x4 27.25 28.00 
oO. 3 x4” mew vagal 
2x6” : vee er 
2x4 to 12” errr rere rT cece Beme De 


LONGLEAF 'TIMBERS— 
wee Sq. E&S oom 20’ & under: 








PPP PR Pe rarer 26.50 30.57 26.25 
ee ete rare a enn 31.00 Term 9. 
MNT kiiele tu sha Ob ho 0. ebro es Ke « S600 3 .cee SSG 
A orice ere 39.50 onan waes 
SHORTLEAF TIMBERS— 
No. 1 S48, 20’ & under: 
. ERR ae jue eee 22.8 
SEERA er ee ee 28.25 
| i CES Bee renee erase oe nae 80.25 
ME ee W6als GG avis os SRT REE) aes cr 
EEE errr SEBO ssse cevec 
PLASTER LaTH— 
o. 1, SG eee ae ee 3.75 
No. 2, %”, iy ER ine Meena ? | ee 2.75 
Byrkit LATH— 
IN, oooh enas'h-o-0 be k keen ae 21.50 22.50 26.50 
CAR MATERIAL (all 1x4 & 6”)— 
B&better, = and _ gene ree soee CED 
ed ware . 80.00 eet 
No. 1,.9 ina 1s’. .. 84.00 
eS” rr SECO cca cone 
+3 and Oe isaac eee’ apes | 
Riba a Me Okc Sue: a bie oatin re coos Saeue 
No. 2, y Pe bi Oe che 8 ee 27.50 .... 26.50 


Car Dec KING— 
No. 2% to 3”, 9,10, 18 or 20’ 29.25 
—- Site S48 


Up to $", 38 t BM tos ahoishcte 42.00 

Up to 10” 34 = 39.50 

We OE 6 06 6.0000 42.00 

UP tO 08", be C0 SO". ckcccves 46.00 

Up to 14”, rere 51.00 
Car  peaMino— 

8” & under, 20’ & under...... 31.00 





St. Louls, Mo., Feb. 11.—The market remains firm 
as far as the big mills are concerned. Some small 
mills are said to be making slight concessions. The 
sale of transit cars is slow. Most of those on whole- 
salers’ lists contain shipments consigned by mills 
themselves. Local distributers report a fairly good 
business, 





Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 11.—Industrial demand 
takes a large part of the lumber sold and yard buy- 
ing shows little increase, tho inquiry continues good. 
The yards appear to be content to take substitutes 
where possible and such orders for pine as are given 
are largely for immediate requirements. There is a 
good export inquiry in the market, in the way of 
finding out what the mills will be able to supply 
rather than for definite items. Mill stocks, however, 
are still said to be short and there is trouble in 
placing orders as desired. 





New Orleans, La., Feb. 10.—While brisk inquiry 
is noted and some manufacturers report encourag- 
ing developments in new bookings, demand is not 
materially increased, as the trade is still holding 
off to await business developments. Quotations are 
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firm with further small advances, Production has 
shown some increase, but is still subnormal in vol- 
ume. Export demand continues to be restricted by 
high ocean rates, scarcity of bottoms and the drastic 
regulations imposed by overseas governments. 


New York, Feb. 11.—Little change in longleaf pine 
trade is reported. Inquiries are better, but actual 
orders continue light. There is a feeling that it 
will be several weeks before the market is adjusted 
and buyers seem perfectly willing to assume re- 
sponsibility for the present waiting attitude. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 12.—The southern pine 
market is firm and the general opinion of whole- 
salers is that it will remain firm. No large volume 
of buying has developed and retailers are cautious. 
They are beginning to think about their spring re- 
quirements and to make more inquiries. Building 
should begin soon. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 12.—There is a more gen- 
eral feeling among manufacturers and distributers 
that the market is rounding out into stability that 
warrants more activity. Inquiries are more numer- 
ous and more of them are developing into orders for 
future delivery. Quotations continue strong and 
on a number of items have been advanced mate- 
rially. Flooring is conspicuously so, all grades being 
up from $1 to $3 and in fairly good demand. Ceiling 
averages about $1 higher and dimension from 50 
cents to as much as $3 above quotations of a week 
ago. ,One encouraging feature is the strength of 
boards, 6n- which some quotations have been put up 
$2 and $4. Representatives of southern mills report 
stocks low, production curtailed below normal, and 
no preparation for early increase of operations. 
Quotations by manufacturers to dealers, f. 0. b. 
Cincinnati follow: No. 1 common flooring, 2x6, $29; 
1x6, $3.50; No. 2 drop siding, 1x6, $31; No. 3, $24.50; 
No. 2 common & better boards, 1x4 to 1x8, from 
$28.50 to $31.50; special lengths, from $28.50 to $29.50; 
No. 1 common S&E scant, 2x4, from $28.50 to $29; 
No. 1 common rough, 4x6 to 10x12, from $30 to $31.50. 


Baltimore, Md., Feb. 10.—Iinquiry is not at all 
active and many buyers feel that the market will go 
lower and are disposed to wait. The stocks held are 
not large, however, and the sellers appear to be in 
a fairly strong position. Manufacturers contend 
that they are not in a position to offer concessions 
as it costs them as much to produce 1,000 feet of 
lumber as before, because labor is not plentiful nor 
have the demands of the workers been modified. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 12.—Southern pine is firmer 
and a slight increase in business is noted, with a lot 
of interesting inquiry. For flooring and partition, 
owing to the continued lack of house building, trade 
remains far below normal. Increase in demand and 
inquiry for No. 2 common has been noted, however, 
and dealers believe there will be an advance. Prices 
for partition and flooring continue firm, in spite of 
dull trade. Current prices are: Flooring, A, $60 to 
$62; B, $56 to $58; C, $48 to $51; partition, $43 to $46, 
prices being for 1x4 Arkansas and longleaf. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Feb. 11.—There is a firmer tone 
to the southern pine trading. The fact that in the 
limited buying movement the market shows no signs 
of developing weakness in values is regarded as sig- 
nificant. However, there is a fairly active interest 
developing against southern pine markets thru the 
steady and persistent introduction of fir lumber from 
the West. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


New York, Feb. 11.—The last advance reported in 
prices is fairly well maintained. In some respects 
buyers need shortleaf pine, but have been holding off 
expecting a slump in prices. There is little hesi- 
tancy in placing orders and inquiries begin to show 
up better. 


Buffala, N. Y., Feb. 12.—So great a shortage of 
dry kiln stock of shortleaf lumber exists that prices 
are being maintained at an unusually high level and 
they seem likely to stay so, for curtailment of pro- 
duction has been going on on a big scale. Retailers 
are as usual looking for concessions, but if the mills 
continue to hold up prices for a few more weeks it is 
— that the buying will materialize satisfac- 
orily. 


Boston, Mass., Feb, 12.—Dealers are encouraged 
by increased demand and slightly increased sale for 
roofers, Prices accordingly remain firm. Inquiry 
is also noted for other North Carolina stock. Prices 
current are: Rough edge, 4/4, under 12, $50.50 to 
$51; roofers, 1x6, $37 to $37.50; 1x8, $38 to $38.50. 


Baltimore, Md., Feb. 10.—Inquiry is by no means 
large and offerings in some divisions are sufficiently 
free to encourage buyers to hold out for possible 
concessions. No further reductions have been re- 
Ported in box grades or the building stocks that have 
been under pressure, while advances made in certain 
stocks have been maintained. Manufacturers insist 
that overhead costs. are as high as ever. Mild 
Weather has left the roads soft and interfered to 
Some extent with the forwarding of stocks. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., Feb. 10.—Slow development 
Continues the order of the day. The week ended 
Saturday registered a gain in bookings as compared 
with the preceding seven days, but it appears that 
the business runs largely to fill-in orders for mixed 
cars. Inquiries continue in good volume. Mill 
Prices are firm, with stocks below normal and 
broken in assortment. Wet weather has held down 
Production. Shipments are made promptly when 

















ELL BE THERE! 


SECURITY SILO FIXTURES 
ARE GOING TO THE WISCON- 
SIN RETAIL LUMBERMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION MEETING 


MILWAUKEE 
FEB. 18-20 


MEET US AT 
MILWAUKEE, 
LUMBERMEN 


Kill two birds with 
one stone and while 
attending the Lum- 
bermen’s meeting see 


Security 
Nilo Fixtures 


at the same time— 
and the same place. 











So many Wisconsin 
lumbermen have signi- 
fied an interest in our 
Silo plan this season 
that we have arranged 
for space at the Hotel 
Pfister during the Lumbermen’s meeting so that 
those attending may get first-hand information on 
anything they want to know about our plan and also 


Nee the Actual Security Fixtures 


and have their advantages personally explained. 


THE LUMBER DEALER'S 
SILO 


This is your opportunity to see Security Silo 
Fixtures, our selling helps, and get acquainted 
with our field men who can tell you how others 
are going about it to make money with Security 
Silos. We’ll look for you. Don’t fail to pay us a visit. 


Chicago Warehouse & Silo Fixture Co. 


327 So. La Salle St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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CALUMET STEEL CO. 


208 S. La Salle St., Dept. 12 
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—Because of its great strength, 
elasticity, toughness and flexi- 
bility, it is safe and durable. 


Because of its durability it 
is economical, 


A.LESCHEN & Sons RoPE Co. 
Sr. Louis.Mo. 

New York ,Chicago, Denver 

SAN FRANCISCO 

SALT LAKE 


the items wanted are in stock. There is active call 
for cross ties. 


Chicago, Feb. 12.—Cypress distributers are becom- 
ing more hopeful of good business this spring. In- 
quiries are coming in better and indications are 
that dealers will come back in the market shortly 
for stock. Prices remain strong. 


St. Louls, Mo., Feb. 11.—The outstanding feature 
of the local cypress situation in Gulf stock is the 
heavy business in less than carload shipments. In- 
quiries are coming in fairly well. The situation may 
be said to show considerable improvement. Locally 
little business is being placed with mills. Native 
cypress is improving. One concern sold five cars of 
shop at $2 less than the high water mark of last 
June. 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 11.—Inquiry is very good 
and demand increases a little each week. Buyers 
still confine themselves almost exclusively to mixed 
cars, but this is satisfactory to the mills as stocks 
generally are reported not to be in a condition to 
warrant much straight car business in some items, 
especially of common stuff. 


New York, Feb. 11.—Cypress moves slowly, altho 
there is a better inquiry. Some manufacturers ordi- 
narily turning out trim are still working on special 
business. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 12.—Most yards in the cypress 
trade report rather light sales, as there is scarcely 
any new business with the planing mills. Stocks 
are generally light, both the mills and in consumers’ 
hands, so early improvement is expected. Prices 
are holding steady. 


Baltimore, Md., Feb. 10.—Cypress prices are as 
high as ever in the face of a decidedly indifferent 
demand. The stocks are so low that considerable 
quantities could be placed without causing any 
pressure on quotations. It does not appear that the 
mills have large accumulations of lumber so there 
is no strong reason for marking down the quota- 
tions, especially since the buyers show a disposition 
to place orders readily enough when there are actual 
needs to be met. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 12.—Inquiries continue to come 
in and trade shows a slight improvement with the 
factory consumers, tho in the house building line 
there is no business to speak of. Dealers are con- 
fident of the future’s brightness and prices remain 
firm. Prices current are: FAS, $69 to $72; 5/4, 6/4, 
$72 to $78; 8/4, $85 to $90; 3-inch, $100 to $110; No. 1 
shop, 4/4, $47.50 to $50; 5/4, 6/4, $55 to $60; 8/4, $62 
to $65. 


Cincinnati, Ohlo, Feb. 12.—Cypress is under steady 
inquiry, the situation is more encouraging and there 
is no report of concessions from quotation lists. 
Mill stocks are reported low and consumers are 
urged to take advantage of present prices to get in 
their orders for spring distribution. More activity 
is noticeable in the country trade, with reports 
that farmers and other agricultural interests are 
talking improvements on more extensive scale than 
since the war began. Great crops are in prospect 
and this year’s harvest will call for extension of 
housing facilities, 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, Feb. 12.—Red cedar shingles took further 
advances in the local market this week, clears going 
to $4.30, Chicago basis, the price being 15 cents over 
last week, while stars went to $3.65, Chicago basis, 
being 15 cents over last week. White cedars remain: 
Extras, $4.35; standards, $3.60, and sound butts, 
$2.60, Chicago basis. There is no demand for lath. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Feb. 10.—Retail yard buyers 
who have been watching the gradual rise in prices 
have begun to buy more freely, as it looks now like 
a strong market for some time to come. The twin 
city situation is encouraging and dealers are get- 
ting considerable inquiry as to prices and supplies 
for spring. Considerable business is developing if 
projects go thru as they are being planned. 


Seattle, Wash., Feb. 8.—Shingles are higher, the 
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Angus bull. 
South is a Tennessee cut-over product. 


turn high class beef from cut-over lands. 








“CUT-OVER Cattle” at the Markets 


War has been forcing lumbermen to put cattle on their waste 
areas, and these cattle have begun to come to market. The 
Aberdeen-Angus bull has proved his superior prepotency 
over rivals by getting calves from native cows that would 
“top” the markets over his rivals’ products. 

Record loads of grade Aberdeen-Angus from Mississippi cut- 
over lands have been received at the St. Louis market annually 
for six years. The Grand Champion steer at the Florida State 
Fair was a cut-over product from a registered Aberdeen- 
The champion Aberdeen-Angus herd of the 
Wisconsin and Mich- 
igan Aberdeen-Angus have also demonstrated their ability to 
Free literature. 


** Ask the Man who owns some ’’ 


American Aberdeen-Angus Breeders’ Association 
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stronger tone being due to a speculative tendency 
among brokers. Increased production will probably 
not make any impression until after the middle of 
February. The log shortage is acute. The sym. 
pathetic strike growing out of shipyard troubles jn 
Seattle has not affected shingle mills outside the 
city. Quotations cover a considerable spread, with 
an upward tendency. Stars, $2.60 to $2.65; clears, 
$3 to $3.05; rite-grade inspected stock, stars, $2.65; 
clears, $3.05. 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 11.—The shingle market ig 
gaining strength every day, and because of the 
strike at Seattle and the scarcity of transit cars 
quotations are made strictly subject to change with- 
out notice. The transit line has been reduced to 
about one-fourth its usual proportions last week 
and this week it is expected to be cut down much 
smaller. The demand has been picking up steadily 
and the South has been a good buyer the last week, 
Shingle men here are certain that stars very soon 
will be quoted around $3, Coast basis, and they 
would not be surprised if they went even higher, 
Present quotations are $2.50 and up for stars and $3 
for clears. 


New Orleans, La., Feb. 10.—Cypress shingles rule 
in brisk call and low supply, some mills being prac- 
tically out of the market, with all the orders on file 
that they can handle. Cypress lath are said to be 
selling fairly well, mill stocks being in sufficient 
volume to handle straight as well as mixed cars, 
Prices on both items are firm. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 12.—A firmer feeling prevails 
in the shingle and lath market, due to lighter sup- 
plies and manufacture. Lath have advanced in 
price. The 1%-inch sell at a bottom figure of $4.35 
and some ask as high as $4.50. The 1%-inch sell at 
$4. Some dealers think the prices will advance more 
than this, but such depends largely on whether any 
spurt comes in building. The shingle market is 
also a little firmer in price but without appreciably 
more business. The white cedars have gone up a 
bit. The better white cedar extras are offered at 
$5.25 and those not quite so good at prices scaling 
downward according to grade and to supply to $5.10, 
For clears the prices are $4.90 for the best, $4.65 
for the poorer. Red cedars continue to have very 
little sale and to evidence a baffling variety of prices 
among the several manufacturers and for the differ- 
ent grades, some best British Columbia being quoted 
as high as $5.12 and some Washingtonians as low as 
$4.50. Clapboards continue dull in trade and high 
and firm in price for good grades. Quotations are: 
For 1-foot extras, $58 to $60; clears, $56 to $58. 
Furring is still a dull feature of the market, 2-inch 
selling at $36 to $37, and sometimes for less. 


Baltimore, Md., Feb. 10.—With the needs of users 
of shingles small, demand has been held down to 
small proportions. Stocks on hand do not run ahead 
of a fair selection and the market shows no pressure. 
Buyers are disposed to wait until they have actual 
needs to meet. Business in lath is better but not 
impressive as construction is being delayed in antici- 
pation of a marking down of building material 
quotations. The whole list, both wholesale and re- 
tail, is marked by much firmness. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 12.—The Washington red cedar 
shingle market is strong and wholesalers are asking 
$4.56 for extra clears, a gain of about 10 cents 
over a week ago. Stars are quoted at $3.94. Sellers 
are inclined to advise purchases, since the output 
of shingles has long been small and the building de- 
mand will soon be making large inroads upon avail- 
able stocks. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 12.—There has been im- 
provement in the volume of inquiries for shingles, 
and quotations on the best grade of cedar, in some 
quarte.'s, are climbing toward $5 again. Stocks are 
low. Cypress and pine are firm and in fair demand. 
Lath is under emergency movement, and that is all 
that can be said. Prices are steady. 


COOPERAGE 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 11.—Manufacturers of slack 
cooperage stock with mills in the South declare they 
are getting very little business. The mills are be- 
ing operated on short time, the average being less 
than 50 percent. While the market is off, there is a 
disposition not to cut prices in order to force busi- 
ness. Until conditions are improved there will be 
little production. The situation of tight cooperage 
is slightly improved. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 12.—The demand for flour bar- 
rels shows some falling off and local flour mills 
were closed one day this week for lack of orders, an 
unusual procedure. Coopers are hopeful that the 
apple crop will turn out well again. Stock prices 
are easy. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 12.—Tight cooperage is in 
demand despite the prohibition victories, and staves 
for whisky barrels are selling around $90 for rough 
and from $85 to $90 for the sawed and bucked 
grades. Best activity, however, is in the oil barrel 
division, the quotations for staves sawed and bucked 
having advanced to the level of the best spirit barrel 


stock. 
BOX BOARDS 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 12.—Tho trade continues be- 
low normal, more inquiry is received in the boxboard 
market, leading dealers to believe that consumers 
are reaching nearer the end of their stocks. 80 
there is a little more confidence in the market. 
Prices continue, however, none too firm and a8 
variable as heretofore: 
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